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Preface 


Career opportunities in bookkeeping and accounting are better 
than ever because modern business management is calling for more 
and more facts and figures to guide its decisions Teachers can help 
their students to qualify for one of the many fine jobs available by 
offering the most effective vocational training that it is possible to 
devise Modem bookkeeping instruction must reflect the latest busi 
ness practices and should employ the most up to date methods of 
classroom presentation Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting was 
designed to support the bookkeeping teacher s efforts to stay abreast 
of the times 

The book covers the entire accounting cycle and the full range 
of teaching problems on a very practical down to cases level For 
beginners the authors have singled out typical teaching difficulties 
and have presented specific remedies that really work For the more 
experienced teacher the authors offer new ideas for course improve 
ment and enrichment 

The style of writing is very easy and smooth flowing Pro 
fessional verbiage has been held to a minimum The student will 
actually enjoy his work m bookkeeping and accounting methods 
because the authors help him to understand the why of the teach 
mg method and of the accounting principle involved Little or 
nothing IS taken for granted If a teacher needs some background 
information to grasp a new point of method this information is 
suppfiecf 

Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting contains many ex 
cellent illustrations and examples of entries forms and classroom 
procedures These illustrations will not only give the teacher confi 
dence — chances are that he himself will use them in class to drive 

VII 



CHAPTER 1 


Place of Bookkeeping and Accounting 
in the Curriculum 


Over one-half million students arc enrolled in bookkeeping 
courses in secondary schools each year An equal number, if not 
more, are enrolled m bookkeeping and accounting courses in eve- 
ning schools, business colleges, junior colleges, universities, and 
correspondence schools Typewriting is the only business subject m 
the secondary school that exceeds bookkeeping in total enrollment 
Thus, from the standpoint of enrollment, bookkeeping is the second 
most popular business subject taught in our schools 

Although bookkeeping as a subject is well established as a part 
of the secondary-school curriculum, wide variations exist in the 
bookkeeping programs offered For example, many schools offer 
only one year of bookkeeping Others may offer as many as three 
years The major objective of the course m some schools is voca- 
tional training In others, it is taught primarily for its personal use 
values In an effort to adapt the course to the needs and abilities of a 
larger number of students, the subject matter ol the first-year course 
in some schools has been changed to emphasize record keeping 
activities Conversely, the accounting elements of the course are 
stressed in other schools and only students of average ability or 
above are admitted to the course 
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Percentaob or Total Enrollment of Secondart-Sciiool 
Students in the Business Education Courses in the 
United States for the Years 1948-1949 * 

p£r Cent of 

Mr. F„rr,i!r.rf Tofol Enrollmeiit- 


Course 

All Grades 

All Courses 

Typcv.riting 

1,216,142 

22 5 

Bookkeeping 

472,163 

8 7 

Shorthand 

421,635 

7 8 

General Business Education 

279,577 

5 2 

Business Arithmetic 

249,690 

4 6 

Business Law 

130,585 

2 4 

Office Practice 

108,201 

20 

Business English 

56.620 

1 0 

What type of bookkeeping 

course should 

be taught at the 


secondary school leveP What should be the objectives of the course*’ 
Who should study bookkeeping*’ Should one, two, or three years of 
bookkeeping be offered’ On what grade level should the course or 
courses be taught’ This chapter is devoted to a consideration of 
these questions 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

In order to deicrrnine what type of bookkeeping course should 
be offered in the secondary school, consideration must first be given 
to such basic questions as Are there employment opportunities m 
bookkeeping work for high school graduates’ To what extent should 
the bookkeeping course contribute to the preparation of those plan- 
ning to enter other types of business work’ Is a separate course m 
personal record keeping necessary’ 

Bookkeepers and /Iccountants The confusion that exists in 
labeling and classifying various types of office workers makes it 
difficult to secure accurate statistical information as to the number 
of persons employed in w ork involving a knowledge of bookkeeping 
The 1950 census revealed that 1,323,864 persons m the United 

’ Adapted from the Biennial Suney of Education in the United Slates 1948— 
J9S0 Chapter 5 “Offenngs and Enrollmenu in High School Subjects 1948-1949 " 
U S Office of Education 
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States were employed as bookkeepers, cashiers, accountants, and 
auditors These figures, however, should not be interpreted to mean 
that all these persons necessarily perform bookkeeping or accounting 
functions For example, some cashiers doubtless are required to 
maintain rather detailed records and may devote more time to book 
keeping duties than do persons classified as bookkeepers Yet, many 



Workers tn Business Occitpaltons {1950 Census) 
Most of these business workers need a knowledge of 
bookkeeping 


cashiers may be primarily change makers and perform few, if any, 
bookkeeping functions Although the census figures may not be 
specific, they do indicate, at least, that many persons are employed in 
bookkeeping work Each year these positions offer beginning em 
ployment opportunities to a large number of qualified persons 

Clerical and Sales Work The 1950 census also revealed that 
over four million persons were employed as clerical workers and 
approximately four million in occupations classified as selling or 
distribution work For many of these jobs a knowledge of book 
keeping is highly desirable, if not essential For example, one sur 
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vey = re\ealed that the following functions are among the thirty most 
frequent duties, operations, and tasks performed b> general clerical 
workers copying data from one record to another, verifying 
and/or listing information from business papers, figuring extensions 
in bills, invoices, and statements, preparing trial balances, examin- 
ing and/or sorting business papers, preparing operating and/or 
financial statements, keeping inventory records, making journal 
entries, figuring discounts, typing bills, invoices, and statements, 
making entries in ledger accounts Many sales workers perform 
similar duties, especially those sales workers employed in small 
businesses 

Those familiar with office and sales work, however, recognize 


that not all business workers perform any or all of these clerical- 
bookkeeping functions, or, if they do perform such functions, they 
do so only to a limited extent This does not mean necessarily that 
the bookkeeping course would have limited value for them The 
bookkeeping course should provide them, as business workers, with 
a better understanding of business and of their work m relation to 
the other functions of business, moreover, it should help prepare 
them for promotion to more responsible positions 

Many of the eight million persons engaged in sales and distnbu 
lion work are owners and managers of small retail establishments 
Many others are looking forward to business ownership and/or man- 
agement Of the four million business establishments m this country 
about 90 per cent are small business concerns Discontinuances m 
small businesses are high. Slaughter estimates that ‘One out of two 
failures is caused by poor management, and the principal weakness 
of management by far is the lack of records and the inability of 
management to utilize even such information and guidance as the 
existing records may yield ’ * 

Business Management The value of bookkeeping knowledge 
to business executives operators and managers is becoming mcreas 
ingly recognized At one time, only those business records desired 
by management were kept Many businesses kept no records, others 


Employers Recommendations for Improving 
oSb^ mis ^ ’'kU' PP 21-22 Seplember- 


rioe ^ f BooUteeping and Small Busmen Biijmen Ediica 

lionForaii, vol s pp 11-12 taecember 1950 
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kept records which, by present day standards, w-ould be considered 
entirely inadequate Federal and state Ja>vs, however, now require 
that both businesses and individuals keep financial records 

The Income Tax Laws, the Federal Insurance Contributions 
(Social Security) Act, the State Unemployment Insurance Act, the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, and the Wage and Hour Laws 



$» lOlCe Ine 


Many business course graduates are employed in large 
offices In these offices the work ts highly specialized and each 
bookkeeper is responsible for only one part of the total records 
of the company A class field trip to such an office will help the 
bookkeeping students to understand the work of recording is 
subdivided 

are but a few of the many Federal and stale laws regulating business 
and prescribing the types of records that shall be maintained 

Business firms have not only been compelled to keep more 
adequate records but have also discovered that records are an es 
sential management tool To those on the executive and management 
levels, a knowledge of bookkeeping and accountmg is becoming 
more and more indispensable Moreover, many professional people — 
doctors, dentists, ministers architects engineers — are becoming in 
creasingly aware of the need for an understanding of business rec 
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ords For example, cD"S.detabte bookKceping is involved in the 
operation or a doctor » rffce, and many doctors have relatively large 
mvesincct funds Thu., a. investors, professional people require 
an understauclmg oi busmess records 

Community S irvey To assume that the same empioymem 
opportunities exist m all commumiies would be a contradiction to 
known facts Communities differ rather markedly Certainly one of 
the first steps m justifying the bookkeeping course m any high school 
IS to make an occupational survey of the employment commumiy 
Emphasis is placed on employment community, for all too frequently 
occupational surveys have been loo narrow in scope There is an 
ever increasing mobility of people Limited employment opportuni- 
ties in bookkeeping positions or ofTice and sales work requiring a 
knowledge of bookkeeping m a given community should not neces- 
sarily be interpreted as justifying only a very small enrollment in a 
bookkeeping course in the secondary school Up to 50 per cent of a 
secondary school graduaung class may obtain employment m a com- 
munity other than that in which they attended school A graduate 
survey should be made to determine the employment community 
served by the school 

Typical of help wanted ads that appear in any local newspaper 
are the ioWowing 


BOOKKEEPERS — ^Two opmines for 
girls 21-45 with gooJ exp Salary excep 
lionally high Call MU 2-6300 


OPPORTUNITY 

National organization has immedialc 
opening for ihe right young man age 
21-31 Must be a high school graduate 
and able to assume co nplete charge oj 
a set of hooks The. maw vie art 
for will be carefully uained by a com 
pany executive and will be promoted 
according to ability Call KE 2-6669 


COST ACCOUNTANT — A growing 
manufacturer has need for a youi^ cost 
accountant capable of growing with our 
business Reply giving experience edu 
cation and salary expected Write Box 
267 Times 


OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY 
We have openings for 3 young men 18 
to 26 to assist manager in order taking 
department Applicant must have car 
neat appearance and have knowledge 
of bookkeeping For interview sec Mr 
Santons 625 North St 

GENERAL CASHIER— For dntwn ho 
tel Experience on payroll and payroll 
tax repDits necessary day wV. em 
ploye benefits Answer in own hand 
writing stale age exp and salary req 
Box J-4V9 Daily Press 

SECRETARY 

To manage sales office for district sales 
manager Dictation type mimeograph 
mttsl know bookkeeping Excellent op 
portunity national company Good sal 
ary bonus many extras Write Box 312 
Couner 
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Automation What effect will automation have upon employ- 
ment opportunities in bookkeeping and accounting’ The application 
of the principle of automation to the recording functions of an office 
IS not entirely new For many years such labor saving machines and 
procedures as punch card accounting systems, payroll machines, 



Many large offices use bookkeeping machines to process their payroll 
to handle accounts recenable and accounts pasable and to keep nuentory 
and slock records The bookkeeping machine operator needs to understand 
the principles o) bookkeeping Specialized training in the operation of the 
bookkeeping machine may be gnen m school or on the job 

bookkeeping machines, and photographic systems have been avail 
able Experience with these systems and machines indicates three 
things ( 1 ) Automation will continue to reduce the amount of rou 
tine clerical work involved in keeping records (2) The values of 
automation will accrue to the large business organization where the 
volume of work involved justifies the high expense of the machines 
required Millions of small businesses employing only one or two 
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office workeis cannot profitably use expensive automatic recording 
machines (3 ) Automation does not decrease the volume of records 
tobe ma'ntamwd On the contrarj it makes more and better records 
available at a faster ’■ate of speed The evidence to date does not 
indraie that the trend toward automation in office work will de- 
crease I le emploinnent opportunities in bookkeeping and account 




organ, zat, on, 'o dam busme,, 

pnncTpLroi ^ of ,he bas.c 

Uepmg accounting ’a‘nd ScaTaM‘’saT™" >>ook 

knowledge of bookkeeping requiring a 

small business Proprietors who „eed'^°7 executives, managers, and 
>ng in order to manage their busmt* " ^rstanding of bookkeep 

many others m various occupations Sn'T"'®'”"''’ “’‘= 

from an understanding of, and a„ ab,h tv 

y o interpret records, it 
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seems highly improbable that there are now, or will be m the near 
future, more students enrolled m secondary-school bookkeeping 
courses than is justifiable 

OBJECTIVES OF BOOKKEEPING 

No one bookkeeping course can fully prepare some students to 
assume responsibilities of a full time bookkeeping position, at the 
same time preparing others to perform competently the recording 
duties related to specific clerical and sales positions, nor can this 
same course provide still other students with all the bookkeeping and 
accounting training they need as potential managers, business own 
ers, and investors Even if all these types of preparation could be 
incorporated within one class, it would not be possible to predict 
which students should receive which training 

The elementary, or first year, bookkeeping course can, how- 
ever, provide the basic background of knowledge of bookkeeping 
principles and procedures upon which the preparation for the spe 
cific areas of work in business can be developed The additional 
training required for preparation in these specific areas and jobs 
must be provided through advanced bookkeeping courses, clerical- 
practice courses, on the job training, or through advanced study on 
the college level The basic course in high school or college science 
does not claim to produce scientists, yet it is essential to the prepa 
ration of scientists The course does provide the background upon 
which specialization may be based The elementary course in book 
keeping must likewise be viewed as basic in the education of business 
students Freeman expresses this point 

The elementary bookkeeping course must be so organized and 
taught that it will interest, appeal to and be of value to all business 
students m every bookkeeping class rather than be useful to only a sma/f 
group of prospective accountants Elementary bookkeeping should be a 
required subject for all business students without any regard to their field 
of specialization * 

Tonne gives these four objectives as typical of those mentioned 
in the prefaces of current bookkeeping textbooks 

* M Herbert Freeman as quoted by Herbert A Tonne Principles of Business 
Education Second Edition Gregg Publishing Division McGraw Hill Book Com 
pany Inc New York 1954 p 297 
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1 To leirn how to make better records for personal and home use 

2 To be able to interpret and amlyze business papers and records 
in tne camcity of consumer 

3 To study bookkeeping records and reports as an aid m the man- 
agement of business enterprise 

4 To Inin students for positions in bookkeeping occupations ® 

Peisonal V^e Values These four objectives cover varying and 
divergent points of view The first two emphasize the personal use> 
or consumer, \alues of the course as contrasted to the vocational 
outcomes identified in the last two 

Although bookkeeping has many personal use values, many 
teachers question whether bookkeeping can be justified primarily on 



Financial Records Today everyone 
needs fimincial records— ihe housewife the 
homeowner and the professional man as 
well as the business manager and accountant 


IZZTT"' "T""” "“ds to know 

Tonne op c I p 285 
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Family and personal budget keeping, personal tax records and re- 
ports, the personal bank records and reconciliation statements are ex- 
amples of common personal-use bookkeeping topics with which all 
students should be familiar Such common personal-use areas m book 
keeping can be taught to the average student in a semester or less It 
therefore does not seem a wise use of educational time to guide high 
school students into a full-year or semester course in bookkeeping for 
the sole purpose of acquiring the personal-use bookkeeping knowledges 
and skills that can be taught withm several months * 

While personal-use values may not justify devoting a bookkeep- 
ing course entirely to their outcome, these values are inherent m the 
bookkeeping course Every student who studies bookkeeping should 
not only gain an understanding of business records, but should also 
acquire an appreciation of the value of money management and of 
the need for personal records and how they can be maintained Such 
outcomes, however, must be secondary to the major vocational and 
vocationally related objectives of the course 

Vocational Objectives Such statements as ‘ to tram students 
for positions tn bookkeeping occupations’ and “to study records as 
an aid to business management” give general direction to the book 
keeping course They are not sufficiently specific, however, to iden 
tify the course content The bookkeeping teacher needs to know not 
only the broad purposes and aims of his course but also the specific 
outcomes that are to be achieved The following list of objectives 
has been formulated to provide this specific direction for the first- 
year course 

1 To provide experiences to determine the student s interest 
in and aptitude for bookkeeping and accounting as an occupation 
Bookkeeping and accounting work demands certain abilities 
and characteristics for success, and these demands should be clear 
to the person who desires to specialize in the field The general busi- 
ness course, which precedes the bookkeeping course, should provide 
students with much information about business occupations and 
about their own aptitudes and interests However, vocational guid 
ance is not something that can be relegated to one course or to some 
one place in the curriculum and thus be separated from the total pro 
® Lewis B Boynton Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping South Western Pub 
Iishing Company Cincinnati 1955 p 49 
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gi'am stuj^rts mature, their \ocational interests change Every 
vcwatxOnal cour'^e mujt contribute fully to the vocational guidance 
the student 

Ttie fulfillment of the guidance objective requires that guidance 
outcomes be recognized as an important part of the bookkeeping 
course Among other things, the course should present bookkeeping 
and accounting as a field of lifework, explain u hat types of positions 
exist in bookkeeping and accounting, state what knowledges and ap 
titudes are required, indicate how one can prepare for these types of 
positions, and present various wa>s one can enter the field of book 
keeping and accounting as a lifework 

Guidance cannot be left to accidental treatment Ways and 
cans 0 ac levmg guidance outcomes must be incorporated in the 
planning of the course 

and ^avelop an understanding of the common business terms 

to the'^3'er " h”'' ihs same relationship 
s a tooTof the " 'o Each 

work m ft “Oequately tor 

the tools of his ocen ’it ihoroughly understand 

^chor:,:' “ 

are related to The^recmdinT' business worker 

these reinis anr^'e " ft, “"-^-stand 

activities With which thev arp understand the recording 

leam .c .de„tif7audU ^0 “tty 

business arithmetic typinB*^ or'' ’’““'’“S- 

however, has Its origin m rle records 

a thorough grasp of the tunm,™ ^ ,L 

the student must understand ti« nvoice in the business world, 
activities of business connection with the recording 

'fhtch are essential fo r’‘e'ctZZa'ml,es'"'"‘""‘' 

■ng activities The^danoaXp T *“ ‘>>1 

close that in many cLf^lte^Tu" ““ bookkeeping 

be separated from the bookkeeping S^menT r'"" 

V g element For example, the fun 
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damental equation expresses a mathematical relationship The con 
cept of debits and credits is m reality nothing more than addition and 
subtraction Proving cash and balancing accounts are fundamentally 
arithmetical problems Students may have more difficulty in per 
forming the arithmetical calculations required in a specific book- 
keeping procedure, such as the preparation of a trial balance, than 
they do in understanding the bookkeeping principle involved Ex- 
cept where machines are used, bookkeeping work is handwritten 
Handwriting, therefore, becomes a part of the recording process 

Since this close relationship exists between bookkeeping and 
arithmetic and between bookkeeping and handwriting, it is apparent 
that the bookkeeping course must provide opportunities for mam 
taming and developing these basic tools They cannot be left to 
chance, be assumed, or be delayed 

4 To dexelop an understanding of fundamental principles 
procedures and forms in bookkeeping as applied to records for both 
service and trading types of business 

To fulfill this objective, the course should develop an under 
standing of (a) the purpose of records in business, (b) the bookkeep 
ing equation and its relation to accounts and bookkeeping procedures, 
(c) the types of accounts and their functions, (d) the steps in the 
bookkeeping cycle, (e) the purposes and functions of books of origi 
nal entry and books of final entry, and (f) the sources of data for 
bookkeeping entries 

5 To develop an understanding of and to provide practice in 
the various nays that common recording activities are earned on in 
business 

The recording activities include the handling of cash, bank rec 
ords, cashbook entnes, customer and creditor accounts, payroll rec 
ords, property records, invoice and sales forms and records inventory 
records, and petty cash records Students should have expenence 
with both single entry and double entry systems Both multicolumn 
and special journals should be included 

6 To develop familiarity with the kinds of data shown on the 
business statements and to interpret the changes reflected by these 
data 

This objective stresses not only the preparation of financial 
statements but also the interpretation of such statements Much 
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progress 1 as been made in substituting actual thinking for the mem- 
oriz tiun Oi rules Students are taught to interpret transactions in 
terms oi ihei*' effect upon the fundamental bookkeeping equation and 
upon the financial statements Some educators, however, believe that 
more should be done Tonne expresses this view as follows’ 

Many instructors are minimizing interpretative training m order to 
or teaching such techniques as opening and closing accounts, 
which generally are handler! by accountants As interpretative book- 
keepmg rs usually given ,n the second year, and for one year only, 
students consequently are never tanght a considerable part of the sub- 

keenr'nVte'fr? book- 

Under such a^sched 'i'* ” postponed until the second year 

would rece'vMh es 'mnl '“>°'<keupmg for one year only 

not be distracted bvlhl t 1 '°"' ? P“"" of view and yet would 

who atrpartTeutl students 

would be pernutted to take the s'oItd^ea^SeTu bTec, 

to tho prtpam™ o^tho^ Z " 1° T*'' -"'fbutton 

tive and maiJa emfporo '"'1“''° ''oM exeou- 

ators of small businLses emohasis” owners and oper- 

the tnterpretive aspect of the^coursr Trs^ 

does not necessitate the maior r ^ c* taquiremem, however, 

quires pr.manly that the SkelrZb' 

step beyond that of preparing the fin® students one 

analysis of what information the state™L'““™=f "" 

information may be used to n,vn h “"ti bow that 

y To 4/.Ze1„d , 'Z'”" 

iemable tor mcce^sful oL,paUc^ ^ '™'" "''"ob are 

Studies show that manv bn '"Timtmeni and living 
ate not promoted becareThL positions or 

bonest, dtscourteous, tactlessZt^Lr “ ‘^“toloss, dts- 

course and every teacher has aZo„Zb ? “'b'ts Every 

personal traits tesponsib.hty to emphasize desirable 
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This objective can be achieved in the bookkeeping course by 
providing students with a wide vanety of experiences which require 
CO operative planning and working, and which furnish opportunities 
to assume responsibility Group work, field trips, committee assign 
ments, record keeping for club activities, participation in work- 
experience programs, and co operative student teacher planning are 
illustrations of the types of experiences that may be used Group 
discussion on such topics as the ethical practices related to cash dis 
count, handling cash, tax payments, valuation of assets payment of 
liabilities, and collection procedures would contribute to this ob 
jective 

GRADE PLACEMENT OF BOOKKEEPING 

A number of factors must be considered in determining the 
grade placement of the bookkeeping course or courses 

Provisions for Guidance For most students bookkeeping is pn 
manly a vocational or vocationally related course therefore, voca 
tional guidance should precede the bookkeeping course One means 
of providing this guidance is through the general business course m 
which a unit on record keeping may be taught This unit will give 
both student and teacher an idea of the aptitude the student has for 
clerical work and some index of his likelihood at success in a book 
keeping course Since general business is most commonly taught in 
the ninth and tenth years, the bookkeeping course would need to be 
placed later in the curriculum 

Number of Years When two years of bookkeeping are taught 
the courses are generally placed either in the tenth and eleventh years 
or in the eleventh and twelfth years When only one year is taught, 
the question arises as to whether the course should be placed in the 
tenth eleventh, or twelfth year As a vocational course, it should 
desirably be placed as close as possible to the time the students are 
ready to enter employment which would be the twelfth year How 
ever, other factors may make this plan impractical or even undesir 
able The twelfth year may already be crowded with other courses 
An office practice or office machmes course may be offered in the 
twelfth year This would build upon the bookkeeping course and 
thus serve as a valuable sequence to bookkeeping In this case book 
keeping should be offered in the eleventh year 
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Allhouph some schools still offer three years of bookkeeping 
nstrj^Mnr the t'end is to limit bookkeeping to one or two years 
The numoer of schools offering a one year course is much larger 
than me rumber offenng a two year course Bookkeeping is still 
offered m many schools m the tenth year but the trend is to move 
e beginning course to the eleventh year The first year course is 

a iTr =“l™nced bookkeeping course or 

a course in office practice or office machines 

SECOND YEAR. OR ADVANCED, BOOKKEEPING 
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study accounting in colleae Both^ ® Others may be planning to 
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potential field of work , course in their 
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take the course through a supervised correspondence program. All 
students taking correspondence courses (often in various fields) are 
brought together in one class under the supervision of a teacher. 
The bookkeeping teacher may be consulted when needed. A third 
plan is to have the advanced-bookkeeping students meet with the 
beginning-bookkeeping class, but to assign to the former special 
projects and practice-set materials. Only those students who have a 
special interest in bookkeeping and who have a good background in 
the first-year course would be permitted to register for the advanced 
work. Such students, with a minimum of assistance, will be able to 
make satisfactory progress through this individual study plan under 
the bookkeeping teacher’s supervision. 

PROBLEMS, QUESTIONS. AND PROJECTS 

1. Do you agree with the following statement'^ “Elementary book- 
keeping should be a required subj'ect for all business students without 
regard to their field of specialization.” Explain your answer 

2 In relation to the total number of students enrolled in the sec- 
ondary school, do you predict that in the future a larger or a smaller 
percentage of students will be enrolled in bookkeeping courses'^ Why*’ 

3. What topics should be covered m a course m personal record 
keeping? Are these topics included in the regular bookkeeping course*’ 
Do you think a separate course for personal record keeping is justified*’ 
Why*’ 

4. Interview three persons employed in one of the following types 
of work, (a) bookkeeping, (b) stenographic, (c) clerical, or (d) sales 
Determine how a knowledge of bookkeeping is of assistance to each m 
his work. 

5. What are the chief differences in the work of a bookkeeper em- 
ployed by a small business and one employed by a large business'’ 

6 How are accounting records used by business management*’ 

7 Explain how automation reduces the amount of routine clerical 
work involved m keeping records Use illustrations to support your state- 
ments 

8 What specific personal qualities should one possess in order to 
succeed as a bookkeeper*’ Select one of the qualities and explain how it 
may be developed in the bookkeeping course. 

9. Should more than one year of bookkeeping be offered in the 
secondary school*’ In what year or years should the course or courses be 
offered*’ Justify your answer 
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10 Prrea -■ a po-'r O-Pgrri to mte-Bt sccoodaty-school youth 

in a tnd> ^ tcoVVoEpmg teacher, proceed to deter- 

mn=ti,ecT,plo,i.t'- oppo0.n le. fot jour bookleeping students 


CASC PPOBLEMS 

1 Root^rt JoirjsQT and his parents come to >our office to discuss 
'Aheth“T Roocit should enroll m the elementary bookkeeping course 
Robert m ibe tenth year of high school and has taken a college- 
preparatory program He has had no business courses School recor s 
show that he is a superior student ranking m the upper one fourth of his 
class Roberts father is the president and major owner of a local firm 
manufacturing office furniture The firm employs approximately two 
hundred workers and the future of the company appears to be good 
Robert plans lo enter the business when he finishes college He is cur- 
rently thinking of enrolling in the business administration course m 
college but he may eventually decide to take engineering, as his father 
IS not certain whether an engineering background or a business adminis- 
tration background would be more helpful to Robert when he takes over 
the company 

Would you recommend that Robert enroll m the elementary-book- 
keeping course in high schooP Oise the reasons for your recommenda 
tion 

2 Elementary bookkeeping has been a required course for all 
business students in the East Side High School The stenographic teachers 
haic recommended to the head of the business department of the school 
that bookkeeping be eliminated from ibe stenographic program They 
have presented the following arguments in support of their recommenda- 
tion 

o Offices are becoming highly specialized, and the majority of 
stenographic workers arc not required to keep any records 
b Automation is rapidly taking over the recording function in 
business and the need for workers trained m bookkeeping is 
tenam to decrease 

<■ Thu lime the sicnofraphic students non spend in booVkcepmn 
OTuW be more ptoStaHy spent in a business amlmietic course'' 
d The booHeepinc course has proved veiy difficult tor many 
slenopphic students Because ot the difficully they had with 
ItooUteptnE some students who did well ,n shorthand and type 
wntinp have become dtscouraged m cont.nu.ne their business 
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Assume that you are head of the business department What is your 
reaction to the recommendation‘s Give the reasons to support your point 
of view 
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personal information may be obtained through informal class dis 
cussion and reports, such as the discussion suggested in Chapter 7 
for the first day of class Other information may be obtained through 
a brief questionnaire such as the one shown on page 1 13 Most high 
schools have records of the mental abilities of their students Many 
schools also have indexes of pupil abilities m such skills as vocabu- 
lary, reading comprehension, spelling, and arithmetic Where central 
records on students are kept, such as cumulative record forms, all 
this information is available in one place In schools where such 
records are not accumulated, it may be necessary to give tests to 
obtain all the data one needs Tests for the measuring of mental 
maturity (I Q ), reading ability, and arithmetical competency are 
listed in Appendix A 

In addition to relying on test results that are of interest to all 
high school teachers, the business teacher may wish to use some type 
of clerical ability test such as the ‘ Detroit Clerical Aptitudes Exami- 
nation,” “Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers,” or the 
“Turse Clerical Aptitudes Test ” ‘ These tests give a measure of abil- 
ities basic to successful performance in vanous types of clerical work 

Knowing a student’s strong points and weak points is one thing, 
judiciously using the information in the teaching process is quite an 
other A student must not be condemned to failure because he has 
not succeeded m the past A low I Q , a deficiency m arithmetic, or 
a below-normal reading ability should represent a challenge and not 
a bias to the teacher This chapter will discuss how the bookkeeping 
teacher may meet this challenge in coping with the wide differences 
existing among students m reading, arithmetic, and handwriting, and 
what he can do to develop good work habits Subsequent chapters 
will suggest ways that individual differences may be recognized 
through variety in motivation, differentiated assignments, group ac 
tivities, tests, visual aids, and class presentation and discussion 

READING PROBLEM 

Students who can read with comprehension have less difficulty 
with bookkeeping than do those who are retarded m reading ability 
Recent research has focused attention on the seriousness of the read 

1 See Appendix A for a descnpuon of each test and the names and addresses 
of the publishers 
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mg problem In his study of factors that affect pupil achie\ement in 
bookkeeping, House concluded that 

Beginning bookkeeping students vary in reading ability from a level 
comparable to the h\i,est 5 per cent of seventh grade students to a 
level comparable to the highest 5 per cent of twelfth-grade students 

More than 60 per cent of the students m beginning bookkeeping do 
not possess enough reading ability to read and comprehend the subject 
matter content of the course 

When measured by standardized tests, there is a significant relation- 
ship between achievement in beginning bookkeeping and reading ability ” 


There are three factors in bookkeeping that combine to pro 
duce the reading problem ( 1 ) the extremely heavy vocabulary load 
of the bookkeeping course, (2) the reading difficulty of bookkeep 
ing instructional materials, and (3) the relatively low reading level 
of large groups of students m the bookkeeping course 

Vocabulary Load Because of its technical nature, bookkeeping 
carries an extremely heavy vocabulary load This load consists of 
two types of terms technical bookkeeping terms and common terms 
having a special bookkeeping connotation No authoritative list of 
the technical terms used in first year bookkeeping has been devel 
oped, but such a list would contain a large number of words House * 
found that in one textbook there were thirty three such terms in the 
first chapter alone and that approximately 30 per cent of the ques 
tions on tests covering the early part of the bookkeeping course are 
specifically designed to test the students knowledge of technical 
bookkeeping terms 

Words with Special Meanings Some words that are already a 
part of the vocabulary of many students have a special bookkeeping 
meaning quite different from the meaning the student normally asso 
ciates with them 

These words may represent a greater learning barner than the 
new technical terms because both the teacher and the student may 


> F Wayne House Fee, or, AleCns ®,'gX”ce ''sn 11 

l-npeng lu ,l,o High School OUahomo Agncultural and Meehan, cal Collece SI, 11 

F^’waynrHouse Are You Sotvina the Readme Problem in BooUeepms’ 
Business Eiliictirion World vol 33 p 291 February 195 
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assume thu- tulert undeistands these terms A partial list of 


such Vvords mc'udcs 

absTset d-aiims ^“'<1 

screpiance entry register 

accourt ejlerd 

amount extension ruled 

oalance looting ruling 

capital honored schedule 

cash Item statement 

charge o\ernead terms 

column penod time 

credit post total 

prose 


Observe that each word in the list has more than one meaning. 
For example, “charge’ has one meaning on the football field and 
quite another in the bookkeeping classroom “Post” means one thing 
to the bookkeeper and another to the farmer 

/nierc/iafigecb/e Terms The vocabulary problem is further 
complicated by the number of bookkeeping terms used interchange- 
ably A few of these terms are given in the following list Some have 
difiereni precise meanings, but few teachers are aware of the differ- 
ences and therefore tend to interchange the terms freely in class dis- 
cussion 

accounting period, fiscal period 

analysis paper work sheet paper, working paper 

bad debt bad account, uncohectible account 

permanent assets, fixed assets 

cash on hand, cash balance, balance on hand 

current assets, liquid assets 

bill, account, invoice 

proprietorship, net worth, capital 

maturny date, due date 

minus asset, valuation account, reserve account 
nonoperating expenses, financial expenses 
net income, net profit 
perpetual inventory, book inventory 
principal of note, face of note 
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profit and loss statement, operating statement, income statement, 
income and expense statement 
liabilities, debts, obligations 
statements, financial reports 

More confusion results from the tendency to state transactions 
m different ways, for example, sold merchandise, sold a bill of 
goods, received an order, sold goods on account, sold goods on 
credit, sold goods for cash, sold goods Terms such as the following 
are frequently used interchangeably in instructions “record the 
transaction”, “enter the transaction”, “journalize the transaction , 
or “check,” “verify,” “audit,” “prove” the invoice 

READ/NG DIFFICULTY OF MATERIALS 

Sentence length and syllable intensity are two commonly used 
measures of reading difficulty The longer the sentence and the higher 
the syllable intensity, the more difficult the reading 

A common goal m business letter writing is to have 70 per cent 
of the words one syllable words Such magazines as The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Ladies Home Journal, which are written for 
a w ide range of adult readers, strive lo maintain an average sentence 
length of approximately twelve words and a Jow syllabic intensity 
A research study of two high school bookkeeping textbooks 
reported that the average sentence length was 21 6 words m one text 
and 16 9 in the other The syllabic intensity of each text was found 
to be approximately 1 6 When these data are plotted on Flesch’s 
“Reading Ease Chart,’ the text material scores as “Fairly Difficult ” 

It IS equivalent to the reading difficulty of such magazines as Har- 
per s Magazine, The New Yorker, and Business Week 

The reading difficulty is further verified by House, ivho, in in- 
terviewing bookkeeping students, found that nearly half of them 
reported that they did not finish reading textbook assignments be 
cause they could not understand what they were reading 

Range of Reading Le\ el of Students The students in an> book- 
keeping class represent a wide range of reading levels House * found 
that 62 per cent of the 357 students included m his study were below 


* Ibid p 292 February 1953 
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uredbvrtie bo ov^tauvePeairtir C cimprclicn i c 
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keeping ’ . , . • i 

Doubtless rouny factors arc responsible for iiic lou reaumg icsci 
of our students Fixing the blame for this unfortunate tondilion docs 
not solve the problem hosscser The bookkeeping teacher must rec- 
ognize the reading limitations of the students the hcavv socabularj 
load ot tVic course and the reading di?iStvi\\> s\satessAls. 

and must organize the instructional program accordingly 

SiiS8estto}7s for Meeting the Hauiinf! Problem The follossing 
paragraphs contain some helpful suggestions to tlic teacher for solv* 
ingthe reading problem 

1 A pply sound principles of learning lo » ocabiilar\ binUfing 
Memorization of word lists and definitions as a means of developing 
vocabulary has been rather generally discredited Devoid of associ- 
ation with real experiences memorization IS but temporary learning 
Words become a permanent pan of one’s vocabul iry only sshen they 
are given meaning through experiences or association with expe- 
riences 

For example the word “assets” and its definition, “things ovv ned 
which have a money value, have little meaning to the student until 
it IS associated with things that are real and meaningful, such as a 
bicycle a radio, a wnst watch or clothing When the term is asso- 
ciated with tires, gasoline, oil, auto supplies, or delivery truck, it 
becomes meaningful to the boy who works in the filling station 

‘Merchandise inventory” takes on added meaning when the 
class makes a field trip to a store at inventory time and observes the 
store employees counting and recording the merchandise on hand 
The term ‘dividends’ has more meaning if, through dramatiza- 
tion the class has set up a corporation and has participated m the 

See Appendix A for dcbcripiion of test 
Hou<e op at p 292 
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dramatized situation to determine the amount to be paid to stock 
holders from profits 

To develop a technical bookkeeping vocabulary, students must 
be assisted in associating bookkeeping terms with those experiences 
which they have had or are having outside the classroom In addi 
tion, the m school learning situation should provide as many addi 
tional experiences as possible 

2 Prepare \ocabiihr} hsts Analyze each chapter or unit 
before it is presented, and prepare a list of technical bookkeeping 
terms that are introduced for the first time Also, prepare a list of 
common words or phrases appearing in the chapter that have a spe* 
cial bookkeeping connotation These lists identif> the words that 
must be emphasized and considered in the lesson planning 

In planning the lesson, the teacher should study each term to 
determine what experiences the students have bad that might be as* 
sociated with the term For this reason, the teacher should obtain, 
early in the course, as complete an inventory as possible of the stu 
dents’ work and business experiences and of the occupations of the 
parents Through this information, jt may be possible to associate 
the new bookkeeping terms with expenences the students have had 
To be effective, teaching must begin on the level of the learner — it 
must be based upon his past experiences 

3 Avoid confusion by being consistent in terminology A 
number of terms that are used interchangeably in bookkeeping have 
been pointed out Confusion can be avoided if the teacher is con 
sistent in the terminology used in the mtroductoiy weeks of the 
course Before the completion of the course, he may explain and in 
terchange such terms as “accounting period ’ and ‘ fiscal period,” or 
“account sales,” “credit sales,” “sales on credit,” “charge sales, ’ “sales 
on account” However, the use of these multiple terms when the 
student is first being introduced to the topic greatly increases the 
difficulty of the learning problem 

4 Make the bookkeeping class period an instruction period 
not just a recitation and-tesfing period Many teachers follow the 
practice of assigning new material to be read and studied from the 
text The following day’s class penod is devoted primarily to ques- 
tioning and testing the student’s understanding of the assigned read 
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me Sucl. a plan .s ceitam to -0.011 in low cl .« morale and a hlEll 
dropout and failme talc as it ignores the reading problem 

After a topic has been explained, illustrated, and visualized in 
the classroom and after new bookl eepmg terms have been careful > 
presented, students may profitablj turn to the test for further study 
and clarification The textbool. then becomes a valuable and Intel- 


ligible reference source 

5 Take time to show students Uoh to rend and 5fnd> llic text. 
Bookkeeping requires a difTercnt reading pattern from that to which 
most students arc accustomed Most bookkeeping texts arc very well 
illustrated The illustrations are keyed to the reading and must be 
included as part of the reading pattern The teacher must help the 
students study an illustration so that they see m it what is there For 
example, students should be directed to observe that the heading of 
the illustrated balance sheet contains three parts, that the balance 
sheet IS divided into two sides, that the assets are listed on the left 
side and the liabilities and proprietorship on the right, that the totals 
of the two sides are the same and are written on the same line, and 


other information One way to direct the students’ attention during 
home study is to provide a senes of questions to be answered about 
an illustration On what date was the balance sheet prepared’’ Where 
did you find that date'’ On which side ate the assets listed*’ Is the 
total of the assets the same as the total of the liabilities and propri- 
etorship'’ K the textbook does not provide such questions, they may 
be readily constructed and duplicated 

Time should also be spent in assisting students m reading trans- 
actions Daily oral reading deraonstrations are, therefore, an essen- 
tial part of the lesson plans for the first few days of the bookkeeping 
course Those students who have the greatest difficulty in reading 
might be encouraged to use a blotter or a sheet of paper as a readme 
guide ^ 


6 Use learning gmdes as a learning aid and not as a unit or 
ciapter test The workbooks that accompany most bookkeeping 
SutdK for each tmit or chapter. 
When these toinmg guides are used as unit tests— and this is fre- 
quently done— the student B bang denied a valuable learning aid 
IS V, "“''S' ‘1'= tenmuig guide is completed by the student 

as he reads Ihe text The guide focuses the studLs attL.ou „n .u ' 
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text material, thus, it aids hiin in his reading Class demonstration 
must be used to show how to use the learning guides correctly 

Summary The heavy vocabulary load, the reading difficulty of 
the textbook, and the low reading level of students represent bamers 
to the learning of bookkeeping These barriers become formidable 
to many students when the bookkeeping course is kept largely on 
the “verbalized level,” as opposed to the “experience level ” Reading 
drill and rote memorization of definitions are not enough The solu 
tion IS to tie the bookkeeping vocabulary to the experiences students 
have had and to provide, as part of the bookkeeping course, as many 
additional experiences as possible 

ARITHMETIC PROBLEM 

Many students enter bookkeeping with an arithmetic deficiency 
In his study of 357 high school bookkeeping students, House ^ found 
that 75 per cent were below the average tenth grade student in arith 
metic He also found that beginning bookkeeping students vary in 
anthmetic ability from a level comparable to the lowest 1 per cent of 
seventh grade students to a level comparable to the highest 5 per 
cent of twelfth grade students 

What arithmetical skills are required for the successful study of 
bookkeeping*^ Rosenberg claims that “Bookkeeping is 75 per cent 
arithmetic and 25 per cent application of arithmetic * While this 
IS an extreme point of view, it does serve to focus attention on the 
role of arithmetic m bookkeeping This role has been interpreted by 
some schools as justification for a course in business arithmetic as a 
prerequisite for admission to bookkeeping There is no evidence, 
however, that a business anthmetic prerequisite is the solution to 
the arithmetic problem m bookkeeping Studies show that students 
who have had business anthmetic rate only slightly higher in book 
keeping than those who have never had a business arithmetic course 
Research further shows that the study of business arithmetic has only 
a slight bearing on the mastery of the anthmetic of bookkeeping 

» F Wayne House Factors Affecting Student Acbievemenl in Beginning Book 
keeping in the High School Oklahoma AgncuUural and Mechanical College Still 
water 1953 p 49 

» R Robert Rosenberg Capable Business Arithmetic Teachers Make Book 
keeping Instruction Easy National Business Education Quarterly vol 9, p 19 
December 1940 
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Cerlam aspects c£ anthmetic cjn be more cffcctiscly taught m 
the biokkeepnig course than through a separate husincss-aritlimclic 
ct se n hen that urtthmefc becomes to the student a mean 
rr;L and not an end m ttseh The student seethe need for 
anthraeu. knoailcdge perhaps for the first lime Establishing a need 
IS the first step toward achieving mastery 

Sallow identifies the arithmetical shills required m boobkeep- 

ing to be 


1 Reading numbers 

2 Entering numbers in columns 

3 Adding and subtracling for the purpose of determining an ac- 
count balance and for arriving at a trial balance 

4 Computing extensions on invoices 

5 Determining the purchase price when a trade discount or dis- 
count senes is allowed 

6 Determining the last date tn a discount period 

I Detetmvnmg the net amount to be paid by one svho avads turn- 
self of a cash discount 

8 Computing the various deductions on a modern payroll by use 
of a table and by percentage calculation 

9 Determining the proceeds of a discounted note (a) one's own 
note, (b) a customer’s non-mterest-bcarmg note, and (c) a customer’s 
interest bearing note 

10 Estimating depreciation 

I I Determining the estimated loss on doubtful accounts 

12 Computing the merchandise turnover 

13 Computing the working capital 

1 4 Arriving at the capital ratio and other managerial ratios 

1 5 Determining the good will of a business ■» 


Most Items on the Sallow list require only a mastery of antb- 
metic futidamentals The average student should have acquired 
enough arithmettc skills in the elementary grades to pursue high 
schml bookkeepme with proftt. provided some arithmettc is taught 
m bookkeeping Whatever anthmetic the student may have failed to 
learn can be acquired {ummonally m hts bookkeeping 

"I David Sallow What Can iv, 

vf S ^ »rAp„f' t'Js/' 
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Suggestions for Handling the Arithmetic Problem The sugges- 
tions given m the following paragraphs will be helpful to the teacher 
m handling the arithmetic problem 

1 Test to identify students with arithmetic deficiencies The 
school files may show the student’s grade level in arithmetic as ob 
tamed through standardized arithmetic tests While this information 
IS important, it is more valuable to know the specific fundamentals 
in \\hich a student is below standard, such as addition, subtraction 
multiplication, division, decimals, percentage interest, and problem 
solving A student may rank high in one fundamental and low in 
another If ready-made tests are not available, the resourceful book 
keeping teacher can easily construct and administer tests in each of 
the fundamentals which will spot those students in greatest need of 
assistance 

The testing will probably show that the class is roughly divided 
into two groups The one group of students needs merely an oppor 
tunity for review and drill These students understand the basic anth 
metical concepts but need a chance to refresh their memory and 
require review and drill to increase their speed and accuracy The 
other group consists of those who need far more than a review 
These students need the opportunity to develop basic understandings 
of numbers, fundamental processes, fractions decimals, percentage, 
and other arithmetic skills These are the students who need re 
teaching 

2 P/an instruction m arithmetic Arithmetic instruction can 
not be left to chance A planned program of review and remedial 
instruction must be provided not only for those students who need 
merely an opportunity to review but also for those students who need 
reteachmg 

The following step by step plan might be used m reviewing and 
reteachmg addition Similar sequences can be used to review and 
reteach subtraction, multiplication, division, fractions, decimals, and 
percentage 

Step 1 Teach addition facts There are eighty one basic 
addition facts from 1 + 1 to 9 + 9 Students are probably weakest, 

For helpful suggestions see Remedial Learning in Arithmetic Ch 5 The 
Fundamental Processes in Business Education {The American Business Eduen 
twn Yearbook vol XII 1955) pp 71 123 
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however, on thosecombmaDonsttto.c<;uraAC«ecd 10 These Itiirly- 

SIX combinations may be used for te'-ting and drill 

293839474 
9 2 8 — 

849S65758 

4 9 4 ^ ± J_ _1 Ji J. 

59667686 9 

^ — 
778798899 
7 8 7 

Each student should identify those combinations which he docs 
not know Drill may be provided until all the combinations are thor- 
oughly known Flash cards, time drills, contests, and other devices 
may be used to provide the needed drill 

Step 2 Teack higher decade addition Students who know 
well the basic addition facts sometimes start counting as soon as they 
get into the higher decade level, such as adding the illustrated column 
below 

4 

9 

8 

3 

7 

6 

Dull on combinations similar to the following should then be 
provided to develop skill m higher decade additions 

■1 14 24 64 84 34 54 74 

_9_9_9_9__9_9 9 9 

I 53 33 83 63 73 
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Step 3 Develop attention span Students differ consider- 
ably in the duration of their spans of attention The third step in 
reviewing and reteaching addition is to provide dnlls designed to 
increase the attention span These dnlfs should start with columns of 
three numbers and then progress to four, five, six, and seven until 
ten numbers are reached 



3 

9 

7 

2 

21 

71 

29 

Three numbers 

7 

6 

8 

8 

46 

82 

86 


8 

5 

1 

5 

34 

75 

47 

Four numbers 

2 

2 

3 

7 

15 

86 

65 


9 

5 

S 

6 

27 

27 

24 


1 

8 

2 

5 

52 

93 

47 


7 

6 

9 

8 

84 

89 

82 


and so on to ten numbers 

Step 4 Emphasize checking of addition As soon as stu 
dents are adding more than two number combinations, the impor- 
tance of checking the accuracy of the sum should be emphasized 
The best addition check is to add again but in the opposite direction 
In all drills, starting with Step 3, students should be required to add 
the columns down and then re add upward as an addition check In 
setting an example for the students, the teacher should be cautious 
to observe this same practice in chalkboard demonstrations 

Steps Drill on addends of unequal length Most of the 
additions in bookkeeping consist of numbers similar to those m the 
example below Much of the difficulty in such addition is avoided if 
the numbers are written neatly, with uniform spacing, and m a 
straight column (decimal points must align) Drill designed to em 
phasize these three points should be provided 
21 
34 74 
127 85 
651 
31 10 
84 


3 Relate the anthmelic mstrucUon to the bookkeeping topic 
Before a unit in bookkeeping is presented, it should be examined 
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and the required aiuhmeucal calcuWions determined Tlans then 
:houfd be made tor ba.ever d,., group, or individual inv.ruction 


“ “ tf'dre need lor nr thmetic .Kill is to grow out of bookkeeping, 
thebookkeepmE presentation should precede the arithmetic ptesen- 
ution For example before discussing the calculation of interest, the 
teacher may first discuss the recording of transactions involving 
notes and interest and then direct attention to the calculation ot 


interest 

There are however, certain bookUcping transactions, such as 
recording depreciation and adjusting the supplies account, for which 
the completion of the arithmetic calculation is essential to an under- 
standing of the bookkeeping entry In such transactions, the arith- 
metic would be presented first, followed by an explanation of the 
bookkeeping entry 

After the fundamentals have been carefully presented and re- 
viewed, daily warmup drills in arithmetic may be used The drill 
sheets are passed out as the students enter the room, and are used in 
somewhat the same manner as a warmup drill in typewriting The 
results are the same immediate class organization, eiTective use of 
all available class time, and time for the teacher to take care of the 
necessary clerical details at the beginning of the period 

4 Separate the arithmetic problem from the bookkeeping 
problem When bookkeeping principles and procedures are being 
presented, they should be dcmalhemalized m so far as possible This 


may be done by the use of only round numbers in the initial presen- 
tation Round numbers permit the students to concentrate on the 
procedure or principle at the same time preventing them from being 
distracted by the arithmetic involved Another suggestion for dc- 
mathematization is to give the students the arithmetical solutions 
related to the transaction so that they will not need to make the cal 
culations— for example, the amount of discount, the amount of m 
tercst, the balance due, the account balance, the total of the column 
the sum received from a customer After the student has recorded a 
number ol entries m which ihe anthnietic has been done for him in 
advance he may be given several transactions m which he is required 
to do the necessary ar.lhmetieal calculations The arithmetic solutions 
may be placed on the chalkboard so that those students who are not 
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too sure of themselves may refer to them and use them as a guide 
After the application of correct bookkeeping procedures to problem 
situations has been learned, students should be expected to cope un- 
aided with both the bookkeeping procedures and the arithmetic 
computations 

5 Use only reahslic arithmetic problems in bookkeeping Un 
fortunately, arithmetic problems which are unnatural and quite un 
realistic in business are sometimes introduced in the bookkeeping 
classroom An example of this type of problem is the transaction 
where the student is asked to record a check The check is for a net 
figure after a cash discount has been deducted The student is required 
to determine the amount of discount and the gross amount, working 
from the net cash figure only Such a transaction rarely if ever occurs 
in business Or, the student is told that the company receives a check 
in payment of an invoice less discount, without being given a copy 
of the check or being told the amount for which it is drawn Such 
problems are unrealistic and consume time that might be more prof 
itably used 

While some of the more able students may be capable of com 
plefing complicated interest and bank discount problems many will 
experience difficulty and will spend much time in trying to perform 
the calculations The business way is to use interest and discount 
tables The use of such tables in the classroom not only simplifies 
the arithmetic problem and saves time, but it also provides training 
in accordance with business practice 

6 Teach horizontal addition and subtraction Across the page 
addition and subtraction on payrolls and in multicolumn journals, 
and determining account balances are examples of opportunities m 
bookkeeping to use horizontal addition and subtraction Most stu 
dents have been taught and conditioned to add vertical columns of 
figures and to place the subtrahend below the minuend when sub 
trading For this reason many students do time consuming recopying 
of figures in vertical columns before making additions and subtrac 
tions If this new arithmetic skill — cross addition and cross subtrac- 
tion — is to be developed, a pattern of systematic drill must be 
planned 

7 Write legible numbers Many arithmetical errors in book- 
keeping may be traced to the failure of students to write numbers 
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legibly and properly aligned n columns Additions arc certain to 
be incorrect when 7 s are mistaken for 9 s, s for 7 s, and 2 s for 3’s, 
and S s for 0 s Suggestions for improving the writing of numbers arc 
presented on pages 39 iO 

mnvhl ”'■'""7"^ A bookkeeping examination 

may be more a test of arithmetic than of bookkeeping For example 

stodent s requested to prepare a ixork sheet, adjusting entries and 

know and does not know The !, ‘‘“""'"''"S what the student 

eliminated from such a test bvusinr^"’T '>= ’“fEd'y 

anees and by keepmgthe ‘ambe orT“"‘‘ 

mum, thus greatly simphfvinc the ad "aaessary mini- 

t™ .s the test that requir^the stade ' ? ’’''rf' 

and cash discounts before recordme the i° or trade 

alsment in such a test can be ehnfmatcdTv‘'""°”" 

amounts of the interest or discOTml ^ '»■= 

aponmbo!!teV„""4re™^^^^^ are frequently called 

tally With few exceptions such addmo! ® 

™ an adding machine on which the total <'™a 
me "’"''“a.be^.ded .nr ! Adding 

recom a™™ ™= aiding mart,!! ? student 

recommended 6 machine for each six students is 

following should 




Student using the adding machine to total her trial balance The adding 
machine tape is attached to the bookkeeping statement for subnusston to the 
teacher thereby insuring the correct use of the adding machine 
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The idea ibal ptaeiicc mabev nol appear lo applj 

lo penmanship Uic moru a person wrilcs ihc \soise his hantlssnung 
may become Legible liand«.riunp is cxucnielj impomnl in b(x>h- 
Veepmg Since many siydcnis reach ihc WxiVVcepmg cHss dcficienV 
in hanclvirUmg. the booVhccpmg teacher must tccogni/c the problem 
and do something about it The teacher who taVes the .lUiiudc that 
he IS m the class to teach boohUcping and not Uandw.titmg and 
whose only solution to the handwriting problem is in refuse to accept 
any papers th-tt do not meet his standard has tens narrow a concept 
of his function as a teacher 

Cauw ci Poor ffflmhvnfuii; Some of the reasons s\h> suidcnis 
do not meet acceptable standards of Icgibihiy and neatness in their 
work are discussed below 

1 Carelessness and haste Under pressure of taking hurried 
classroom notes of timed examinations and of limited study time, 
students form the habit of writing hurriedly and all loo frequently 
develop sloppy habits of writing 

T finpTopcr ivntmg tools and iirinng condiiioni Use of a 
wide pointed pen a leaky pen, writing in a cramped position or 
svhilc lounging in an easy chair, poor paper, and failure lo use a 
ruler or blotter are factors contributing to poor penmanship 

3 (/misunl of nriUng or fonnins of letters Same stu- 
dents have developed an unusual method of writing numerals and 
capitals They use cuilicues or give special shapes lo numcraU and 
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capitals, although such flourishes may be individuaiistic, they are 
illegible to everyone but the writer 

4 Writing too large When writing is too large or too thick 
for the printed spaces on the bookkeeping paper, it tends to give a 
sloppy appearance Failure to place figures m vertical alignment in 
columns gives the impression of carelessness 

Siiggestionsfor Improvement of Handwriting What can be done 
in the bookkeeping classroom to improve handwriting*^ Difficult as 
the task may seem, it is not formidable About 50 per cent of the 
writing done in bookkeeping is the writing of numbers There are 
only ten digits, 0 to 9 To learn to write ten digits correctly should 
not be an unsurmountable task for the high school student The 
problem is not even a difficult one, it is basically that of making suf 
ffcienf distinctions so that I's do not resemble 7’s, 9 s do not resem 
ble «3’s, 2’s do not look like S s, and i s do not look like 5's 

Numbers and account titles constitute most of the writing done 
in bookkeeping There are no long sentences to write Application 
of a few simple suggestions should serve to make account titles fairly 
legible The objective in the bookkeeping class is not to make skilled 
penmen out of the students, nor is it to develop one uniform writing 
style for all Any plan to reform students and make all of them con 
form to some specific style of writing will defeat its purpose The 
one standard should be that of obtaining legible and neat work 

Helpful materials may be obtained free of charge or at a very 
nominal cost from the Handwriting Foundation 1426 G Street, 

N W , Washington 5, D C 

1 Obtain a sample of the students best handwriting Ask the 
students to copy a senes of transactions on journal paper Empha 
size that the copy is to be written in their neatest and clearest hand 
writing and that they are to take all the tune necessary This sample 
may serve two purposes First, it may help to identify those students 
who have peculiar writing styles and those who have illegible hand 
writing, and to determine whether this illegibility is in writing words, 
figures, or both Second if the sample is filed it may serve as evi 
dence in a teacher student conference to show the careless and lazy 
student just what he is capable of doing when he tries 

2 Set a good example Neat chalkboard illustrations and neat 



^ /ftslit (hat Ktiulcnli me proper tooU To permit NtudeOt^ 

10 v.art. with poor tools is no kindness Students should be vifi-cd to 
have a good pen with a medium fine flexible point. casiU flowing 
ink. a sharp pencil a metal edged tuler .md a blotter Students can 
not produce neat work with a pen that leaks Iciscs blots on the 
paper, and wcues lines and figures much too iliick for the spaces 
on the bookkeeping paper The use of a blotter vshen writing tn tnk 
should be required A ruler must be used in makinc all nilmgs — 
nothing giscs a pace of bookkeeping ssork an uniidier appearance 
than freehand rulings Students should be taught how to use a ruler 
m making both single and double rulings 

Sufficient writing space to facilitate good handwriting should 
be provided in the classroom and in the stud) hall Special facilities 
can be provided for left handed students Tablet arm chairs de- 
signed for left handed writers arc available 

4 Assist sitidenis in diagnosing iheir handwriting The four 
s's of handwriting arc shape size slant and spacing The correct- 
ing of only one of these factors may change a student s handwriting 
from poor to acceptable 

Letters in each class or group like a-o m / /i k, or / g j . should 
be made the same relative size The writing of most students m 
beginning bookUeping lemis to be (oo large tor enltics in boob- 
bccping forms All donnsttokcs should be paratkl and thus base 
tta same slum The slam may be backhand, senical, or foreard 
The teacher should not tty to change the basic slant, he should 

" See Afpendo: B foe nsro i^l .ajrcB of diUnbuior of nail carJt 
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merely strive for uniformity of slant Spacing between letters, words, 
and margins should be uniform 

5 Encourage some students to print Those students requir 
mg more than simple remedial work to improve their handwriting, 
may be encouraged to do the little writing required in bookkeeping 
by printing or lettering Boynton suggests 

It has been proven that many students with handwriting difficulties 
can learn to letter much quicker than they can be taught to correct their 
handwriting faults Bookkeeping teachers who find “hopeless” hand- 
writing cases m their classes might do well to help and encourage such 
students to shift to lettering instead of continuing to use script or writing 
of the ordinary cursive form Lettering is a frequent requirement for 
filling-m forms in many businesses This fact lends support to business 
students learning to write by lettering ** 

6 Refuse to accept work carelessly done If the teacher’s 
standard of legibility and neatness is reasonable, students will strive 
to meet the standard The teacher, however, must be realistic and 
reasonable Unfortunately, some teachers refuse to accept any 
papers that do not measure up to a certain standard The unac 
ceptable papers are handed back to the student, who is required to 
redo them as many times as is necessary to make them acceptable 
This plan frequently results m students’ painfully redoing papers, 
in becoming discouraged, and in developing a dislike for book- 
keeping Such a plan penalizes the student who has not yet de 
veloped good work and writing habits but it does not help him 
It IS a negative approach to the handwriting problem To refuse to 
accept carelessly done work from those who can do good work is 
justifiable, but the rule must be applied with discrimination 

A sample handwriung analysis chart is shown on page 42 
This chart may be duplicated for use with students’ homework 
After a copy has been checked, it may be attached to each student s 
homework to direct attention to handwriting points requiring ob- 
servation and correction 

Fen vs pencil Most meetings on bookkeeping teaching prob- 
lems eventually get around to a dBCUsston of whether students 

>-Lew.sD Boynton Methods of Soolb W«.nrn Pub 

Ijshing Company Cincjnnaii 1955 p 22 
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keeping papers in typewritten form shouW not be overlooked Many 
business papers and reports in bookkeeping such as checks, in 
voices, financial statements and supporting schedules, and state 
ments of accounts would be typewritten m most businesses If 
students can type and have access to typewriters, why not require 
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slolemenis ami Cher " '%Z’ for jlnanewl ncemems and report 

oppormmti w diicms corr / U course 

wrmns am! '<> ctegrce rypnrum shills mm 

writing course more functional 

GOOD WORK HABITS AND ATTITUDES 

The importance of good w^h^ 

not be overestimated Many discussion of the 

their significance and *7 m l subject are these 

objectives of business edu ^ j^lteepmg Among the qualilies 
qualities more essential than in bookkeeping 
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usually mentioned as being of greatest significance are correct 

studi habits, regnlanty ard punctuality of attendance, planning 
correct use of ones tune organizing norling tools and matenals, 
neatness and accuraci abilm to follow instructions, acceptance of 
responsibility and care with details All teachers should remember 

Utudes“m "“iJ' A =>t- 

deidop™ ^ “*ff«ent. or undesirable, but they will be 

prcvmlTmudf «’= problem of im- 

fl/iW n* ^ general way — thej must have specific plans 

:!r — >0 worf ouTu 

>ool weLy obmin evea hTir f ='’=''oW‘= 

"Ork certain outstanding proMcTO 

-tb used 

represent rather general mlK or teachers Some 

quite specific ' teaching procedures, others are 

essislmg and encour'agin« al7«Senur°d 

habits Space does no p°e™, fne, 8°°'* «“<iy 

b« some principles are °< 'h-^ topic, 

p-pose of recalling .hem to the leader s' ar.e^.mr'''" 

2 Be surfto T''"® " 

3 Study a, a A„t 'entilation 

Z Read .he enure 'seme^^ T uhai, or on a bed 

«ordsiihauhe.e„.e„ee„,p,„^,^p^;R>s>u can explain your own 

d'scussionpeoods"' >"<1 ask for help during class 

Teachers should be ^ 

;.t>.io,h, ^ 'or iheir imprcyemen. 


lUJct ~ [t ,, , 
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Use guiding principles to develop accuracy Knepper sug 
gests that we may encourage and build habits of accuracy through 
the use of guiding principles or slogans Some that have proved 
helpful in his classes are listed here 

1 Test your results for reasonableness 

2 In every bookkeeping entry the total debit amounts must equal 
the total credit amounts 

3 Verify or prove your calculations 

4 Too much haste may change to waste 

5 Your first calculation may be correct, but do not assume it until 

you have proved it , , .l 

6 You save more time by avoiding errors than by hunting them 


Knepper recommends lhat the slogans be written on the chalk- 
board in a “one a day” fashion and discussed He also suggests that 
they be prepared m chart form and displayed where they may be 
referred to at the opportune moment 

Set the pattern Teaching by example is always better than 
teaching by precept Teachers should set the pattern by being 
courteoL, pleasant, and prompt in starting and closing 
also in ma^ng and returning papers They should write leg.bty 
on the chalkboard and be neat both in appearance and m workman 

Fa,r and ir.endly relat.onshtps The importance of student 
teacher relationship is stressed by Cowan 'J'^eTe m 

his [studenfs] confidence unless he is ‘ 

terested in him, not in ,ust Impro^^nt 

Tf torrhintd wTcTn'nm^ .hen confidence we definitely can 

r - - - " “ :dr 

teacher goes out of his way t he part of the teacher 

Emotions are contagious, an ^ student attitude Stu 

will usually make even more unhealtny p 

..HO Knepper Ho„ I Eaeoura. ^ Aecpraey ttd,. 

camn Forum vol 7 P 21 J Meke Good Bookkeepers” B„„ 

IS Harold B Cowan Good Worn b 
ness Education Forum vol 8 p 
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ri \cmsc BOOKKEEtMSG AM) ACCOUSTISG 
dents will usually follow the it-che-s lead in play me fair and in 
being friendly 

t/ie prone hhcralh mo,d cemure Teachers must be alert 10 
se praise (.cnerousK wheneser students do work eorrectly Esery 
olescent is hungry for recognition and praise Ealsc^ praise 

though IS neser appreciated Stutsman points out that the cofollan 
almost unbearable ' ^ ''ben things become 

tn huildiVtsnabriorf hrbn"“''T ’’“''P'"' 

classes are. he follolg ■" bookkeeping 

check lists tor use in audnmg S »ork"""^ standards and m preparing 
3 committees 

■Snorance of wtaT'hfieaehl^eo^^^^^^^^ proHem may be due to 

,JJsccheekhs.s.nsh„wpt 4 ~^^^^^^ 

-<osyt'S.r:S -- Ptnhlems a. .heir 

u„.,„J-redes,,ah.ehahnsaswe.,ase„rtec.sn,„,,^ 

“"’O™' poorly dmj”"'' ‘“0°""' “f '™tk carefully done than 

aiKi F„„j 

As=c 4T„X Tacare‘;:.I'aa 0 " Occ™u„'* “"’"■ai.d ■" 

ss™u^“ — to c..3,n Hsuin or 
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PROBLEMS, QUESTIONS, AND PROJECTS 

1 If you had to group students enrolling m beginning bookkeeping 
into several classes, what standards would you use as the basis for group- 
ing'’ Consider such factors as mental maturity, reading ability, arithmetic 
competency, scores on clerical aptitude tests, interest in bookkeeping, 
occupation of parents, and other factors Defend your answer 

2 Examine a bookkeeping textbook and list the new bookkeeping 
words and terms that are introduced in each of the first four units or 


chapters 

3 Review available reading tests and select a test that you would 
recommend to be used to measure the reading ability of a high school 
bookkeeping class Explain the basis upon which you selected the test 

4 Select a bookkeeping textbook and determine the average 
sentence length and syllable intensity of the first chapter m the text 

5 Do you agree with the statement that “certain aspects of arith- 
metic can be more effectively taught in the bookkeeping course than 
through a separate business-arithmetic course Explain your answer 

6 Examine the first ten chapters of a bookkeeping textbook and 
prepare a list of the arithmetic skills and knowledges that a student would 
need in order to do bookkeeping work satisfactorily 

7 Construct a test that you believe will measure a bookkeeping 
student's skill in addition, subtraction, miiltiplicalion, and division If 
possible, try out your test on a group of high school students or on the 

s" ulderwhlrcircumslances do you believe a teacher is jnslified 
in refusing to accept work on the basis that it indicates 

9 How would you handle a situation in which a ® ™ 

doing the problem work first in pencil and then copying it in ink before 

snbm.mng^..oyou’a, , ,3,^, percentage of .he s.ndenls in your bock 
keeping class are regularly late in Inming in assignments 

Outline the steps you would lake to correct the situation 


CASE PROBLEMS 

I The bookkeeping teacher in HilMal ^ 

an arithmetic test to h.s '’°°“^'|’‘||®j'^eulty with simple arithmetic and 
found that many of the students had asoects of anthmelic 

that most of the weeks of the bookkeeping 

The teacher decided to devote the 
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COUT&S to 3. 


ihoroufh review 


noo^Km-f-fi Avn AcrousiiNr. 
of iTillimctiv *!o IxioVVccpinp inMtuclian 


Do you think that the plan Wtotictl by the tcacbct it n 
solution to tiic mitlitnttii. problciti’ Hoiv itciuM jou line Inndlcil 


same Situation'’ , , 

2 Jane Carney was a bci’tnmnp booklecpine te.itlier. lo avoiu 

discipline problems, the first day of class she cstaWisbcd a set of rules 
which were to govern the comlwet of the class She advised the students 
that any violation of the rules would result in the Mol.iiors receiving 
extra assignments K few days liter a student violated one of the rules. 
To make an example of him. even though the siohtion was relatively 
minor. Miss Carney assigned him a long senes of extra assignments. 
When the student did not do the assignments. Miss Carney rctiucstcd 
that he stay after school and work them under her direction. 1 he student 
reported that he was employed after school hours and therefore could 
not stay Miss Carney then advised the student that he had until the 
ewd of the term to whnwt the extra assignment, and if the work was 
not completed, he would fail the course The student did not turn in 
the penalty assignments but did all other assigned work, made superior 
scores on tests, and caused Miss Carney no lurihcr discipline problem 
At grading time, the teacher was faced with the problem of making good 
on her ruling or of passing the student and running the nsk of losing 
face and possible disciplinary control of the class. The entire incident 
had been so publicized that students were fully aware of the situation, 
as the ruling had been made in the presence of all class members Miss 
Carney gave the student a passing gr.idc but lower than his record 
otherwise justified 

Did Miss Carney make the right decision'’ \Vh,it would you sugccsi 
as an alternative solution’’ 
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IS followed immediately by laboratory practice on problems apply 
mg that principle These problems should be meaningful short 
and similar to the illustrations previously presented 

2 Intentional learning is essentially goal seeking Learmng 
results m changes m behavior— attitudes, knowledge skills, and 
overt conduct As a result of all activity, some learning takes place 
Some IS incidental learning — learning that was not particularly 
planned for Teaching, however, is concerned with planned out 


comes . 

Teachers usually know what they want to accomplish But do 
the students understand clearly what our objectives are’ And under 
standing them, do they accept these objectives as being worthy ol 
achievement^ When they accept they will learn because they ar 
seeking to reach goats which they understand and want 'o 

To bring students to the point where they want to attain the d 
sired objectives is the work of the teacher He 
each new unit topic in such a way that the students see the need for 


^ ® Students must be ready to learn Learning is mos efc^ 
when students are ready to learn It is assumed 
m bookkeeping are mentally capable of 
learn somettmg, but are they ready to 

more to the point, are they ready to learn the specific bookkeeping 
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standing of such terms as ^ tj,c soil ' for teaching 
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these terms and j^^tand why things depreciate and 

spent in helping preparation for presenting the 

how depreciation is c --.nes mvolved An understanding of 
bookkeeping merchants who grant credit do not 

fo^eet alifteir accounts-helps students to understand the book 

keeping entries for bad deb«adj^^^^^^^^ ^ 

.bouirpfan aTd make provisions for developing student readiness 
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4 Sliiden^r leant best nhen mieresled This is a fourth learn- 
ing principle teachers must constantly keep in mind Student inter- 
est cannot be taken for granted It is the teacher’s responsibility 
to develop this interest The teacher may, of course, do this in 
many ways Perhaps one of the most effective and most important 
IS through the introduction of the unit topic The teacher should be 
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the personal experiences of the students The first cycle presented 
ts usually for a service type business and does not include adjust- 
ments 

As the course progresses, the cycle is expanded to get broader 
coverage as various types of adjustments are introduced The 
material also increases m difliculty as students progress through the 
textbook VVe might say that the spiral is continually outward and 
upward Students are carried through a complete bookkeeping cycle 



Spiral Development m Bookkeeping 

several times, each time building upon what they already know but 
learning new subject matter, new procedures, and additional skills 
along the way 

CLASS ORGANIZATION 

There are several different methods of organizing a book 
keeping class but all of them may be classified under one of two 
basic plans Under one plan all members of the class proceed at the 
same rate, under the other each member is allowed to proceed at a 
rate commensurate with his interest, ability, and background 

KEEPING CLASS MEMBERS TOGETHER 

Most bookkeeping teachers follow an organizational plan 
whereby all members of the class are kept together, that is, the 
teacher gives a common assignment to all class members and the 
class proceeds from one unit or chapter to the next Within this basic 
plan a number of widely different methods may be used 
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Aisigmrcil-Clais Discuision Method Under this method, the 
teacher generally introduces a new topic by assigning a unit or 
chapter to be read and studied from the text Problem material may 
be assigned to be done upon completion of the reading The suc- 
ceeding class penods are devoted to answering questions the stu- 
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formidable and with a teaching plan which places the burden of 
learning upon the student with a minimum of teacher help, many 
students lose interest, become discouraged, and drop out or accept 
failure in the course 

Teachers who use the assignment-class discussion method 
with any degree of success generally follow these rules 

1 Spend some time motivating the work before assigning a unit 
to be studied from the textbook 

2 Use time early m the course lo show students how to read and 
study the bookkeeping textbook 

3 Explain the proper uses of learning guides that are m the work 
books as an aid m reading and studying the text 

4 Prepare a vocabulary list on each unit or chapter and devote 
time to helping the students understand the new words and terms before 
turning to the textbook reading 

5 Make sure that all students participate in the class discussion 
— that a few students do not dominate it 

Teacher-Explanation Demonstration Method Under the 
teacher-explanation demonstration method all new subject matter 
IS presented and explained by the teacher before it is studied from 
the textbook by the class members Following the explanation of a 
principle (or along with it) one or more sample problems may be 
worked on the chalkboard, showing the application of the principles 
to problem situations The students are not assigned textbook read 
mg or problems until the teacher is certain that the students have the 
necessary background to do the work with success and satisfaction 

This instructional plan has several advantages 

1 It gives the students confidence They turn to their textbook 
reading and problem work with a feeling of assurance 

2 It uses the textbook as a teaching aid not as the major instruc 
tional medium The textbook becomes a reference source and supple 
ments the class presentation 

3 It centers upon the teacher the responsibility for teaching 

4 It permits the use of sound teaching principles Bookkeeping 
words and terms may be related to student experiences new meaningful 
experiences provided concepts dramatized and principles visualized 
The course can be kept largely on the expeiience level ns opposed to 
the verbalized level 
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slower students, auditing (checking) problems, preparing classroom 
demonstrations, planning test questions, and preparing bulletin 
board and other display materials may be assigned to the faster 
students These responsibilities, if properlj controlled to avoid 
student exploitation, can have real educational values for the more 
able students and can also be of great assistance to the <;lo\ser 
students as uell as to the teacher 

Organize extra projects These projects would be related to tx^e 
bookkeeping course and would be planned and developed by com 
mittees composed of the faster students Among the projects that 
might be considered are a community survey to determine the era 
ployment opportunities, a survey of bookkeeping graduates to learn 
their bookkeeping responsibilities and duties, an analysis of the 
duties performed by bookkeepers, a study of the accounting 
systems used by various types of businesses in the community 
preparation of reports indicating the various methods of estimating 
bad debt losses, of determining depreciation, and of calculating 
merchandise inventory, and the advantages and disadvantages of 
each method Such projects would greatly enrich the bookkeeping 
course and provide valuable activities for those students who com 
plete their work long before the slower members of the class 

Promote work experience opportunities The work experience 
could be had both out of school and in school If possible, some of 
the more able students might be placed in jobs where their knowl 
edge of bookkeeping would be used for a portion of each school 
day If It IS not practical to place such students m business, arrange 
ments might be made for them to keep the cafeteria records or 
records of clubs and school organizations or to assist with the rec 
ords in the administrative office 

INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP STUDY PLANS 

To encourage each student to progress at a rate comparable 
to his ability, the members of the class are allowed to work either 
individually or in small groups The fast students are not held back 
by the slower learners Each individual or group proceeds at his own 
speed through the textbook, reading the unit discussions and work 
mg the problems at the end of each unit 

Usually some form of student guide sheet is prepared The 
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j^aole outcomes, problems to 
po nts covered by the unit, a 
completing the problem ma- 


terial and study suggestions 

Individ (d Study Meihod Xjnder this method each student pr 
ceeds at his own rate He loWcv^s the guide sheet supplied by the 
teacher, reads the textboo^^, and works the assignments The teacher 
moves from desk to desk, helping students on an individual basis 
When several students require assistance at the same time, the 
teacher may call upon some of the belter students to assist them 
This procedure is similar to correspondence study except, of course, 
that the student has a teacher to consult when help is needed Many 
private business schools use this method with satisfactory results for 
students who are studying beyond the first introductory course 

Group Unit Method The group unit method of teaching book- 
keeping IS an attempt to improve instruction m bookkeeping by 
seating students of comparable ability in groups and allowing them 
to work together The group begins a new unit of work when the 
old one has been completed and when a test covering the unit has 
been taken and passed Thus, there will be several groups in the one 
class, each group probably working on a different unit The method 
IS consistent with the following educational principles 

1 Learning is an individual matter, but it takes place most 
efficiently and effecuvely m a social setting 

2 Freedom is important in the teaching learning process 

3 Recognition of progress is essential to continued behavior, 
which results m learning 


Some teachers prefer to have students work as a class group 
through the first unit of the course The class is then organized into 
ability groups and students are assigned to groups according to 
their success on the first unit Other teachers believe that they obtain 
better results by postponing the grouping until the bookkeeping 
cycle has been covered Still others begin the group plan at the be- 
ginning of the second grading period 

Under the jroup method, the classroom must be equipped with 
the type of furniture that »dl pern.,, students to sit in groups, such 
as tables large enough to serve four to six students This arrange- 
ment creates a natural situation with students working co operatively 
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and aU members of a group doing the same work at the same time 
The teacher is free to move from group to group and to give help 
as It IS needed 

The material used m the testing of the students at the end of 
each unit must remain in the hands of the teacher Upon comple- 
tion of a unit all members of one group fake the test at the same 
time but are not permitted to work together When the members of 
the group have completed the material assigned and have made a 
satisfactory grade on the test, they are ready to start a new unit 
To eliminate the relaying of information by students from one group 
to another, since all groups will not be taking tests at the same time, 
the teacher must prepare more than one comparable test covenng 
each unit 

Disad\ antages of Both Plans Although the individual and 
group study plans do provide for individual differences through 
permitting students to progress at their own speed, neither plan is 
equally effective for all students The above average student will be 
able to read and follow directions from the guide sheet, study the 
text, and complete problem assignments with a minimum of teacher 
direction The slower student, however, is not able to make satis 
factory progress under this plan unless he receives a great deal of 
individual assistance 

Shortly after the start of the course, the students are working 
on different topics Thus a well organized class presentation includ 
mg illustrations, demonstrations, and other visual aids in the ex 
planation of a new bookkeeping pnnciple or procedure is not 
possible For example, an explanation of adjusting entries cannot 
be made to the class as a whole, as each individual or group in the 
class will not reach the unit on adjusting entries at the same time 
This creates a very heavy burden on the teacher, as each principle 
and procedure must be explained and repeated many times 

SELECTING A PLAN 

The advantages and disadvantages of each instructional 
method or plan have now been discussed A method appropriate for 
one group of students may not be effective for another A class plan 
that will work at the end of the elementary course may not neces- 
sarily be appropnate for the beginning of the course Some units 
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adapt themaehe- mo-e readily to ode ^pe of “ 

another type An mstraction pa-teni effeewe for adtanced book 
keeping ma, not work v dl in .be elementary eotirae Thus a 
teaser should not use any one method to the exclusion of the 
Others Vanetv adds interest to classroom procedure The wise 
teacher wUl be flexihl'' m adapting his methods to the background 
and ability of the students 


PROBLEMS QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 Why does the assignment-<Iass discussion method tend to 
promote memonaation'^ 

2 Explain how the learning guides in worXbooVs may be used to 
assist students in reading and studying the tejcibook 

3 How does the teacher explanation demonstration method build 
student confidence'* 

4 To keep students from copying m bookkeeping some teachers 
change one or more figures m each problem and m the practice set so 
that all students will not have identical figures Do you approve this plan‘d 
How would you prevent copying** 

5 Prepare a table or chart comparing the relative merits of the 
(our basic teaching methods discussed in this chapter 

6 When students are to work together in small groups (three to 
five students) what ts the best plan (or determining how to group them** 
Give reasons for your suggestion 

'I Suggest several ways in which bookkeeping students might work 
together in groups 

8 Why IS the individual study method more appropriate for 
second year or advanced bookkeeping than for the elementary course** 

9 Should a teacher vary his teaching methods during the year** 
Explain your answer 

10 The criticism is made that today s schools promote mediocrity 
What docs this msavi to you’ How can rt be avoided in the teaching of 
bookkeeping** 

f 1 Why 15 the group method of teaching bookkeeping more etfec 
live tor the mote capable Modems than for the slower students’ 


CASE PROBLEMS 

1 Up to the monlh of February 
as a group havine daily assicnments 
tuary the class started on a practice 


the bookkeeping class had worked 
and daily class discussion In Feb 
set The teacher advised the class 
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that the set would be due in six weeLs, however, students might work as 
rapidly as they wished and thus progress at their own speed As a reward 
for completing the set before the established deadline, the students were 
advised that when their set had been completed and approved, they might 
spend the rest of the bookkeeping class time m working on assignments 
for other classes 

What IS your evaluation of this plan*^ 

2 Enrollment in elemeniary bookkeeping m the Central High 
School necessitated the scheduling of six classes One teacher recom 
mended that an effort be made to group students m the classes according 
to their ability The head of the business department opposed the plan 
and presented the following arguments 

a Homogeneous grouping of students is undemocratic It con- 
stitutes a reflection on the slow students and gives the fast 
learners a feeling of superiority 

b Aptitude for bookkeeping cannot be measured No prog- 
nostic test or factors have been established sufficiently valid 
to justify their use Whatever factors might be used to divide 
the students would not be much better than a guess 
c Some teachers would have only the slow learners (if they 
could be identified), and this is not fair 
d Even if the classes were divided the school has a uniform 
time schedule and uniform tests All classes would still have 
to proceed at the established rate in keeping with the time 
and test schedules 

What IS your reaction to the recommendation and to the arguments of 
the department head'’ 
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others Variety adds interest to classroom procedure The wise 
teacher wiU be flexibl'- in adapting hts methods to the background 
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PROBLEMS QUESTIONS, AND mOJCCTS 

1 Why does the assjgnmeniHilass discussion method tend to 
promote memorization'’ 

2 Explain how the leammc guides in workbooks may be used to 
assist students in reading and studying the textbook 

3 How does the teachet-^xphnaiion demonstration method build 
student confidence'’ 

4 To keep students from copying in bookkeeping, some teachers 
change one or more figures in each problem and in the practice set so 
that all students will not have identical figures Do you approve this plan'’ 
Hew would you prevent copying*’ 

5 Prepare a table or chart comparing the relative menls of the 
four basic teaching methods discussed in this chapter 

6 When students are to work together m small groups (three to 
five students) what is the best plan for determining how to group them'’ 
Give reasons for your suggestion 

7 Suggest several ways m which bookkeeping students might work 
together in groups 

8 Why js the individual study method more appropriate for 
second year, or advanced bookkeeping than for the elementary course'’ 

9 Should a teacher vary his teaching methods during the year'’ 
Explain your answer 

10 The criticism is made that today s schools promote mediocrity 
What docs this mean to you*’ How can it be avoided in the teaching of 
bookkeeping*’ 

1 1 Why is the group method of leaching bookkeeping more effec- 
tne for the more capable students than for the slower students? 
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that the set would be due m six weeks, however, students might work as 
rapidly as they wished and thus progress at their own speed As a reward 
for completing the set before the established deadline, the students were 
advised that when their set had been completed and approved, the) might 
spend the rest of the bookkeeping class time in working on assignments 
for other classes 

What IS your evaluation of this plan** 

2 Enrollment m elementary bookkeeping m the Central High 
School necessitated the scheduling of six classes One teacher recom 
mended that an effort be made to group students m the classes according 
to their ability The head of the business department opposed the plan 
and presented the following arguments 

a Homogeneous grouping of students is undemocratic It con- 
stitutes a reflection on the slow students and gives the fast 
learners a feeling of superiority 
b Aptitude for bookkeeping cannot be measured No prog 
nostic test or factors have been established sufficiently valid 
to justify their use Whatever factors might be used to divide 
the students would not be much better than a guess 
c Some teachers would have only the slow learners (if they 
could be identified), and this is not fair 
d Even if the classes were divided, the school has a uniform 
time schedule and uniform tests All classes would still have 
to proceed at the established rate m keeping with the time 
and test schedules 

What is your reaction to the recommendation and to the arguments of 
the department head‘d 
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keeping For that reason they will not be described here There are, 
honever certain common characteristics which identify good Ics 
son planning whether the lesson topic is development of opening 
entries preparation of a Inal balance, or completion of a tax re 
port 
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There must be a proper balance among theory drill and practice 
Theory should be quickly converted into a practical understanding of 
principles Drill is of value, but it should not be extended to the point 
where it is no longer a meaningful experience The teacher should make 
every effort to distribute practice m such a way that overemphasis on any 
one phase is avoided and that a balanced picture of bookkeeping is 
maintained * 

4 Realistic materials and procedures are used One basic 
principle of learning is that learning is most effective when the sub 
ject matter is presented as nearly as possible in the setting in which 
It will eventually be used Applied to lesson planning for book 
keeping, this means that materials used, teacher presentation, and 
student practice must be as realistic as conditions permit 

5 Provisions are made for individual differences The wide 
range of individual differences that exist in a bookkeeping class, as 
pointed out m Chapter 2, makes it imperative that effective plan 
ning include provisions for meeting these differences 

6 Student participation is planned Action, not only by the 
teacher but also by the students, should be planned If the teacher 
does all the talking, explaining, and demonstrating, and if the 
students are largely passive — ^giving perfunctory answers to ques 
tions — very little learning is taking place To learn, students must be 
actively engaged in solving problems, raising questions, criticizing 
suggestions offered, and evaluating practices 

7 Student time is conserved Five minutes of lost time each 
day accumulated over a year adds to several weeks of instructional 
time Time is lost when class time is used to place on the chalkboard 
needed materials and forms which could have been prepared before 
class, when transactions and problems that could have been dupli 
cated are dictated to students, when time consuming methods are 
used in class to check problems and tests when assignments and 
instructions are customarily repeated because some students were 
not attentive, and when students do not have proper tools, ma 
terials, and supplies 

8 Procedural functions of the classroom are roiitinized Such 
daily routine tasks as checking attendance, distributing and collect 

* Louis D Boynton Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping South Western Pub 
Iishing Company Cmcinmn 1955 p 45 
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CHAPTER t 


Lesson Planning 


A BUILDER WOULD NOT Contract to build a house without adequate 
blueprints of the structure to be produced A >';^Bhway engineer 
would not attempt to construct a bridge unless he 
what was to be done at each stage of construction A conscientious 
teacher would not face a class of boys and girls without having 

pfunso/ncon More slnrling 
,he day, ,^ork Many teachers prepare only 
while others write their plans in full The 

do well to develop a complete lesson plan for “n.t oj sub ec 
matter to be taught Proper planning assures lhat those factors 

which make for success are included 

Four basic questions are involved in lesson planning 


1 What should be donet 3 What materials should be 

used'’ 

2 How should It be done’ 4 How should results be evalu 


These questions may be referred to as the four T , at teachmg 


Target 

Techniques 


Tools 

Testing 
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Other terms commonly used arc objectives, methods, materials, and 
evaluation The problem of les'^on planning becomes one of thinking 
through the steps to be followed m the development of a lesson m 
terms of these four essential elements of good planning. One form 
of outline that may be followed for a lesson plan is given below. 

LESSON PLAN OUTLINE FOR UNIT 
OF SUBJECT MATTER 
(Four T t of Teaching) 

Targets — Obtectnes 

Goals to be accomplished 

Techniques — Methods 

a Suggestions for launching the unit 
b Teaching procedures to be followed 

Tools — Mflienols 

a Selection of textbook (if needed) 

b Visual materials needed — chalkboard illustrations, charts, posters, 
films, and other aids 

c Supplementary materials needed — workbooks, duplicated prob- 
lems, practice sets, and other supporting materials 

resting — Evaluation 

a How students are to evaluate their own work 
fj How you (teacher) arc to evaluate students’ work 
c How you are to evaluate your own work 

TARGETS— OBJECTIVES 

Objectives serve as directional guides and arc therefore es- 
sential to teaching They not only determine what is to be done but 
also limit teaching activities by ruling out discussion that m no way 
aids m reaching those objectives. The choice of objectives greatly 
influences the selection of teaching techniques to be employed, 
teaching materials to be utilized, and evaluation items to be used. 

We hit more targets when we aim for them, and we can aim 
more accurately when targets arc specific and are m full view. Broad 
general objectives, such as “to develop good personaUty traits,” 
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“to jmpro\e penmanship,” “to mcrease arithmetical skjJJ,’ ‘to 
show the cfTect of transactions on accounts and ‘ to give an ap 
prcciation of the \aJuc of records,’ are objectives which maj applj 
to every lesson in bookkeeping Certainly every bookkeeping class 
period should contribute to the attainment of these objectives 
However, they are not very helpful as specific targets for any given 
unit or class To be useful, objectives must be specific “to demon 
strate the difference between legible and illegible writing of figures, ’ 
“to improve skill in adding two- and three digit numbers hori- 
zontally," “to record merchandise withdrawn by the proprietor ” 
“to teach the purpose and use of the eight column work sheet, ’ to 
explain how the balance sheet is prepared from the work sheet,’ 
and * to show how to balance and rule accounts ‘ 

The Joint Committee of UBEA, NABTTf, and DPE empha 
sizes the importance of students’ understanding the objectives in the 
following statement 

Learners always have goals although these goals may not coincide 
with the goals teachers have in mind The goals of learners are always 
significant to them or else they would not set them up The teacher s task 
IS to make worthwhile and appropriate goals significant to the learner 
This would include a clear understanding on part of learners of the 
nature of goals and a clear picture of (he progress being made ’ 

Objectives must be realistic in the sense that they are attainable 
within the time provided A major pitfall of inexperienced teachers 
IS an attempt to cover too much in any one lesson This practice 
results in too rapid coverage, confusion by the students, and time 
wasting by the teacher There are many days in a school term Only 
a small amount of work need be covered each day If definite and 
oiyec/jwes are jeJeeJed and the teaching procedure is 
carefully planned and executed, the day to day program will 
progress smoothly and profitably 

TECHNIQUES— TEACHING METHODS 

Too frequently teachers do not give sufficient attention to 
introducing a new unit of subject matter, they assume that students 

1 Joint Committee of UBEA NABTTI DPE What We Know About Motiva 
tion Business Educaiion Forum vol 10 p 19 April 1956 
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automatically waut to study the next unit because it is new Each 
new unit should be presented to students in a manner that creates 
interest and stimitlutes a desire to learn 

Because of the complex 
nature of human motitalion no single motivating device will 
nfiuence all students m the same way In lesson planning the 
Wacher must usually thinl in terms of more than one motivating 
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or bulletin board may stimulate interest Films and filmstrips may 
at times also be used for this purpose 

Guest speakers A talk by a credit manager may spark en- 
thusiasm for a discussion of procedures in handling bad debt losses 
An explanation of purchasing procedures by a purchasing agent 
may develop interest in the unit on handling purchases 

Field trips By observing actual business procedures, stu- 
dents may see the need for an understanding of a specific topic 

Committee investigations and reports Where an entire 
class cannot be taken on a field trip, a committee of students may 
serve as a substitute 

Classroom problems Problems encountered by students in 
one topic may kindle interest for other topics For example, in 
ability to obtain a Inal balance ma> be all that is necessary to launch 
a lesson or unit on steps to be followed in discovering errors on a 
trial balance 

Demonstrations of easier or improved methods Easier 
and shorter ways of dome things are alwa>s appealing Special 
journals and subsidiary ledgers are but a few of the many topics 
that may be motivated through this appeal 

3 Maintain a proper balance between motnation and pres 
entation Satlow explains this principle as follows 

Some teachers fail to motivate the work sufficiently with the result 
that pupils see no puqjose m pariicipaling in the lesson On the other 
hand, there are teachers who spend so much time motivating the work 
that very little time is left for (he actual learning process to take place 
through the establishment of the proper habits and skills 

Neither extreme is justified We do need motivation to show pupils 
the need for the learning of the new knowledge or skill Every part of 
our work is to be motivated, not only the presentation But, our motiva- 
tion IS not to be extended for loo long a period of time, for we must 
remember that motivation sets the stage for learning, but that, in and of 
Itself, It does not result in learning Since in a skill subject learning results 
from practice and utilization, we should allow for the optimum amount of 
practice and utilization * 

Teaching Procedures Chapters 7-19 discuss the teaching pro 
cedures that may be used in presenttng the different units in book 

2 I David Satlow Helpful Hints in Teaching Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Monograph 96 South Wester!} Puhitshmg Company Cjncinnati 1956 p 28 
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Keeping For that reason they will not be described here There are. 
hov^ever certain common characteristics which identify good les 
son planning whether the lesson topic is development of opening 
entries preparation of a trial balance or completion of a tax re 

^ 1 Ohjeciives 0 } the lesson are dejimte A well developed 

plan includes provisions for insuring that all students are fully 
aware of the objectives of the lesson If objectives are to be realized 
students must Know and accept them Some teachers write the ob 
jectives of the lesson on the board at the beginning of the period 
With the aims of the lesson constantly before the students, there is 
greater probability of a direct flow of work toward the goal 

2 Emphasis is placed on undersiandiag not on memonta 
non Many facts in bookkeeping can be memorized profitably 
However memorized facts are of little value to students unless they 
understand the applications Effective teaching m bookkeeping re 
suits in the ability to understand and use what is learned 

Kahn emphasizes the importance of the why m bookkeeping 
m his statement 

instruction must emphasize the why as well as the how 
The student who merely learns how to record transactions might be 
able to apply his debit and credit training wjih sufficient proficiency to 
earn good marks in school but will have difliculty if he is able at all to 
make the transition from the bookkeeping records used in the classroom 
to those found m business Consideration of the why of every activity 
will develop a true understanding of the bookkeeping equation and the 
principles of debit and credit the purposes of special columns and special 
journals the need for proofs and controls the relationship of inventory 
purchases sales credit and collection and production procedures and 
will enable the student to apply his knowledge intelligently in any 
situation ’ 

3 Proper balance ts prcnided betneen presentation and prac 
lice In planning provisions should be made for a proper balance 
m time and emphasis between subject matter presentation and prac 
tice Boynton emphasizes the importance of this balance as follows 

'Gibenkahn The Teach ng of BooUeepine Amer can B s ness Ed tea 
ion vol 12 p 246 Miy TW6 
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There must be a proper balance among theory dnil, and practice 
Theory should be quickly converted into a practical understanding of 
principles Drill is of value but it should not be extended to the point 
where it is no longer a meaningful experience The teacher should make 
every effort to distribute practice in such a «ay that overemphasis on any 
one phase is avoided and that a balanced picture of bookkeeping is 
maintained * 

4 Realistic materials and procedures are used One basic 
principle of learning is that learning is most effective when the sub 
ject matter is presented as nearly as possible in the setting in which 
It will eventually be used Applied to lesson planning for book 
keeping, this means that materials used, teacher presentation, and 
student practice must be as realistic as conditions permit 

5 Provisions are made for individual differences The wide 
range of individual differences that exist m a bookkeeping class, as 
pointed out in Chapter 2, makes it imperative that effective plan 
ning include provisions for meeting these differences 

6 Student participation is planned Action, not only by the 
teacher but also by the students, should be planned If the teacher 
does all the talking, explaining, and demonstrating, and if the 
students are largely passive — giving perfunctory answers to ques 
tions — very little learning is taking place To learn, students must be 
actively engaged in solving problems, raising questions, criticizing 
suggestions offered, and evaluating practices 

7 Student time is conserved Five minutes of lost time each 
day accumulated over a year adds to several weeks of instructional 
time Time is lost when class time is used to place on the chalkboard 
needed materials and forms which could have been prepared before 
class, when transactions and problems that could have been dupli 
cated are dictated to students, when time consuming methods are 
used in class to check problems an<f tests, when assignments ancf 
instructions are customarily repeated because some students were 
not attentive, and when students do not have proper tools, ma 
terials, and supplies 

8 Procedural functions of the classroom are routinized Such 
daily routine tasks as checking attendance, distributing and collect 

* Louis D Boynton Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping South Western Pub 
Jjshing Company CjncinnaU 1955 p 45 
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mg matenals placing work on the chalkboard, classroom ventila- 
Lon, and other classroom chores are routinized so that they take 
jp a mm'tnum ol teacher and student time 

9 Monown\ js m e>//fed While routmized procedures should 
be established for the handling of many aspects of the daily lesson, 
the general teaching procedure and class pattern should vary from 
day to day If each day is but a repetition of the preceding day, 
sooner or later boredom is certain to set in Vaneiy m teaching 
procedure should be planned 

10 Difficulties are anticipated In planning for a lesson, the 
teacher should anticipate difficulties which may interfere with the 
smooth development of the lesson during the class period as well as 
difficulties that the students may encounter m completing the as- 
signed homework The difficulties may include troublesome arith- 
metic calculations, vocabulary problems, unfamiliar wording of 
instructions and transactions, errors m the textbook, and misleading 
figures If these difficulties are anticipated m the teacher planning, 
both class time and student study time may be conserved 

Homenork A lesson plan must include activities to follow 
the class presentation of the topic or unit Learning of bookkeeping 
requires more than an understanding of the theory, it also requires 
practice in applying the theory Pan of this practice can and should 
be completed as part of the class period when the teacher will have 
an opportunity to supervise the work of the students The remaining 
practice must be done outside the class period as homework Kahn 
and Freeman list the following reasons why homework m book 
keeping is necessary 

1 To save class lime Class iime can be reserved for teaching only 
when practice applications arc undertaken without loss of class time 

2 To apply new learning Learning in bookkeeping is an accrual 
bf principles and procedures Bookkeeping is best learned when each 
ilem IS diagnosed and understood Ihrou^ class activities, then intensively 
practiced and applied 

3 To help slow learners Today’s teacher must pace his instruction 
to the tempo of his class average A number of learners who do not grasp 
principles and procedures until they have themselves, at their own pace, 
tried them out arc to some extent ne^ected in class activities Without 
homework, many a slow learner would fall by the wayside early m the 
course 
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4 To challenge fast learners To many a superior boy or girJ the 
opportunity of doing homework is the one aspect of the course that 
lacks boredom 

5 To help absentees If aJI learning is restricted to the classroom 
the absentee is hopelessly lost unless effective homework assignments can 
be given him close on the heels of the teacher s assistance m explaining 
the principles and procedures he has missed 

6 To provide self mventory Only the learner who has opportunity 
to work alone on his own resources knows what he knows and does not 
know and therefore knows when and on what to ask for help 

7 To provide class inventory Careful handling of assignments 
gives the teacher an inventory of what students do and do not under 
stand 


Among the thirty criteria for an assignment that Satlovv lists 
are the following 

It is based upon coverage of a topic rather than on pages 
Instructions are definite — students know exactly what is expected 
of them 

It consists of a judicious blending of reading matter and problem 
solving 

It includes questions to guide students in their study or refers pupils 
to a model solution as a guide in their work 

It IS characterized by a gradation of difficulties 

It offers a challenge by means of several thought provoking ques 

tions 

It makes provision for individual differences within the class 
It possesses enough variety to maintain student interest 
It is of proper length and difficulty 
It lends Itself to ease in checking • 

TOOLS— M A TERIALS 

Under this section of the lesson plan the teacher lists those 
tools and materials which he and the students will need in the 
presentation and development of the lesson Even the most ex 

s Gilbert Kahn and M Herbert Freeman How to Assign Bookkeeping Home 
work Business Teacher vol 31 pp iS-l6 Febniary 1954 

e I David Sallow Assigning HomeworV m Bookkeeping Tl e Balance Sheer 
vol 38 p 153 December 1956 
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penerced teachers take time to itemize the materials they will need 
Notiiirij, detracts more from a class presentation than the teacher’s 
interrupting the class to obtain or look for materials which should 
ha%c been ready for immediate use Although the teacher’s abUity 
to improvise grows with experience, the best illustrations, the best 
demonstrations, and the best over all presentations always result 
trom careful preclass planning 
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scheduling for days and weeks before they are to be used Reserva 
tions must be made for films and projection equipment Bulletin 
boards must be planned and worked on for several days before the 
date of intended use 

One must keep in mind the goals of the lesson and the mate 
rial must be chosen to aid in the accomplishment of these goals For 
example, the films ‘ Bookkeeping and You” and “Accounting The 
Language of Business’ might be used early in the course to help 
attain goals pertaining to orientation or inspiration They would be 
untimely, however, if the objective were that of explaining the use 
of adjusting entries 

When audio-visual aids are mentioned, many teachers imme 
diately think of films and filmstrips These constitute a small part of 
audio Visual materials, m the teaching of bookkeeping they play a 
minor role Posters, charts, diagrams, bulletin boards, chalkboard 
demonstrations, models, and many other forms of visual aids are 
prepared and used more frequently than are films These, along with 
suggestions on how they may be prepared, are discussed m Chapter 5 

Supplementary Materials In order to provide for differences in 
ability of class members, a good bookkeeping textbook contains 
problems on more than one level of difficulty There are differences 
in interests as well as in abihiies Publishers have made available a 
great variety of teacher materials to supplement the textbook 

Workbooks, when properly used, are excellent teaching mate- 
rial Most workbooks contain business forms and journal, ledger, 
and work sheet paper, organized to provide the correct amount of 
lines required for each problem in the text In addition, most work 
books provide learning or study guides, the value and use of which 
have already been discussed 

Workbooks offer many advantages to both the teacher and the 
student They save time, as accounting paper does not need to be 
identified and distributed in class They help the teacher in checking 
papers, as the location of the work on the papers is identical Stu 
dents do not waste paper, as the workbook provides just the right 
form and the nght number of lines They help the student to present 
neater work In addition, they may be a money saver for the student 
or the school Because of the conservation of paper that the work 
book provides, the actual cost of the workbook in most cases would 
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Teacher C\ah(ates the Students Work Several factors must be 
considered in the evaluaimp and grading of students’ work These 
factors are discussed in Chapter 21 

Teacher E\ah{a{es His Teaching ff a teacher prepares good 
lesson plans, he is \er) likcl> tr> attain success m teaching If he fails 
to prepare his work Ihorounhij. he is quite likely to wander from 
the immediate task and fad to accomplish the lesson objectives 

When a teacher has more than one class of bookkeeping, he 
may not remember exactly what has been discussed m each class 
In some instances he may find that a few points were never ade- 
quately explained to one or more groups 

Where there has been httle learning, there has been little teach 
mg The teacher needs to evaluate his leaching in order to improve 
his techniques, to strengthen lus good qualities, and to eliminate his 
weaknesses 

Teachers seeking to improve their teaching skill will be anxious 
to use every means available A teachers sclf>appraisal check list 
appean in Appendix L In some schools teachers are rated by 
their students by the use of cheek sheets In this way a teacher dis 
covers points of strength and weakness One such evaluation sheet 
IS illustrated in Appendix D 

PROBLEMS. QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 What arc the advantages and disadvantages of having written 
lesson plans for use in bookkeeping leaching’’ 

2 What arc the four major divisions in lesson planning as discussed 
m this chapter’’ What is included wilhin each division’ 

3 The statement has been made that ‘there is no one method of 
teaching that is best for all students ” Do you agree with this statement’ 
£xpi'am your answer Whaf anr nV nnpiWaWvsiTS' of Ah? ftoVaraf.w.* kse 
lesson planning in bookkeeping’ 

4 How important is the “introduction part of a lesson plan’ 
What IS Its chief purpose’ 

5 Choose three topics that arc taught in first year bookkeeping 
and outline for each a way in which it can be motivated 

6 Do you agree with the statement "motivation sets the stage for 
learning, but m and of itself, it does not result m learning ’’ What are 
the implications of this statement for lesson planning’ 
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students don’t appreciate me now, but just wait untij they get out in the 
business world, tliey will appreciate what I did for them” She usually 
continues with some comment such as “Do you remember Willie Mason‘> 
I met him in town the other day and he said Miss Hartley, I sure wish 
I had taken your advice and worked hard when I was in school and m 
your classes If I had, I would have had a far easier time on my job ’ ” 

Do you think that it does not matter that her students comments are 
true as long as the students learn bookkeeping‘s Justify your position 
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CHAPTER 5 


Using Visual Aids 
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1 The key points of the demonstration must stand out 

2 Every student must be able to sec and hear 

3 The key points must be reviewed and summarized at the end 
of the demonstration 

4 The demonstration must have been so planned that it can be 
completed within the class period 


Emphasize One Ke\ Point Organize each chalkboard illustra- 
tion around one and only one key point That point may be the parts 
of a balance sheet, the divisions of a profit and loss statement, how 
to complete a w ork sheet, the effect of transactions on accounts, how 
to journalize transactions, how to post to ledger accounts, how to 
balance and rule ledger accounts, or any one of a long list of book- 
keeprng procedures and facais 

Frequently so many points are incorporated m one illustration 
that students do not see specifically the major point that the demon 
slration was designed to develop For example, assume that an illus- 
tration IS to be used to show the effect on the ledger accounts when 
payment is received for a sales invoice on which a cash discount has 
been allowed In illustrating this transaction, some teachers ( 1 ) rule 
a four-column cash payments journal, explain each part, and then 
make the entry m detail in the journal, (2) rule the ledger accounts 
in detail, and (3) post to each account, carefully observing all 
details 

By such a demonstration, the teacher has illustrated not only 
one key point but three key points ( 1 ) how to journalize the entry 
in a four column cash journal, (2) how to post from a four column 
cash journal to ledger accounts, and (3) how the entry affects the 
ledger accounts when posted The result is that the demonstration 
takes more time than the purpose justifies, and students may not see 
the one point that the demonstration was designed to illustrate — the 
effect of the transaction on the ledger accounts 

The journalizing procedure and the posting procedure must be 
illustrated in due time However, such demonstrations should come 
after the student understands the effect of the transaction on the 
accounts 

When the illustration is stripped of all but the essentials, after 
It IS completed it may appear as follows 
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Recorchnf, Receipt of Payment of Sales Imoicc 


To emphasize the key points of an lUusiration 

1 Hase all preliminary work on the board before the demonstra- 
lion starts 

2 Use colored chalk to identify the key point or figures 

3 Use connecting lines, arrows, or circled figures to direct atlen- 
iion 

4 Strip the illustration of all but the essentials 

Arrange for All to Sec An elementary principle of good teach 
ing is that all board work should be so arranged and presented that 
every student can sec and hear This principle would not justify 
comment is ere it not so frequently violated even by the most ex- 
perienced teacher 

The direction of the lighting, the location and amount of chalk- 
board space, and the physical arrangement of the rooms vary so 
widely as to make specific suggestions impractical Every teacher, 
however, should observe these precautions and checks 

1 Check all paris of ihc room to make certain that light glare does 
not obscure the view of the board from any part of the room The light 
glare should be checked several times as n varies wilh the lime of day 

2 Make certain that the board is washed frequently so that the 
contrast between the board and the chalk is at a maximum 

3 Use jellow chalk to improve visibility 

4 Make certain that all board writing is high enough so that 
♦ludenis in rear rows can sec it 
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5 Determine the mo'it desirable board location for the best visi- 
bility of all students 

6 Avoid obscuring the board when writinc 


Rcmcm and Siinunarre In one instructional period several 
different things ma> be illustrated each illustration being directed 
toward developing one key point For example in one instructional 
period the teacher may demonstrate on the board ( 1 ) how sales 
transactions are journalized (2) how the journalized entries are 
posted to the respective ledger accounts, and ( 3 ) the effect of a sales 
transaction on ledger accounts While each of these points will be 
illustrated separately, they need to be tied together for a final review 
or summary To facilitate this final review, an orderly arrangement 
must be worked out for plaeing the material on the board so that it 
may be retained 

Although key points should be summarized at the end of each 
senes of illustrations, a final review at the end of the period will 
summarize the lesson for the students and thereby round out the 
instructional period This final review of the lesson will take but a 
few moments if the illustrations have been well arranged and have 


been retained on the board 

Plan lor Compknon IVnhm Period The request Do Not 
Erase - plagues many a teacher who shares classrooms with other 
teachers It is a great temptation at times to retain on the board 
materials that have been carefully developed and that 'vill be needed 
in a subsequent period To tic up board space needed by other teach 
cts, however, indicates a lack of consideration of others 

In planning a board demonstratton, therefore, the teacher 
should so organtze the material that he may comp etc the dem^ 
stration within the class penod By limiting each ■l^ttration to the 
development of one key point, by stripping each of ad 

but the essentials, by preparing the preliminary "“h brfo« he sta 
of the class period and by so planning the demonstration as to avoid 
^nruntl^efsa; d’elays, the teacher be able .0 demensrrate most 

bookkeepmg procedures. no^en 

In illustrating vanous DooKkeepmfe ,.vnmn1e 

should have certain preliminary matenals ^ 

to illustrate how financial statements are prep 
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lieet the work sheet must be available for use The development of 
tne ‘.orK sheet, however, has been presented m a previous lesson and 
V '•.•‘t an element for developrsteni in Ihc lUustratton for the day To 
Old delay at the beginning of the class period in placing on the 
board suc-b preliminary work necessary to the demonstration, several 
things may be done 

1 Students may be selected and trained to put such material on the 
board during the first part of the penod while other routine matters are 
being taken care of 

2 A large portable chalkboard may be used The material may be 
placed on the portable chalkboard before the class begins The board 
may be wheeled into position at the beginning of the period 

3 Slate cloth may be used The material is placed on the cloth 
before class use The cloth may be attached to a roller mounted above 
the lop edge of the chalkboard 

4 Terms that will be used year after year may be permanently 
prepared on wall charts or on large cardboard plaques 

Other Suggestions Since most bookkeeping illustrations re 
quire the use of bookkeeping forms, the teacher will save much time 
by applying the following suggestions 

Permanently rule on the chalkboard a journal form, a ledger 
form, and a work sheet form This permanent nilmg may be done 
by etching or painting lines on the board The etching may be done 
with a steel-edged rule, a nail file, or any other sharp instrument 
Only thin, sharp lines are needed the chalk dust settles m the 
grooves and makes permanent lines Thin lines may be painted on 
the board by the use of a “paint stnper,” vvhich may be bought at a 
hardware store or paint store Use a rubber base paint in a soft 
shade of yellow 

Appendix E gives suggested dimensions for the journal, the 
ledger, and the work sheet 

Where permanent rulings of forms on the board arc not desir- 
able. scmipcTmancnt rulings may be done by making chalk lines on 
a wet boird Allow the board and chalk rulings to dry before using 
ihc board 

Stencils arc available for stenciling the work sheet form, two 
column journal, and account form on the chalkboard The stencils 
arc mounted on rollers above the board When needed, the stencil 
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IS pulled down over the board and by passing an eraser over the 
stencil, the imprint is sketched on the board A form may be placed 
on the board in a matter of seconds ( Bookkeeping chalkboard sten 
cils may be obtained from the Corbett Blackboard Stencils, 548 
Third Avenue, North Pelham, New York ) 

Plan for students to rule the board with the needed forms before 
or at the beginning of the class period Student monitors may be 
selected for this purpose and taught how to make the rulings This 
plan saves teacher time 

For the journals and the work sheet, prepare paper or card 
board ruled and printed with columnar headings The use of these 
heading strips, fastened at the top of the board when needed, elimi 
nates the need for writing m the columnar headings and serves as a 
guide for the vertical rulings 

The column headings of a work sheet and a permanently ruled 
work sheet are shown m the illustrations below 



A work sheet form permanently ruled on the chalkboard The form 
was painted on the board with a paint striper and rubber based paint The 
color yellow waJ used to proside high \isual contrast with the black surface 
of the chalkboard 
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Use cardbaatd panels to cover matenal on the board until it is 
ready for presentation For example, to save the time of filling in the 
Tccount titles and amounts of a balance sheet as it is being presented 
in class, the balance sheet with all account titles and amounts filled 
in may be placed on the board before the class period Strips of 
paper or cardboard panels may be cut to cover each section (assets, 
UdbiliUes, proprietorship) As the class presentation progresses from 
one section of the balance sheet to the next, the stop coveting the 
section may be removed 

To facilitate ruling, use a yardstick with a small grip on the 
back This permits holding the yardstick in place with one hand and 
ruling with the other 

Several lines may he ruled at one time by the use of a line ruler 
which holds several pieces of chalk for horizontal rulings 

The use of a pointer will save the teacher many steps and will 
lessen or prevent the teachers blocking some student s view of the 
chalkboard 

Instructions for preparing a yardstick for board ruling are given 
below 

1 Use an extra wide yardstick A T square from which the end- 
piece has been removed makes an excellent stick 



2 Attach a hand grip to the stick This permits you to hold the 
stick firmly in place with one hand and rule with the other A window- 
sash lift makes a convement grip It can be fastened to a small block, 
which in turn may be fastened to the stick 

3 Place the hand grip on one side of the stick so that it can be 
hdd w(hoa{ mrerfering with the rufmg along the other side 


BULLETIN-BOARD EXHIBITS 

The bulletin board K a very hclptul visual aid for the book- 
keeping teacher It b cspeaally useful for introducing a new unit 
topic summatizing a anil of study, displaying student work, keeping 
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abreast wiih current happenings m business, and exhibiting samples 
of business forms and records As a motivation device it sustains 
interest and serves as a source of challenge, pride, and aesthetic 
appeal The bulletin board appeals to all students, it leaps the hurdle 
of individual differences It helps to set the tone of a classroom and 
serves as a standard for neatness A glance at the classroom bulletin 
board frequently gives an index to the personality of the teacher, his 
professional awareness, and the class achievement 

For review purposes here are a feu of the basic rules to be 
observed m the use of the classroom bulletin board 

1 A bulletin board exhibit should have a purpose 

2 An exhibit should relate to the topic being studied 

3 The materials used should be accurate and up to date 

4 Bulletin boards should be chanced frequently 

5 Bulletin board exhibits should be prepared by both teacher 
and students 

BULLETIN-BOARD PREPARATION 

The following suggestions may be helpful in the actual prepa 
ration of bulletin board exhibits 

Headings This requirement should be obvious, but it is some 
times neglected A caption at the top of the exhibit will tell the 
observer what it is about In many cases, also, the headline serves to 
give the exhibit balance and symmetry — it serves as a theme, tying 
the display together All headings and subheads should be short, 
simple, clear, and uniform 

Legibility The purpose of an exhibit is to make the meaning 
clear at a brief glance Therefore, the exhibit should make sense and 
should be simple enough to be understood by the average observer 
The lettering used should be legible and concise See Appendix F 
for a list of companies prodacing commercially prepared letters for 
use m making bulletin board displays 

Color and Balance Colored lettering or materials attract atten 
tion Materials displayed with symmetry or balance also attract at 
tention Colors that blend or contrast properly are helpful These 
factors also help to give an exhibit a finished look and an artistic 
touch 
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re3d>io prescmabon Por example, to save the titne of filling in the 

account title-> and amounts of a balance sheet as it is being presented 
in class the balance sheet with all account titles and amounts filled 
m may be placed on the board before the class period Strips of 
paper or cardboard panels may be cut to cover each section (assets, 
liaoili’ies, proprietorship) As the class presentation progresses from 
one section of the balance sheet to the next, the strip covering the 
section may be removed 

To facilitate ruling use a yardstick with a small grip on the 
back This permits holding the yardstick in place with one hand and 
nibng with the other 

Several lines may be ruled at one time by the use of a line ruler 
which holds several pieces of chalk for horizontal rulings 

The use of a pointer will save the teacher many steps and will 
lessen or prevent the teachers blocking some students view of the 
chalkboard 

InstiTichons for preparing a yardstick for board ruling are given 
below 

I Use an extra wide yardstick A T square from which the end- 
piece has been removed makes an excellent stick 



2 Attach a hand grip to the stick This permits you to hold the 
stick firmly in place with one hand and rule with the other A window- 
sash lift makes a convenient grip It can be fastened to a small block 
which in turn may be fastened to the stick 

3 Place ihe hand grip on one side of the stick so that it can be 
held wuhoul interfering with the ruling along the other side 


BULLCTIN BOARD EXHIBITS 

The bulletin board is a very helpful visual aid for the book- 
keeping teacher It is especially useful for introducing a new unit 
topic, summarizing a unit of study, displaying student work, keeping 
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abreast with current happenings m business and exhibiting samples 
of business forms and records As a motivation device it sustains 
interest and serves as a source of challenge pride, and aesthetic 
appeal The bulletin board appeals to all students, n leaps the hurdle 
of individual djlTcrcnccs ft helps to set the tone of a classroom and 
serves as a standard for neatness A glance at the classroom bulletin 
board frequently gives an index to the personality of the teacher, his 
professional awareness, and the class achievement 

For review purposes here arc a few of the basic rules to be 
observed in the use of the classroom bulletin board 

1 A bulletin bonrd exhibit should have a purpose 

2 An exhibit should relate to the topic being studied 

3 The materials used should be accurate and up to date 

4 Bulletin boards should be changed frequently 

5 Bulletin boird exhibits should be prepared by both teacher 
and students 

BULLETIN-BOARD PREPARATION 

The following suggestions may be helpful in the actual prepa 
ration of bulletin board exhibits 

Headings This requirement should be obvious, but it is some 
times neglected A caption at the top of the exhibit will tell the 
observer what It IS about In many cases, also the headline serves to 
give the exhibit balance and symmetry — it serves as a theme, tying 
the display together All headings and subheads should be short, 
simple, clear, and uniform 

Legibility The purpose of an exhibit is to make the meaning 
clear at a brief glance Therefore, the exhibit should make sense and 
should be simple enough to be understood by the average observer 
The lettering used should be legible and concise See Appendix F 
for a list of companies producing commercially prepared letters for 
use in making bulletin board displays 

Color and Balance Colored lettering or materials attract atten- 
tion Materials displayed with qimmetty or balance also attract at 
tention Colors that blend or contrast properly are helpful These 
factors also help to give an exhibit a finished look and an artistic 
touch 
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CGCSTJONS ABOUT 
i>l‘LLLTiN-BOARD MECHANICS 

Exhibits are intended to be seen They must also be understood, 
cr their purpose will not be accomplished Here are a few sugges- 
I ons pertaining to the mechanics of bulletin-board preparation that 
ha\e proved valuable 


thumblackr'^*'’^^ material that is easily pierced with 
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Pictorial Balance Sheet 
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9. When possible, use a question form of caption The question 
challenges, draws attention, encourages a second look 

10 Now and then cover your display area, even if ic is a fine cork 

board, with colored paper, or solid tone wallpaper, or ceiling paper 

anything that will give the board a fresh look 

11 Bulletin board displays should be affirmative One should not 
post poor work, even as a bad example — not in view of what we know 
about mental hygiene 

12 Honors coming from having one’s work posted should be 
generously accorded Anyone can post the work of superior students, 
It takes alertness and ingenuity to find something worth posting that is 
prepared by below-average students 

13 Successive displays should be so strikingly different that the 
“steady trafficker” realizes a new display is posted 

14 Dismounted display materials should be saved, many of the 
illustrations and pieces of art work can be used another year 

15 Leaving a board completely blank is better than sticking up 
anything, for haphazard use destroys the market ” 

The Materials File The teacher should build up a file of bul 
letin-board materials The types of materials collected are indicated 
by the following suggested list of folder titles 

Accounting systems — sets of forms used by a particular business, 
such as filling station, grocery store, or restaurant 

Business forms — invoices, vouchers, checks, notes, and like forms 

Cartoons — situations related to office and bookkeeping work 

Corporation reports — stockholder reports 

Financial statements — balance sheets and profit and loss statements 
of well-known local corporations 

Former students — pictures, news clippings, and reports on former 
students 

Guidance uiformation — want ads, occupational statistics, employ- 
ment opportunities, college courses, magazine articles 

News clippings — news stones related to bookkeeping and account- 
ing 

Pictures office machines, offices, bookkeepers at work, and other 

business photographs 

Miscellaneous items related to bookkeeping 

The help of students in collecting and caring for these materials 
should be solicited 
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9. When possible, use a question form of caption The question 
challenges, draws attention encourages a second Joolc 

10. Now and then co\er >our display area, even if it is a fine cork 

board, with colored paper, or solid-tone wallpaper, or ceiling paper 

anything that will pKc the board a fresh look 

11. Bulletin-board displays should be affirmative One should not 
post poor work, even as a bad example — not in view of what we know 
about mental hygiene 

12. Honors coming from having one’s work posted should be 
generously accorded Anyone can post the work of superior students, 
it takes alertness and ingenuity to find something worth posting that is 
prepared by below -average students 

13. Successive displays should be so strikingly different that the 
“steady trafficker” realizes a new display is posted 

14 Dismounted display materials should be saved, many of the 
illustrattons and pieces of art work can be used another year. 

15. Leaving a board completely blank is better than sticking up 
anything, for haphazard use “destroys the market ” 

The Materials File The teacher should build up a file of buN 
letin-board materials The types of materials collected are indicated 
by the following suggested list of folder titles 

Accounting systems — sets of forms used by a particular business, 
such as filling station, grocery store, or restaurant 

Business forms — invoices, vouchere, checks, notes, and like forms 

Cartoons — situations related to office and bookkeeping work 

Corporation reports — stockholder reports 

Financial statements — balance sheets and profit and Joss statements 
of well-known local corporations 

Former students — pictures, news clippings, and reports on former 
students 

Guidance information — want ads, occupational statistics, employ- 
ment opportunities, college courses, magazine articles 

News clippings — news stones related to bookkeeping and account- 
ing. 

Pictures office machines, offices, bookkeepers at work, and other 

business photographs 

Miscellaneous items related to bookkeeping 

The help of students m collecting and caring for these materials 
should be solicited 
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iVALL CH4Kri AND POSTERS 

The \ariety of charts and posters that nny be prepared for use 
n day bj day tlassroom work in bookkeepmg is J/miiJcss These 
charts and posters may be used m scscral ssays 

Demanstralion anti Presentation Charts may be pre- 

pared for use as part of a classroom demonstration of a bookkeeping 
principle or procedure They arc similar m composition and type to 
the illustration that would be prepared on the chalkboard Illustra- 
lions prepared on cardboard or m some other permanent form, how- 
ever, have the advantage over the chalkboard illuslralion in that 
they may be used several limes in the course for rcMcw, and then 
filed and used year after year Chans of business forms and papers, 
steps in preparing a balance sheet, forms for financial statements, 
adjusting entries, account forms, and the relation of the subsidiary 
ledger to the general ledger are but a few of the many charts which 
may be prepared and used m this manner 

C/assroo/n Monitors Charts and posters may be prepared and 
placed in the bookkeeping room as ever-present reminders or moni- 
tors Such posters should be displayed in conspicuous places in the 
classroom and left for several days or a week If they are prepared 
ailractivefy, they not only teach but also add to the atmosphere of 
the bookkeeping room ,4LP /C£. /ICE, and L/P accounts, steps in 
the bookkeeping cycle, the fundamental equation, and rules for re 
cording increases and decreases in accounts arc illustrations of this 
type of chart or poster 

RevieH Flash cards showing account titles can be prepared 
These flash cards may be used repeatedly for rapid review As the 
cards are flashed, students may be asked to identify the classification 
of the account, whether the account should have a debit or a credit 
balance, whether the account would be increased by a debit or a 
credit, on which financial statement the account would appear, and 
many other things 

Flash cards showing common transactions can also be pre- 
pared As they are flashed, students may be requested to indicate 
the accounts to be debited or credited m recording the transactions, 
or the journal m which the entry would be made 

See Appendix I for illustrations of posters and charts 
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iviECflANlCS OF MAKlf^G CHARTS AND POSTERS 

Commercially prepared wall charts may be purchased How- 
any teacher can prepare mcspcnsivc >ci attractive charts more 
texible in their use than those commercially prepared Charts that 
re to be used repeatedly deserve to be well made, to be ruled and 
lettered as precisely as possible, and to include color to direct atten- 
tion and improse appearance Permanent charts may be made on art 
board or washable window shades The shades may be mounted on 
window blind rollers and installed above the chalkboard for con- 
venient use 

Charts and posters made for a temporary, immediate purpose 
— ^lo perk interest at the start of a unit, to summarize a brisk learn- 
ing situation, to enliven a conimittces report, to illustrate a proce 
dure or relationship — should be simple The basic function of such 
charts is to crystallize class thinking and learning, their use is only 
for the moment One cannot justify taking student time to make 
elaborate posters with painstaking lettering and art work On the 
contrary, posters may be made on wrapping paper, wall paper, or 
ceding paper The letters may be cut out from newspaper headlines 
and pasted on the paper, or they may be hand drawn with a broad 
felt tipped lettering pen with a broad tipped poster pen or with a 
soft grease pencil The illustrations, whether pictures, charts, or 
graphs, should not be hand drawn art of distinction They may be 
casual cutouts or extremely simple "stick figures’ (See Appen- 
dix G) 

The design of the poster should be planned by the students who 
are to prepare it The principal value of a learning aid poster lies in 
deciding what to put on it— -the poster itself is quite secondary, im 
porlant only m that it reminds the students of the discussion and 
other learning activities that led up to making the poster 

STORAGE OF CHARTS AND POSTERS 

The use of good charts and posters stimulates the preparation 
of new ones Quite soon the teacher is faced with the problem of 
satisfactory storage space for them Although most classrooms arc 
not equipped with adequate storage facilities for posters, the prob 
lera may be solved rather easily 
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One very satisfactory way to provide suitable storage is to build 
a compartment within a closet Another plan is that of a flour bin 
built into the bookshelf area A third method is to build a suitcase 
type of box with a hinged door on one side 

FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 

Only a few motion pictures have been developed for use m the 
bookkeeping classroom Those suitable for showing early in the 
bookkeeping classes are discussed on page 113 Filmstrips are avail 
able for use in connection with specific textbooks These filmstrips 
are listed in Appendix H 

A filmstrip should be shown several times in the same class 
room and used for a number of different purposes if its full educa 
tional values are to be obtained Freeman and Hanna list ten different 
uses for a bookkeeping filmstrip 

1 To Preview Using a filmstrip to launch a new unit not only 
previews it efficiently but also stirs keen interest in the topic 

2 To Summarize As a summary of instruction and a vivid one 
at that the filmstnp is hard to beat You show it (this is the second 
showing) immediately after your presentation of a new theory just 
before the class digs in on its practice problems 

3 To Review The filmstrip is shown a third time when the unit 
has been completed the problems are finished and the students are 
preparing for their unit quiz The showing is a dynamic way to review 
and prepare for the quiz how students welcome it' 

4 To Recapitulate Every filmstrip includes many an illustration 
at which you exclaim My* but that s good* You can come back to it 
time and time again Its not lost 

5 To Remedy Instruction Many teachers use the filmstrip after a 
quiz as well as before it often the quiz itself reveals basic misunder 
standings that can be quickly remedied by running through the filmstrip 
again 

6 To Help Make Up If a student misses school when a new unit 
IS introduced having him view a related filmstrip is probably the quickest 
way for him to catch up 

7 To Overcome Difficulties If students do not understand a pnn 
ciple or procedure (every class has some such students) letting them 
go through the filmstrip once more may help them overcome the problem 

8 To Visualize Many students understand things thoroughly only 
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Jien ,1-v see them vtsunhzed, here the ptotessmell skill of the jrlisU 
vvHo esepa-e the actual art tvorit for each frame conies to your assistance 
9 To Save Time ’J ou turn a iktiob, n v,hoIe new picture 
ihe screen— -i form or ^titement that would require a teacher half an 
hour or more to draft on the blackboard 

lO To Review the Course In 10 or 1'^ minutes. uMUg wisely 
^elected filmstrips a teacher can review the whole bookkeeping cycle, in 
an hour a whole course ' 


Suideni « filnxurip far rtiticrfim niKrifciioii T/te teacher '< narra 
liye esphnninn the filmvtnp if being played on the tape recorder af the student 
observes the film The portable chalKhoarii (j/iow/i at the le/i) is used here 
to pariiiion the protection area from the rest of the c/asiroom Thu arrange 
ineM rerfucei the outside hghs ihiit permitting eufier viewing 

To facilitate the use of itlmstnps for remedial instruction and 
make up work, a fable with a mounted projector should be perma 
tiently located in the darkest corner of the room A small 30 inch- 
square while screen can be painted on the wall If necessary, a small 
frame can be built to shade the screen With this arrangement, indi 

» M Herbert Freeman and J MarstaM Harms How lo Use Bookkeeping 
Film&inps Bf.siness Tenr/ier vol 32 p 2 Seplember-October 1954 
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vidual students ma> use the filmstrip without disrupting the entire 
class 

The purchase of filmstrips can be justified for anj school if 
they are used a number of times in the same class 

OTHER VISUAL AND AUDIO AIDS 

Opaque Proicctor The opaque projector may be used to pro 
ject forms and pictures used m bookkeeping Materials mounted on 
light weight cardboard are most practicable However, when a senes 
of forms arc to be shown, they may be mounted on a Jong strip of 
paper and fed through the machine Illustrations in the textbook 
may also be thrown on the screen by the use of the opaque projee 
tor, which may also be used to project samples of student work on 
the screen for examination b> all members of the class Corrections 
on a paper can be pointed out for the benefit of all class members 
The opaque projector may also be used to rule a business form on 
the chalkboard The form is projected on the board surface and the 
ruling done from the projected outline 

The chief advantage of the opaque projector is that materials 
may be shown in their original form without the necessity for copy 
mg them Its chief weakness is that the room must be darkened for 
satisfactory reproductions on the screen 

0\erhead Protector When the Vu graph, Visualcasf, and over 
head lantern slide projector are used, the teacher may, either stand 
ing or sitting at his desk, write on the platform of the machine and 
the writing will be projected on a screen or wall in front of the class 
Commercially prepared bookkeeping forms including work sheets, 
journal forms, and ledger forms are available for use with these 
machines As the teacher at the projector writes on the forms with a 
wax pencil, the form and his writing are projected in magnified form 
on a screen or on the wall back of him The advantages of these 
projectors are that they save the time of drawing forms on the board, 
the instructor can face the class and do all demonstrations, and the 
projection can be high enough on the front wall or screen so that all 
students may see 

Slides Commercially prepared slides designed for use in book 
keeping may be purchased See Appendix H A teacher who is inter- 
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vidual students ma> unc the filmstrip without disrupting the entire 
class 

The purchase of filmstrips can be justified for an> school if 
they are used a number of times m the same class 

OTHER VISUAL AND AUDIO AIDS 

Opaque Projector The opaque projector ma> be used to pro- 
ject forms and pictures used in bookkeeping Materials mounted on 
light-weight cardboard arc most practicable However, whenaseries 
of forms arc to be shown, they may be mounted on a long strip of 
paper and fed through the machine Illustrations m the textbook 
may also be thrown on the screen by the use of the opaque projec 
tor, which may also be used to project samples of student work on 
the screen for examination by all members of the class Corrections 
on a paper can be pointed out for the benefit of all class members 
The opaque projector may also be used to rule a business form on 
the chalkboard The form is projected on the board surface and the 
ruling done from the projected outline 

The chief advantage of (he opaque projector is that materials 
may be shown m their original form without the necessity for copy 
mg them Its chief weakness is that the room must be darkened for 
satisfactory reproductions on the screen 

0\ erliead Projector When the Vu graph, Visualcast, and over- 
head lantern slide projector are used, (he teacher may, either stand 
ing or sitting at his desk, write on the platform of the machine and 
the writing will be projected on a screen or wall in front of the class 
Commercially prepared bookkeeping forms including work sheets, 
journal forms, and ledger forms are available for use with these 
machines As the teacher at the projector writes on the forms with a 
wax pencil, the form and his wnting are projected in magnified form 
on a screen or on the wall back of him The advantages of these 
projectors are that they save the time of drawing forms on the board, 
the instructor can face the class and do all demonstrations, and the 
projection can be high enough on the front wall or screen so that all 
students may see 

Slides Commercially prepared slides designed for use in book- 
keeping may be purchased See Appendix H A teacher who is inter 
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ested m photography can prepare his own slides The Prepa''"'™ 
booUeepmg slides would be an interesting project for a student 

Flannel Board The flannel board may be used as a display 
board or as a teaching device For example, the flannel board may 
be used to identify and summanze the steps m posting from the jour- 
nal to the ledger Strips would be prepared identifying each step, for 



The fianml board is being used lo emphasize the correct steps in post 
ing procedure 


example. Fust, record the amount ’ **$60006, enter the date,’ and 
so on As each step is demonstrated on the chalkboard, the appro 
priate strip is placed on the flannel board When the demonstration 
IS completed the flannel board may be used to summarize the pro 
cedure 

Tape Recorder The tape recorder may be used to add variety 
and realism to the classtooni In preparation for class, a senes of 
transactions may be dramatized by students, and the class requested 
to identify the transactions and record them in journals as they listen 
to the playback of the dramatized skit Students become so accus 
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tomecl to seeing transactions onij in textbook printed form that the> 
frequently do not recognize a realistic transaction 

The tape recorder ma> also be used to narrate filmstrips and to 
record talks made by visitors to the class for playback the next day 
when the class is discussing the talk They may also be used by stu 
dent committees for interviewing business people and for recording 
radio talks, such as the talks made each year on preparation of in- 
come tax forms 

PROBLEMS, QUESTIONS yiND PROJECTS 

1 ^^ake a list of the items you would look for in evaluating a 
teacher’s use of the chalkboard 

2 Construct one of the following and be prepared to demonstrate 
its use 

a A cardboard set of work-sheet headings to be placed at the 
top of the chalkboard when using a work sheet form 
6 A set of flash cards 
r A chart or poster 

3 Demonstrate one of the following 

a How to rule a ledger account form semipermanently on the 
chalkboard 

d How to use cardboard panels to cover material until needed 
m a demonstration 

r The correct way to use a yardstick and rule lines on the 
chalkboard 

4 Plan a chalkboard demonstration on one of the following topics 
a How to balance and rule accounts 

b How to record a note receivable in the general journal 
c How to reconcile a bank statement 

5 Explain how a bulleim board may serve to improve interest in 
the bookkeeping classroom Be specific 

6 Prepare a bulletin board display on some topic related to book 
keeping 

7 Prepare a check list for evaluating (a) a motion picture film, 
(b) a filmstrip to be used in a bookkeeping class 

8 How can filmstrips be used for follow-up work after a test has 
been given’’ 

9 How would you justify to your high school principal the cost of 
purchasing a $45 set of filmstrips if you had only one elementary book 
keeping class each day'’ 
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10 Prepare a flannel board demonslrauon on one of the following 
topics 

a Steps in the bookVeeping cycle 
b Steps in postin" from the loumal to the ledger 
c Steps m balancma and ruling a ledcer account 
d Preparation of the trial balance 

11 Prepare a dramatized skit related to some bookkeeping topic, 
have the ski recorded on a tape recorder for playback to your class 

C/ISE PROBLEMS 

1 To facilitate checking a bookkeeping teacher has the previous 
night s homework assignment placed on the chalkboard at the beginning 
of the class period He reponed that he had difficulty getting students 
to place their homework on the board until he announced that he would 
add 10 points to the grade of the paper of any student who voiunteered 
to arrive at class early and place the work on the board The daily rush 
o! students arriving before class to earn the 10 points became so gre^l 
that he had to set a maKimucn quota of 10 s to be earned by any one 
student 

What do you think of this plan‘d 

2 Chester Allen a bookkeeping teacher in Chicago reported on 
a newspaper published by bis bookkeeping class 

About twice a semester our bookkeeping class publishes a two 
or three page duplicated newspaper You might not think that a course 
m bookkeeping lends itself to such a project but it actually docs very 
well Recent issues have carried such accounts as these 

Winning honors in the BT (Business Teacher) bookkeeping 
awards program fiiwhngs of an informal survey on salaries of 
bookkeeping alumni suggestions to schoolmates on filing income 
tax returns profile of an outstanding alumnus report of a 
visit to an accounting firm s office etc 

In addition the class likes to run such special features as a book 
keeping honor roll for penmanship or fieure writing or use of ink 
answers to the questions most commonly missed on quizzes book 
keeping cartoons personal news roster of class committees 
etc 

We have found that our Ledger has spurred interest m bookkeep 
mg not only in the class but throughout the entire school Enrollments 
are up' 


Trader March 1955 p II 
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What other news ideas can you think of that would be appropriate 
for such a newspaper'^ 
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CHAPTER 6 


Using Community Resources 


Bookkeeping graduates frequently report that they do not keep 
books in business as they were taught to do tn school This, of course, 

IS true Records in business are, to a certain degree, tailor-roade m 
terms of the needs of the particular business A bookkeeping system 
appropriate for one tjpe of business may not be adequate for an- 
other Underlying all double-entry records, however, are the same 
basic principles, but the application of these principles may vary 
from one business lo anoihcr To attempt to cover in an instructional 
program the vanous applications of the principles to the hundreds 
of different types of businesses would be impractical 

The relationship between the principles and procedures as 
taught m the classroom and their application in business can be 
shown ( 1 ) by taking students to business offices in the community 
to observe howr records arc kept, and (2) by bringing business rec- 
ords into the classroom lor examination Thus, if our bookkeeping 
course IS to be practical, »c must use community resources 

A wide variety of ditTercni types of records can be observed in 
the business areas close to most schools There are usually chain 
stores, service type businesses, small specialty shops, restaurants, and 
offices of professional men There may be a public utility, a manu 
factoring concern, a small department store, an accounting firm, and 
a bank — and do not overlook the records kept m the school ofTice 
Some of the businesses may be large, others may be small Some ma\ 
98 
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be single proprietorships some partnerships and others corpora 
tions 

The proximity of businesses to the classroom makes possible 
the arrangement of class field trips to business firms without disrupt 
mg the students school program Many trips may be made within 
the regular class period Others may be arranged for free penods and 
after school 

FIELD TRIPS 

The following listings suggest the types of activities that slu 
dents can observe in local field trips 
At the Local Bank 

Purpose and procedures for preparing deposit slips and making bank 
deposits 

Writing checks and drafts and making withdrawals 
Reconciling the bank statement 
Obtaining loans preparing notes and calculating interest 
Using safe deposit boxes and night depositories 
How the bank keeps its records with depositors 
How posting machines are used 

At OS^ces of Local Doctors Dentists and Lawyers 
How appointment books are kept 
How charges and cash payments are recorded 
How patient and client accounts are kept 
Use of petty cash records 

A( Office of Manufacturing Company 
Payroll procedures and records 
Depreciation calculations and records 
Procedures for handling cash receipts and cash payments 
How customer and creditor accounts are kept 
Preparation of financial reports 
Stock certificates and records 

At a Local Cham Store 

How inventory records are maintained 

How incoming merchandise and invoices are checked 

How the cash register js used and how cash is balanced and proved 

How reports are prepared 
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41 Office of Electric Compan} 

Hov* electric biUs are calculated and recorded 

Payroll procedures and records 

How cash receipts and cash payments arc recorded 

How property records are mamtained and depreciation is recorded 

At a Local Store, Filling Station, or Garage 

How the cash register is used and how cash is balanced and proved 

Sales and purchase records and procedures 

How cash receipts and cash payments arc recorded 

What journals, ledgers, and other account books are kept and used 

What financial reports are prepared 

One bookkeeping teacher repotted that the visiting day project 
was one of the most interesting and worthwhile projects of the entire 
year She states, “Our high school bookkeeping classes have taken 
on a new meaning for these students who saw for themselves how 
bookkeeping is done m a business office “ ' 

STUDENT COMMITTEES 

When class field trips are not possible or desirable, student 
committees may be used Instead of taking the entire class to one 
business, the teacher may divide the class into committees of four 
or five students each Each committee is assigned the responsibility 
for obtaining certain information from a designated business For 
example, in a discussion of the various ways that accounts receivable 
are kept by businesses, different committees may be responsible for 
obtaining the information from a doctor’s or a dentist’s office, from 
a lawyer's office, from a department store, from a grocery store, and 
from a manufacturing firm Each committee plans its visit, obtains 
the information, and reports its findings to the class 

Similar committee assignments may be made when the class is 
studying procedures for handling and recording cash, purchase and 
sales procedures and records, special journals, multiple column jour- 
nals, inventory procedures, preparation of financial reports, property 
records and depreciation, payroll records, use of accounting and 

^ Violet McColley “A BookVeepmg Project ^ The Balance Sheet vol 33. 
P 70 OctobtT. 1951 
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posimc niacliinci, and opportunilics in the field of bookkeeping and 
accounUnc 

The committee plan has several ad\ jnlagcs It places responsi- 
bility on the students T he dcscloptncm of a w illingncss to assume re 
sponsibiJitj js a desirable cducaliona/ outcome This can be achict ed. 
hosscser, onl) bj placing students in situations where thc> have the 



imftxCtrftfihon 


Hockkcepme Students iMfntmtnf; a iiustnessftian The mienien tt 
beini; recorjeil on the tape recorder Later, the recording n iH be used in tlie 
coninutlee 3 report to the bookkeeping class The tape can then be stored 
and used by future bookkeeping chases 

opportunit) to assume rcsponsibiUt). The committee plan provides 
such an opportunity, 

Uecausc die commillec must expJmn to the other class members 
the recording procedures observed, Che committee plan gites the 
students an opportunity for verbal expression 

INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS 

Another plan that may be used effectively is to have each stu- 
dent in the bookkeeping class select a specific business firm in the 
community for intensive study. This business becomes “his firm ” As 
each topic is presented m class, the student is responsible for deter- 
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YOUR BOOKKEEPING MANUAL 

At ih ».nd cl Uiu course )Cn. w»H be leflmred to submit a manual out 
umg me bcol-kecpng procedure followed by the business firm }ou have 
e e i d f-’r sii-dy 

Youi manual should contain the following information 

1 Nami. of firm and »is locaiHMi 

2 Description of the business (kind of business it vs v-hal it buy 
and sells or manufactures number of emplojees whether »t is a 
single proprietorship partnership or corporation,) 

3 Dcscnpiion of its records It is suggested that you organue your 
manual according to the following headings Under each heading 
you will find a senes of questioos \our manual should unswer 
these questions and contain anv other information you think is 
important Include when possible actual business forms or draw 
mgs illustrating your firm s records 

Caih Receipts 

ft a cash register used'’ If so what information is obtained from >1 for 
the records'* How is cash proved at the end of the day** 

Ate aU cash receipts deposited in the bank'* U nol what procedure (s 
followed’ 

Vifhere are cash receipts recorded’ (Describe and illuslrate > 

Cash Poymenls 

How are bills verified for payment’ 

Arc all bills paid by check’ 

Where are cash pjyments recorded’ (Describe and illustrate ) 

U a petty cash fund kept’ What type of items aie paid from petty cash’ 
How IS the fund organued and recorded’ 

Purchases 

How are orders for merchandise prepared’ 

How are invoices checked and filed’ 

Where are purchases recorded’ (Describe and illustrate > 

Is a separate ledger kept for creditor accounts’ What Lind of account 
form IS used’ 

I WTiat are the sources (or entnes to creditor accounts’ 

Sales 

How and where arc cash sales recorded’ 

How and where are credit sates recorded’ 


Srarrmenrj 

What 1$ the length of the fiscal period used by your firm’ 
l^^^“^inerchandise invemory obtained’ How frequently is inventory 

What financial statements are prepared’ 

Are the books kept on a cash basis or an swcniak basis’ 

What adjusting entries, if any are made’ 
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mining how his firm carries out that recording procedure The re 
ports are discussed in class 

A manual may be prepared by each student The student col 
lects the information and business forms throughout the year and 
submits the finished manual at the end of the course 

A list of suggested instructions to the student for preparing such 
a manual is given above When this plan is used, the bookkeeping 
teacher should write a letter to each firm selected by the students 
The letter explains the purpose of the plan and solicits the co opera 
tion of each company 

When It IS not practical to have each student select a business, 
the committee pattern may be used, with each committee assigned to 
a given business 

IVO/tfC EXPERIENCE 

The opportunity for providing some students with actual work 
experience m businesses m the community should never be over- 
looked No better learning situation can be provided than that of 
having students employed m part time bookkeeping work and at the 
same time studying bookkeeping in the classroom with the instructor 
co ordinating the two activities 

Work experience programs can be highly organized and may 
involve all class members as is done in certain schools, or they may 
be less formalized and may involve only a few members of the class 
These students may be selected from the more capable students, thus 
providing opportunities to meet individual differences A few stu 
dents working in business will greatly enrich the classroom expen 
ences of all the students through the reports and comments they 
bring to the classroom 

Many bookkeeping students are employed in some form of 
part lime work Because of this work connection these students are 
m a position to obtain information about the record keeping proce 
dures followed by businesses As the students ability in bookkeeping 
grows, perhaps the teacher can be mfluential m obtaining assign 
ments to duties requinng a greater use of bookkeeping skills 

The Junior Achievement Program provides an opportunity for 
a limited number of students to obtain practical and valuable work 
experience In those communities where Junior Achievement pro 
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gram^ ate m opcr uion, ihe bookkeeping teacher may wish to en- 
courage bookkeeping students to participate in the program 

EXPERIENCE THROUGH SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 
One does not need to go outside the school itself to provide 
practical record keeping experiences for some students The school 
an , the school cafetena, and the school clubs and organizations 
require records In addition, benefits or drives, such as the Red Cross 
and the Community Chest, must keep records Some of this work can 
De brought into the classroom and used as the basis for class discus- 
r!pn^ ^ ' “strate certain procedures, and to provide practical expe- 
ihp students In assuming work of this nature, however, 

carefiiUu^^ niake certain that all the work done by students is 
subiect fhp'^t ^ checked Otherwise student inaccuracies may 
bihtv that justifiable criticism The possi- 

assignment than^ expected lospend more time on such an 

assignment than its educational values justify needs to be examined 

business forms 

forms^betmrfhrn';^^ use of business 

quainted brings an atmoLhe students are ac 

room For this reason m-f k bookkeeping class 

file of business forms thnt teachers maintain an extensive 

™n.hl, ».a.=CrpVr:L:s: rde'"^^^ 

sheets, noles, drafts,’ tradfi'l™!? inventory 

ledger forms, petty cash rrrr r''*’ •’‘“1'™’' l“™s, journal and 

similar forms from a variety of h ' statements, and other 

So that the tomTZ h! *= “■■""'“"tty 

may be mounted on cardboard’""' they 
ered wrth etaar p" fit '“tface and cov 

advantageons for the d.splaytng ^fTriotT^dtuCn™'”'^ 

and governmenrornrals “rntlT’ '”8'' '‘ahool graduates, 
are usually very e„ 
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the school to discuss with high school classes problems concerning 
bookkeeping, personnel, and other business matters 

Busmessmen Brnmcssmen may discuss their records business 
procedures, employment opportunities, personal and educational 
requirements for employees, and other similar topics 

Graduates Former high school graduates employed in book 
keeping positions can be invited to report and discuss their expen 
ences They can explain the forms and records used by their firms, 
specify the skills and knowledges required in their work, and give 
valuable suggestions to students preparing to work in business 
Goi er/wie/it Officials Officials from the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, if an office is located in your community, will be glad to discuss 
the preparation and filing of individual tax returns Representatives 
of the state employment service welcome the opportunity to discuss 
employment possibilities with high school classes 

Class Planning Planning for and with the guest speaker is nec 
essary A few days before the appearance of a guest speaker, the 
class prepares questions that (hey would like to have answered Plans 
are also made for the question and answer period with the speaker 
As many businessmen are not accustomed to talking to high school 
student groups, the speaker is usually provided with a list of ques 
tions and topics that the class would like to have discussed The time 
schedule also may be indicated so that adequate lime will be pro 
vided for class questions following the talk The following nine points 
should be included m the invitation to the speaker (I ) subject and 
grade of class, (2) age range, (3) topic under study. (4) size of 
class, (5) time and length of period. (6) suggested topic of talk, 
(7) why the invitation has been extended, (8) questions students 
will expect to have answered, and (9) suggested illustrative mate 
nals or demonstrations which the class and teacher believe would 
be helpful 

The appearance of a businessman as a guest speaker is more 
than an opportunity to enrich bookkeeping, it also constitutes a me 
dium of public relations for the business department and the school 
Therefore, the plans for the guest speaker should be carefully made 
so that he will leave with a feeJmg of having done a good job, that 
the class appreciated his efforts, and that his time was well spent 
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IE a tape recorder is available, the guest’s talk might be re- 
corded Excerpts from the recording may then be used m the class 
iiscassion which should always follow the appearance of a guest 
:.peaker These discussions are necessary to clarify questionable 
points and misinterpretations on the part of students and to evaluate 
what the students gamed from the presentation 

OTHER SUGGESTIONS 

The following additional suggestions may be helpful in the use 
of community resources 

1 Make a survey of the businesses located close to your school 
See how many different types of records may be found within a 
radius of a few blocks from your school 

2 Plot the businesses on a large poster Make this poster a 
permanent exhibit m your bookkeeping classroom Make these bust 
nesses your bookkeeping laboratory 

3 Help your students to see the practical values of your book- 
keeping course by showing through class, committee, and individual 
field trips the application of the course to the businesses in your 
community 

4 Take the ‘ excursion” out of the field trip (a) by using the 
resources near your school, (b) by planning each trip so that it 
can be completed within one or two class periods, and (c) by de- 
signing each trip to provide observation of a specific recording ac- 
tivity, not an over all tour of an office or of a complete accounting 
system 

5 Experiment with class, committee, and individual field-trip 
plans and determine which is the most effective for you, your stu 
dents the observation point, and your community 

6 In planning and executing field trips, give your students an 
opportunity to assume responsibility, to develop initiative, and to 
exercise self expression 

1 Keep a file on local businesses for your use m planning 
class, commiUec, or individual field Inps The file should contain 
such information as name of person to consult, description of rec- 
ords, special recording features that should be observed, summary 
of previous field trips and common questions students ask on their 
return 
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PROBLEMS. QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 Some teachers who do not use community resources contend 
that businessmen do not wish to be bothered by students They argue 
that businessmen are busy and should not be asked to take time to answer 
student questions, gather materials provide information or give 
talks to classes What safeguards can you suggest to insure that students 
do not become nuisances m gathering matenals and information for your 
bookkeeping classes'^ 

2 Your high school principal objects to field trips on the grounds 
that they disrupt the entire school program they require absences from 
other classes and they are more excursions than educational experiences 
How would you justify the use of field trips m connection with book- 
keeping’ 

3 Select a high school with which you are famihar and make a 
survey of the various types of businesses located within a one mile radius 
of the school Prepare a chart or a bulletin board display showing the 
findings of your survey 

4 Select one of the businesses located near the school (see Prob 
lem 3), and prepare a list of (he bookkeeping activities that a bookkeep 
mg class could observe m a field trip to the business 

5 Assume that you wish to arrange a field trip for the book 
keeping class to a local bank Indicate the specific steps you would 
follow in planning the trip 

6 Gather a senes of business forms from one type of business 
such as a store, a bank, or a garage and prepare a bulletin board display 
of these forms 

7 Indicate the specific steps you would take in planning for 
consulting with and following up a guest speaker for your bookkeeping 
class 

8 What bookkeeping information if any can students observe 
from the records and adminislratJOn of the high school cafeteria’ Indicate 
the various ways that you would use this information and the records in 
your bookkeeping class 

9 Your high school principal requests that you appoint a book 
keeping student to assume responsibility for keeping the funds for the 
school Red Cross drive Would you approve the idea’ How would you 
carry it out’ What would be your entena in selecting the student’ 

10 ‘A few students working m busmess will greatly enrich the 
classroom experiences of all of the students ” What does this statement 
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-^ean to yo i** Whal nig^cstions can >ou make to insure that all students 
shure fully «s ^os^iblc in the experiences of the fc'v'' 


CASE PROBLEM 

Throu-’h the co-nperation of the local chapter of the National Office 
Mtndgtmcni Association, the business teachers of Hamilton High Schiwl 
irranged for a Business Office Education Day to be held early m the 
school jear Tlte plans (or the day were that each student in the book- 
keeping and shorthand classes would spend one day at an office Each 
student was to be assigned to a specific office worker and was to spend 
the day observing the kind of work done by this person The day of 
observation was to be followed by a dinner at which time a panel of 
businessmen would discuss what they looked for in hiring office em- 
ployees 

SVhen the pUn was submitted to the high school principal for ap- 
proval, he objected on the grounds that a foil day was too much to 
spend m observation and that the same objectives could be accomplished 
by having the students visit the offices m the afternoon only He further 
objected to hiving both junior and senior students participate He ex- 
pressed the opinion that while such an activity might be appropriate for 
seniors, especially if it were held late m the school year and just before 
they went into employment, he could sec little value in it for juniors 
The juniors, he stated could participate next year when they were seniors 
To what extent do you agree or disagree with the pnftcipaP 
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Introducing the Course 


What are some of the conditions that wiH help students get ofl to 
a good beginning in boohVeeping'^ A partial list of such conditions 
follows 

1 A pleasant atmospheie — both teacher and classroom 

2 Proper heat, light, and ventilation 

3 Suitable equipment and supplies 

4 An * at easeness — on the pan of both students and teacher 

5 A feeling by the student that he is going to like the course and 
succeed in it 

6 An idea of the values to be attained from the study of book- 
keeping 

7 A well-organized procedure 

How can these conditions be attained and thus assure an excel 
lent beginning."’ 

The teacher should arrive at the wihool a day or two before 
classes begin (Most schools require this so that the teacher may 
attend the first faculty meeting ) He should see that school provided 
materials and supplies arc available, that the classroom and chalk 
boards are clean, that the furniture is arranged properly, and that 
the lighting is adequate The room should have a thermometer, pref- 
erably placed approximately four feet from the floor 
ItO 
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Probabl} one of the most important objectives for the first day 
of class IS to impart to the students a feeling that they arc going to 
like bookkeeping and the bookkeeping teacher Abo\e all else the 
first day’s session should be conducted in such a vs ay that the students 
will leave the room at the end of the period feeling glad they have 
been present 

Successful teachers help the students get acquainted with the 
teacher and with one another The teacher writes his name on the 
board and pronounces it He may want to tell the class something 
about himself and some of the things he enjoys doing m his spare 
time, or relate a humorous story or anecdote In a large school or 
in a consolidated school where the students arc not hkely to know 
one another, it would be well lo have each student stand and intro 
ducc himself It is particularly advisable to have the students intro 
duce themselves in college classes for they nearly always come from 
many different communities Cach student can give his name, the 
school he last attended, his classification m school and perhaps state 
u/n he chose to stud\ bookkeeping and how he plans to use it In 
u small high school, where all the students may know one another 
It might be desirable to restrict the procedure lo this last statement 
Instead of having all students do this, the teacher may ask for 
volunteers or call upon selected students 

The teacher should follow these student reports by supplement 
mg what they say He should have prepared beforehand a long list 
of w-ays in which bookkeeping may be used Such a suggested list js 
given below The teacher may want to tell of certain graduates who 
are using their bookkeeping skill in business positions 

USES OF BOOKKEEPING 


Personal Uses 

1 Keeping records and budgets 

2 Choosing a bank and keeping a checking account 

3 Reconciling the bank stalemenl 

4 Reading and understanding (he financial section of the news 
paper 

5 Keeping records for social or business organizations and fraler 
nities (club treasurer) 

6 Serving as a member of the audit committee for an organization 
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TEAcmsG bookkeeping and accounting 


Pieoanns personal income tax forms 

Anal>zing corporation fmancul reports for investment and . 


cunty purchases 

Using business services more effectively 



Vocaiionol Uses 

1 Secretary — a understanding the financial reports that must 

be typed 

b keeping the employer’s personal books 

2 Bookkeeper — a keeping records for a business firm 

b keeping books for a small business “on the 
side” at night or on Saturdays 

3 Accountant — a opportuniUes for specialization (tax» cost, 

and governmental accounting) 
b preparing income tax returns for others 

4 Politician or statesman — all government agencies and institu- 

tions operate on budgets and submit 
financial reports 

5 Teacher of business subjects 

6 Lawyer — accounting makes an excellent ’ related field” with law 

7 Farmers, professional men, teachers, and proprietors of small 
businesses who keep their own records 

8 TTiose who intend to take advanced training m accounlins 
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The Him “Bookkeeping and You ' in cxcclkni one for use 
m high school classes ihis first d ij This film shows a bookkeeping 
class and gives reasons wli) ccriain bojs and girls are studying book 
J'Ccping It should he shown aficr the studcnls hav c given their rea 
sons and before the teacher supplements Ihcir statements F or college 
groups, the film “Accounting The Languicc of Business ’ or 
Bookkeeping and Accounting * would be preferable These films 
emphasi/e the accounting phases and feature adults whereas ‘ Book 
keeping and You* features high school youth 

In order that he may become acquainted with his students, 
the teacher might request cTch student to complete a form that 
gives information about himself An example of such a form is 
shown below This form could he supplemented by having each stu 
dent write a brief autobiography 



DOOKKCFPING CLASS OUCSTIOVNAIRE 

1 

Nnmo 


Sex Male Female 


lU 1) (» f»i) 

IM 


2 

Arttlrnse 


Phone Number 

3 

Fnthof’e nnmn 


Occupation 


Where employed 



4 

Mother s name . .. 


Occupation 


Where employed 



5 

With whom do you resttie’* — 



6 

Broihers 1 

_ Ace 

Occupation 


and 1 

_ Age 

Occupation 


Sisters J 

_ Age 

Occupation 



Ace 

Occuoation 

7 

Your grade in school 

To what clubs or organized groups 


do vou belong’ 




(Coni Biifrf cn next pege ) 


» Bookkeeping and You This film shows a typical high school class and 
gives various students reasons for studying booktceping See Appendix H for 
additional titles ^ „ 

2 Accounting The Language of Business This is a guidance film illustrating 
the advantages of public accounting as a career It shovre what a CPA does and 
how one prepares for accounting as a career See Appendix H for additional titles 
a Bookkeeping and Accounting This film gives a description of the jobs 
performed by bookkeepers and accounUnts the tools they use and the education 
necessary for advancement See Appendix H for additional titles 
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8 tthat offices base Joe held" - W>'=" ''™°" 

or awards ha\e you received'* , , , 

9 Have )ou laVeo any of the courses Jistcd below*’ (Underline the 
courses that you have taken or are now taking ) 

(List here the business courses taught in your high school) 
f 0 What do you plan to do when you finish hi^ school*’ — 


11 If you plan to continue your schooling what course do you plan to 
follow*’ 


12 Are you employed outside of school hours*’ Yes No 

If employed what do you do*’ 

(T»p«6l»wtl ♦nipl»y«i) ll\bf»> 

13 What other types of work have you done** 


The use of a sealing chart ts recommended The policy as to 
whether seats are assigned or whether each student be allowed to 
select his own seat can be announced the hrst day Students are 
asked to select the seals they want the next day and thereafter keep 
those seats This seating chart will enable the teacher to check the 
roll in a few seconds It will also prove valuable m learning the stu 
dents names rapidly and calling them by name after the second class 
period Moreover, it gives the students the impression that the teacher 
has hi5 work organized, and they assume that this same efficiency 
wiU be expected of them (AH of this is by example rather than by 
precept ) 

In order that Uie teacher can be at ease and have confidence in 
what he is going to do when the class assembles, he should have a 
detailed plan for that first day — in fact, for each day That plan 
should include a statement of the objectives to be accomplished and 
at least an outline of the day’s procedure One such lesson plan out 
line that has proved successful is given here This lesson plan is 
offered only as a suggestion, it need not be followed verbatim 
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A FIRST DAY’S LESSON PLAN 

Preparation before school starts 

1 Check equipment^ — desks and chairs, bulletin boards, cnalk 
boards, adding machines, projection equipment stapling ma 
chine 

2 Check room arrangement — desks, lighting window shades 

3 Check supplies — chalk, erasers, board ruler, wastepaper baskets 
calendar 

4 Textbook and workbook information 

a If provided by school, procedure for distribution and 
supply 

b If purchased by students, where they may be obtained 

5 Arrange for projection of film on first class meeting 

6 Arrange for obtaining film 

7 Prepare personal data inventory sheets 

Targets — Objectives 

1 To get acquainted with the students 

2 To help students get acquainted with the teacher 

3 To help students get acquainted with one another 

4 To make students glad that they are studying bookkeeping 

5 To show students how they can use bookkeeping — to sell the 
course 

Techniques — Methods 

1 Write name on chalkboard and call attention to spelling and 
pronunciation (College teachers should give office location 
and hours ) 

2 Write on the board the title and author of the textbook and 
the workbook and indicate where or how they are obtained 

3 List on the board svpphes needed — pen, penal, luiei, Woller 

4 Pass out personal data (inventory) sheets to be filled m 

5 Introduce self and relate an interesting anecdote 

6 Have students introduce themselves and give their reasons for 
studying bookkeeping 

7 Show film (High school— ‘Bookkeeping and You” — IJ min- 

utes) 

(College — ‘ Bookkeeping and Accounting” — 1 1 mm 
utes or “Accounting The Language of Business’ — 

20 minutes) 



Tr»rniso poov.Krrs’i'.c. asd accounting 
8 bupplemcnt Sicp^ 5 and 6 b> reining lot booUcepmg 
kno\slcdrc and b> Idling about former Mudents ns bo htNc suc- 
ceeded 

Fooii — AJflicrjrth 

1 Copy of icxlbook, noilbook, and ail recommended supplies 

2 nini—identificd m Step 7 abo\c 

3 Duplicated copies of ptrsoml-dal-i (BooVVccping Class Ques- 
tionnaire) sheets 

No aiicmpt is made U> teach any booVkcepmg as such this first 
day Teaching \sill start the following day 

THE SECOND DAY 

Bookkeeping and accounting can be made interesting and mean- 
ingful to the students from the beginning if the teacher capitalizes 
on the experience, know ledge, and background of Ihc students This 
may be done by preparing on the chalkboard, n» ith the asMSUinee of 
the 5f»cferi« a ' typical student’s balance slicct The term * balance 
sheet” should not be used, in order to keep the discussion simple 
and on the students’ level This can be accomphshed by solving the 
problem of Uetcrmmmg the net worth of a student 

After the problem has been initiated, the students will proceed 
to list several items Nvhich they oNvn and to gi\c the estimated value 
of each item The teacher should then ask for any debts that might 
be ow'cd The students will suggest several Hems owed and the teacher 
would list these to the right side of ihe ‘Things of Value Owned ” 
After all the Things owned' and all the ‘Debts Owed’ have been 
listed, It IS easy to determine the student's ‘ Net Worth ” 

The personal approach should defimlel^ be earned out on a 
CO operative basis with the students pariteipaiing freeh Students 
show much more enthusiasm if they are allowed to participate in the 
discussion and express their ideas and opinions 

The teacher should anticipate before class the items that a “typi- 
cal’ high school student m the class might own or owe The items 
will vary in different geographical and social environments and with 
the age and experience of the students From this analysis the teacher 
can formulate a simple balance sheet for the lesson plan The bal 
ance sheet should include examples of asset, liability, and propnetor- 
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ship accounts so that throughout the early part of the course it 
can be used for reference Be sure to incliidc on account recenable 
and an account posable The formulated balance sheet should look 
something like this 
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The balance sheet developed in class should be similar to the 
one included in the teacher's lesson plan The term ‘ balance sheet 
would not be introduced until the problem has been completed 

After the completion of the ‘ balance sheet/' the terms “assets ’ 
“liabilities,’’ and “proprietorship’ arc introduced to the class It is 
pointed out that the total of the assets equals the combined total of 
the liabilities and proprietorship The students can readily see that 
assets equal liabilities plus proprietorship by looking at the simple 
balance sheet which they have just prepared The all important point 
to remember is From the beginning pull the students into the dis 
cussion and make it a practice to lei them supply the needed infor 
mation 

After the meanings of ' asset,” “liability,” "proprietorship,” and 
“balance sheet" have been explained, the usual balance sheet terms 
may be used instead of those used in the first presentation, for ex 
ample, "assets” instead of "things of value owned ’ and ‘liabilities” 
instead of “debts owed ” 

At this point all members of the class could prepare their own 
balance sheets They may use data appropriate for their own per- 
sonal balance sheets or data supplied by the Teacher Students may 
find it interesting to work in groups of two or three They could pre 
pare balance sheets for a school organization or a small business If 
there is not sufficient time to complete this balance sheet in class, it 
can be prepared as the out of class assignment to be completed before 
the next class session 

Adaptability of the Lesson Plan Some teachers of bookkeeping 
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want tncir student*; to do a little record Keeping during the first class 
spssion To make this possible, the procedures given for the first and 
second davs may be altered slightly 

The showing of the suggested films would be appropriate any 
day during that first week In fact, the film may not arrive on ex- 
actly the day for which it is ordered, and the delay will require 
some alteration of the lesson plan as originally prepared Of 
course, films should always be ordered well in advance of the time 
they are to be used A film for the first week of school should be 
ordered during the latter part of the previous academic year or at 
least during the early part of the summer 

A different and novel approach for the first day of teaching 
bookkeeping is provided in the prize winning lesson plan given in 
Appendix I * 


PROBLEMS. QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

cl, 001 

in winch Sn discussed on pnges 111-112, 

in which student, mny use iheir bookkeeping knowledge 

4 ^cla« ^ ^ room plan for your classroom 

lollol. aCv ,^ methods of teaching bookkeeping suggested ihe 
tho^rLh Z thmV " "" boAkee^ng Select 

them ^ '»”'>l’»h,le and indicate Jhy you like 

b “ 'b' ''“s 

e Give a boef h ? "by 'b'y are taking bookkcepinc 

C ^‘ve a brief history of bookkeeping 

sonallylodTcurJisrrara;,, 

newspaper and disculs class the classified section of the local 

combmatmn of bookkeeping ^ 

they be permitted to choose assigned seats or should 

6 To simplify theTearnr ""^'^er 

only round numbers should be usTd mlL'la? f"''' that 

In listing the student’s balance sheet it,* ^ lessons of bookkeeping 
contributions, suppose a student gave 
nsc the figure'^ Explain your answer 
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CASE PROBLEMS 

1 A teacher introduces the bookkeeping course by passing the 
following problem to her class '‘Roger Johnson wishes to start a small 
grocery business What does he need in order to open for business'^” 

As answers are given — cash, groceries, equipment, and other items 
— she writes them on the board Later, dollar amounts are assigned to 
each Item and then a simple balance sheet is prepared 

What are the strengths and weaknesses of this method when com- 
pared with the plan of starling with a balance sheet of an individual 
student rather than a small business*’ 

2 One teacher suggests that the last day of the first week in book 
keeping be devoted to a discussion of good work habits The teacher 
writes these words on the chalkboard, then discusses with the students 
the importance of these habits neatness, care of pens, use of ink and 
rulers, promptness, regularity of attendance 

a What do you think of this idea^ 
b If you like it, how much time would you spend on it’’ 
c How could this point be presented more forcefully than by just 
“telling” students’’ 

3 Ethel Walz has been teaching in the Hughes High School for the 
past three years This year m her bookkeeping class she has thirty-lwo 
students with a wide range of ability After completing the first four weeks 
of the course covering the fundamental equation, the theory of debits 
and credits, and the accounts. Miss Walz gave an objective test The 
result of the test revealed that some students had a superior knowledge 
of the content that had been covered, and were ready to move forward 
On the other hand, a number indicated a very inadequate background 
In fact, some appeared to be very confused Between these extremes were 
some students who indicated a fair understanding of the topics 

To continue the course would mean that several students would be- 
come more confused and would soon reach the point where they could 
achieve very little in bookkeeping To start over would result in wasting 
the time of many students and running the nsk of their becoming bored 
and losing interest in bookkeeping After weighing the alternatives, Miss 
Walz decided to proceed She reasoned that it was more important to 
maintain the interest and progress of the better students, as they would 
probably be the ones who would use the bookkeeping knowledge The 
poorer students. Miss Walz reasoned, would probably not understand 
the material much better after a review, might fail the course anyway, 
and would be unemployable 
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v>ul Mi’ll nnVc ihc correct deewon'’ WhM Jrc tiic rCT^onc 

r r \» ur jnover , , uu 

1 Ourc inj ..hoicc not considered b) Mm NVaU that ssouU! emote 
V’Li to meet tiK needs of Mb the superior students and the movi 

su ic.nts'’ 
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CHAPTER 8 


Teaching the Analyzing and 
Recording of Business Transactions 


When the teacher is certain that the students understand the 
three fundamental elements (assets, Jiabilities, and propnetorship) 
which compose the simple balance sheet, and the relationship of 
these three elements in the formation of the basic bookkeeping or 
accounting equation (A = L + P), the class is (hen ready to pro- 
ceed to the next topic, analysis of business transactions The intro 
duction of the new topic, however, should not be rushed The adage 
“make naste slowly” is especially applicable to bookkeeping Unless 
students thoroughly understand the basic principles as they are pre 
sented m the beginning of the course, they may never understand 
bookkeeping 

TAROETS—OSJSCT^ySS 

The objectives of the lessons on analyzing and recording busi- 
ness transactions are the development of the following points 

1 The meaning and function of an account 

2 The meaning of Ihe terms ‘ debit” and credit ’ 

3 The rules for recording the inCTeases and decreases in assets, 
liabilities, and propnetorship (sometimes referred to as the rules of 
debit nnd credit) 

4 The ability to analyze and record business transactions 


121 
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telhmqves^methods 

fhe of pte'^eaimg aew subject matter in book- 

Vesping in terms of wbat the sluilenl already understands was em 
ptasized in the preceding chapter For this reason, the fundamental 
equation and the simple balance sheet uith which the student is now 
tamihar are used as points of departure in leaching the efTect of 
transactions upon the fundamental equation and upon the balance 
sheet and in developing the principles of debits and credits The 
fundamental equation and the balance sheet developed for John 
Dale in a previous lesson would be placed on the chalkboard 

The teacher may begin by saying,' ‘Let us lake a look at John s 
balance sheet, which we prepared in a previous lesson Suppose 
John pays the amount he owes on his watch, then he no longer has 
that liability and his fundamental equation and the balance sheet 
would change” To illustrate this change, the teacher may draw 
lines through the affected amounts on the balance sheet and insert 
the adjusted figures thus retaining on the board the old figures and 
at the same time showing the changes 



After making the changes shown m the illustration, the teacher 
would ask. the following questions and let the students suggest 
answers Then, when the students agreed on an answer, the changes 
would be shown on the balance sheet by drawing hoes through the 
amounts and inserting the new figures 

‘ Now suppose John makes a $25 payment on his motor 
scooter What effect would this payment have (1) on the funda 
mental equation and (2) on the balance sheet'> 

' in ilMs chapter the t muTated slatemcols that the eupcnenccd leather miEhi 
make jtv presenting the topic are given as illuMranon for inexperienced teachers 
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Suppose his friend pa>s John the S5 John his loaned to him 
What effect would this have on Johns fundamental equation and 
upon his balance sheet'* 

Suppose that John buys S30 worth of clothing from the 
Campus Shop on credit What changes on the equation and balance 
sheet would this purchase makc'> 

The Account After several transactions arc analyzed and the 
balance sheet is changed accordingly ihe teacher might say One 
can see that it would be very impractical to make a new balance 
sheet after each transaction and making changes on the same 
balance sheet would be inaccurate and inconvenient Therefore a 
special device is used in bookkeeping to record changes in assets 
liabilities, and proprietorship resulting from transaction This device 
is known as an account 

* Various forms of accounts are used m business, but for the 
present we shall use the simplest form It is often called a T ac 
count because it resembles the letter T 

The balance sheet items would then be set up m T accounts 
the asset accounts placed on the left side and the liability and 
proprietorship accounts placed on the right, as shown here The 
amounts shown are taken from the balance sheet shown on page 122 
(not all accounts are shown m the illustration) 



Suice assets are placed on the left hand side of the fiinda 
mental equation (/I = L -f- P), the beginning amount of each asset 
account in the balance sheet is entered on the left hand side of the 
appropriate account Since liabilities and proprietorship are placed 
on Ihe right hand side of the equation the beginning amount of each 
liability and each proprietorship account in the balance sheet ts en 
tered on the right hand side of the account 

Account Headings The beading written at the top of each 
account is known as the title of the account Each account title 
should be brief but descriptive of the type of items to be placed 
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uodei It The tnle of the account with each creditor 
aWe) IS the name of the creditor If someone owes the business 
mo4 the titie of that account should be that person s name We 
•,t'e of the proprietorship account is the name of the proprietor 
{ollow-ed by the word ‘capital or 'proprietorship ’ 

Debits and Credits We have already learned what assets, 
liabilities, and proprietorship mean Today, we want to learn some 



The VersoijJe Pegboarii To slintulate interest and add variety to class 
drill the pegboard may be used in analyzing transactions A transaction is 
given A siiidenl is asked to go to the pegboard and to indicate, by placing 
of the proper plates the eSeci of the transaction on the fundamental equation 


new terms (The terms ‘debit and ‘credit are placed on the board ) 
The left hand side of an account ts called the debit side 

‘When items are entered on the left hand side of an account, 
they ate called ‘debits’ and tVia aecovKW is said to be debited ’ 
When Items are entered on the right hand side, they are ‘credits’ 
and the account is said to be credited ’ Each item entered on the 
left hand side of an account is called a ‘debit entry ’ Each item 
entered on the right hand side of an account is called a ‘credit 
entry’ 
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“The increase side of an account is determined by its position 
in the equation Assets are on the left hand side of the equation, 
therefore, when an asset is increased, the entry is made on the left- 
hand side of the appropriate asset account Liabilities and proprietor 
ship are on the right-hand side of the equation, therefore, when a 
liability or the proprietorship is increased, the entry is made on the 
right hand side of the appropnate account 

“Plus and minus signs are not used m bookkeeping, addition 
and subtraction are indicated by position When an asset is de 
creased, the amount of the decrease is always written on the credit 
(minus) side When a liability or proprietorship is decreased, the 
amount of the decrease is always written on the debit (minus) side 
It is obvious now that debit does not mean increase, for m some 
cases accounts are decreased by debiting them Debit refers to the 
left-hand side and has that meaning only “ 

The teacher should then develop the following board illustra 
tion and explanauon 

A = L + P 

Assets = Liabilities + Proprietorship 

Debit Credit Debit Credit Debit Credit 

increases decreases decreases increases decreases increases 


Condensed the illustration would appear as follows 
Assets = Liabilities + Proprietorship 


The four steps to be followed m analyzing a transaction would 
be developed and placed on the chalkboard 


Step } 
Step 2 

Step 3 

Step 4 


What accounts are affected‘s 

Classify the accounts affected— assets, liabilities, pro 
pnetorship 

How are they affected’ (Are they increased or decreased ) 

f to see if the 
accounts 
are to be 
debited or 
credited 
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OnU The teacher would then suggest that the class 
analyze a »CTies of transactions m accordance with the four steps 
arm would record the transaction m the T accounts on the chalX- 
tjoa^d while the students recorded them at their desks 

Transactions 

1 John made a payment of $25 on his motor scooter 

2 He purchased $30 worth of clothing from the Campus Shop and 
charged them 

3 He received $5 he had loaned Bob 

4 He paid S5 for the operator’s license for hts motor scooter 

(As many additional transactions should be used as the teacher 
considers necessaty ) 

The teacher may have some difficulty in getting students to 
follow the four step procedure in ana]yzing each transaction Ife 
must insist that they make this analysis, as it will prove of value 
to them when they work with business transactions which they 
have not previously recorded To encourage students to make this 
analysis, some teachers have the class fill m for all transactions a 
chart similar to the one here illustrated Such a chart {oices the 
student to practice this analysis 

Transactions 

1 Henry Adams invested $2,000 cash and $4,000 of plant equip 
jneni m a dry-ejeanmg business 
7 Purchased for cash o/Bce equipment costing $400 
3 Purchased from Harry Aldridge Company cleaning supplies worth 
$130. to be paid for within 30 days 


TriM WhUw 


(CuA 

IPlUt E^ipn,nt 
' Tf AiJuni C»9 


lKt>U«4 

iKrcAsrd 
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The journal entries can easily be made from this chart They 
arc as follows 



(The journal entries would not, however, be presented at this 
time They are shown here to illustrate how the chart may be used 
as the basis for journalizing ) * 

Teachms Account Classification Exclusive of arithmetic er- 
rors, errors in bookkeeping are of two types — errors m theory and 
errors in rnechanics A study of theory errors made by bookkeeping 
students m high school classes revealed that one of the greatest and 
most prevalent weaknesses pertained to account classification 
Students debited or credited accounts incorrectly because they had 
classified the accounts incorrectly 

To emphasize account classification, an experienced teacher 
developed the following procedure 

1 Always present each nen account by shoning as proper relation 
to the fundamental bookkeeping equation The way to present a new 
account is to open the T account under the proper account classification 
m the fundamental equation 

2 Always classify accounts tthen making bookkeeping entries Not 
only does the teacher follov/ this procedure but he also requires his 
students, when reciting orally, to do likewise 




Ai the same time that the T accounts are being drawn and the 
transaction ts being recorded, the teacher says “The Cns/i account 
IS an asset, it is increased by S2,000, therefore it is debited The 
Plant Equipment account is an asset it is increased and therefore 
debited The proprietorship account is increased therefore it is 
credited For Transaction 3 he says “The Supplies account is an 
asset It li increased, iherefore we debit H The Harr) Aldridge Com-^ 
pany account is a habilil), it is increased and therefore we credit it ” 
In other words, accounts are classified at the time each 
transaction is analyzed The standard pattern is a short sentence 
with four blanks ‘ The — — - — is a 

f»r<0UBl) 

, It IS ; 

(clok. Teal on) (incrrasni or drerrawd) 

therefore it is ” The four blanks 

Cdrb ud «r ettd trd) 

are filled m and this process cairies the student through the four 
steps necessary to analyzing and recording business transactions 
In this way students are taught account classification thoroughly 
and one of the greatest weaknesses m bookkeeping is therefore 
avoided 

INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 

Before introducing income and expense accounts, most book 
keeping teachers give students sufficient time to master the principles 
of debit and credit as applied to assets, liabilities, and proprietor- 
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ship Incomes and expenses are recorded directly to the proprietor- 
ship account This recording develops the concept that expenses 
represent decreases m propnetorship and are recorded on the debit 
side, and that incomes represent increases in propnetorship and 
are recorded on the credit side From this explanation, it is a logical 
step to point out that instead of recording expenses and incomes 
directly to the proprietorship account itself, temporary proprietor 
ship accounts may be opened Expense and income accounts are 
then shown in th6 fundamental equation as subdivisions of the 
proprietorship account The teacher explains that as expenses in 
crease, proprietorship decreases, therefore, expenses are recorded 
in the same way that decreases in proprietorship are recorded — . 
namely, as debits And that, as income increases proprietorship in 
creases, therefore, income items are recorded in the same way that 
increases in proprietorship are recorded — as credits 

Purchases and other cost accounts may be introduced as ac 
counts similar to expense accounts and therefore the same rules of 
debit and credit apply to cost accounts as to expense accounts — 
namely, they are debited for increases and credited for decreases 
This procedure is sound from an accounting point of view 


Assets 

rr 


= Liabilities + Proprietorship 


Expenses 


\ 

Income 


The equation then becomes 

Procedure 2 A = L + P 
\ 

(-E -C +1) 

By moving the negative items to the left side of the equation 
with a consequent change in signs from minus to plus we arrive 
at the same equation, A-{-C + E = L4'P + 1. as developed by 
Procedure 1 



teaching bookkeeping and accounting 

SUPPLEMENTARY VISUAL AIDS 

The chalhboaril is intiispetisaWc tn the presentation of this 
unit All the suggestions for cllectwc use of the board, as presented 
m Chapter 5, should be observed in the presentation of this unit 
The following additional visual aids are recommended 

Filmstrips ' Use of Accounts and Analysis o! Transactions 
McGraw HiH Book Company Bookkeeping Filmslnp Senes ' 

Flash Cards A series of flash cards may be prepared for use 
with this unit The cards should be used only for review purposes 
and not for the initial presentation of the accounts or Iransaclions 
Description The name of each account is written in large 
letters on a card approximately 4 inches by 1 4 inches Cards may be 


Supplies 


prepared for all the accounts covered m the unit Additional ac- 
counts can be added as introduced in other units 

Use The cards would be used for drill and review Each 
card IS held up briefly for the class to observe, the students are asked 
to identify, either orally or on paper, one of the following 

1 The classification of the account 

2 Whether the account has a debit or a credit balance 

3 Whether the account would be increased for decre ised) by a 
debit or a credit entry 

The cards may be run through several times, with students 
identifying a different point each tunc 

Similar flash cards may be developed for drill on transaction 
analyses The flash card would show a transaction, for example, 
Paid $100 cash for office supplies Students are asked to give (a) 
the name of the account debited, (b) Us classification, (c) whether 

” See Appendix H 






Teacher Using Flash Cant in Drill on Account Classificalions 


the account js increased or decreased, (d) the name of the account 
credited, (e) its cJassificaiion, and (f) whether the account is in 
creased or decreased 

PROBLEMS QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 Why IS the adage “make haste slowly especially applicable to 
the teaching of bookkeeping'^ 

2 What method do you consider best m teaching the rules of debit 
and credit in transaction analyses'^ 

3 Some instructors place a plus and a minus sign at the fop of 
each account when it is first introduced, to assist the students in deter 
mining which side is the increase side and which side is the decrease side 
What do you think of this plan"^ What are its advantages'’ Can you think 
of any disadvantages'’ 

4 Some teachers advise their students that in bookkeeping you 
“debit what comes in and credit what goes out ” Why is this a poor rule 
to have students memorize and follow^ 

5 What answer would you give a student who asked this question 

‘ How can we tell if we are keeping our total debit amounts equal to the 
total credits'’ ’ 
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6 What are the relative strengths and weaknesses of Procedure 1 
and Procedure 2 m presenting the income and expense accounts’’ 

7 Teacher A says that it is preferable to show pupils how to 
record transactions on one day and then wait until the next day to explain 
the reasoning involved Teacher B argues that it is better to give the 

why” along with the “how ’ With which teacher do you agree’’ Give 
reasons to justify your position 

CASE PROBLEMS 

1 An experienced teacher uses the deductive method of teaching 
analyses of transactions 

a Accounts and transactions are not analyzed on the basis of the 
fundamental equation or balance sheet When accounts arc first intro- 
duced, the students ate told by the teacher that ‘ when you receive cash, 
you debit the Cash account, when you pay out cash you credit the 
Cash account, when you incur a liability, you credit the liability account, 
when you pay a liability, you debit the liability account ' 

b The students then drill on recording transactions The teacher 
illustrates each transaction on the chalkboard until the students are able 
to proceed on their own 

c After the students have learned how to record transactions they 
develop the principles deductively From practice, they deduce that assets 
are increased by debus liabilities by credits, and so on At this point, 
the teacher directs the class discussion to show the relationship between 
the account and the fundamental equauon and the balance sheet 

The teacher defends this procedure on the basis that learning is 
more effective and permanent when students develop the fundamental 
principles and rules by the deductive method 

What IS your evaluation of this teacher’s procedure‘s 
2 To assist students in analyzing transactions, a teacher dis- 
tributes a duplicated chart similar to the one shown on page 126 The 
chart shows a series of typical transactions with each transaction analyzed 
on the chart for the students' reference Each transaction is then ex- 
plained by the teacher, the students following the chart The students 
are instructed to place the chart in their notebooks and to refer to it when 
necessary in doing their homework K a student comes across a transaction 
he does not know how to analyze and record he refers to the chart finds 
the equivalent transaction, and studies how it is analyzed and recorded 
What do you think of this plan’’ Explain your answer 
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CHAPTER 9 


Teaching the Journal and the Ledger 


TuE UNIT ON TNC ANALYZING and recording of business transac- 
tions IS logically followed by the presentation of the journal and the 
ledger The following objectives are suggested for this unit 

1 To understand the functions of the journal and the ledger m 
the recording process 

2 To learn how to record transactions in the journal and how to 
post from the journal to the ledger 

3 To establish the meaning of such terms as journal, journalizing 
ledger postinc folio posimg reference 

4 To deiclop the understanding of the fact that although there 
arc many different types of journals, the principles of journalizing are 
ihc same for all 

5 To learn the significance of the term double-entry bookkeep- 
ing 

Need far Adequate Background Some teachers report that 
their students make very satisfactory progress m bookkeeping until 
they come to the unit on journalizing and then, as one teacher puts 
It The class just falls apart at the scams " If this should be the 
situation— and unfortunately all loo often it is — the trouble is not 
wiih the unit on journalizing but with what has gone before Quite 
contrary to the teacher s opinion trouble with journalizing is an in 
dication of imuiii\jaciar) progress on prciious uniis Journalizmc 
134 
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IS merely a technique, a procedure It is the thinking process 
preceding the actual recording in the journal that causes students 
difliculty, that is, the analysis of transactions to determine what 
accounts are affected and the proper debit and credit elements Once 
such analyses have been made, recording m the journal is a very 
simple process If students have learned well the analyses and the 
direct recording of transactions in T accounts, they should en 
counter no special problem with the unit on the journal and the 
ledger 

THE JOURNAL 

The question is frequently raised whether journalizing should 
be introduced through the two-column journal or through multiple 
column and special journals Those bookkeeping teachers who 
favor the latter point out that the use of multiple column and special 
journals is more realistic They emphasize that the two column 
journal is not extensively used in business In a large business 
where several persons are engaged in keeping the company’s books, 
the work can be speeded and performed efficiently when specializa 
tion IS utilized, therefore, special journals may be used In a small 
business, where all records are kept by one person, the work can 
be expedited if all transactions are recorded m a single journal 
with several money columns 

Most bookkeeping textbooks and teachers, however, introduce 
journalizing through the two column journal for the following very 
important reasons 

1 Students learn best when instruction proceeds from the 
simple to the complex 

2 The purpose of the first unit on journalizing is to develop 
an understanding of the basic principles of journalizing and this 
can best be done through the two column journal 

Proceeding from Simple to Complex If instruction is to pro 
ceed from the simple to the complex, the simplest form of journal 
should be used in the initial presentation The simplest form of 
journal is the two column journal, in which all types of transactions 
may be recorded It has two money columns, which are the fewest 
that can be used for double entry bookkeeping It is the most ef 
fective journal medium for developing the meaning of double entry 
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bookkeeping The importance ol a thorough understanding of the 
i“'m IS emphasized by Carlson 

Piobably one of the most misondenlood lerms in bookkeeping and 
accounting is the term ‘double entry bookkeeping ’ Entire classes of 
college students have been found to be unable to correctly define this 
term So man) times they say it means that the original entry in the 
journal constitutes the first entry, then posting it to the ledger completes 
the double entry The meaning used here is that of recording the entry 
in tv.o parts, a debit and a credit with the total debits edual to the total 
credits ‘ 


Developing Basic Principles The two column journal is also 
the best journal medium for developing an understanding of the 
basic pnnciples of journalizing The multiple column journal is but 
an expansion of the tv«.o<oIumn journal Whether the journal con 
tains two, four, six, or twenty columns, the basic pnnciples are 
identical Special journals originated from the two-column journal 
The need for special journals and their value can be shown only 
through comparison with the lv.o<olumn journal When students 
learn journalizing through the muUtcolumn and special journal 
approach, they tend to mecnonze procedures without understanding 
basic principles 

A\oid Unlearning All too frequently this first two column 
journal is referred to as the genera! lournal Later, when special 
journals arc introduced, the student learns that the general journal 
IS actually a book of original entry m which entnes are made to 
record transactions that do not appropriately fit into one of the 
special journals Although the true “general journal” is similar in 
form to the two-column journal to which the students are first 
introduced, its use is considerably different 

The name given to a journal is determined by its function 
and not by the number of columns it has Any journal may have 
a varying number of columns For example, the general journal 
may have two columns, although it most frequently has four 
columns The term “general journal is applied to that journal in 
which entries aic made that do not fit into other journals There- 
fore, the use of the term “general pumal is confusing when it refers 


‘Paul A Carlwn “Simple loCoenpltx Mtihod of Teachins* 
Tl f Palanee SI frt »©! 25 r 106 November 1943 


Journalizing” 
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also to a simple journal in which all types of entnes are recorded 
The term ruo column journal is more appropriate when the princi 
pies of journalizing are first presented Thus, there is no unlearning 
to be done later 

Introducing the Journal Up to the point that the journal is 
introduced, students have recorded transactions directly in T ac 
counts The first step m introducing the journal is to point out the 
need for the journal One way that this may be done is to place on 
the chalkboard a senes of T accounts with entries taken from a 
previous problem that the class has completed The teacher can 
then ask such leading questions as the following 

1 ‘ Can anyone tell me what transactions brought about this credit 
entry'’ ’ (Teacher points to a specific entry ) 

2 ‘ On what date was the entry made'’ 

3 “In which account was the corresponding debit recorded^ 

4 ‘ Can anyone point out all the transactions that were completed 
on (specific date)’’ 

5 “Assume that we made an error in recording a transaction in 
the accounts, how would we locale it’ 

The teacher then points out that, to answer these questions 
and to avoid the difficulties that arise from making entnes directly 
to accounts, a day by day record of all business transactions is kept 
This record is called a journal The journal form would then be 
placed on the board and explained 

One teacher uses the following method of showing the need 
for the journal A senes of T accounts containing many entnes are 
duplicated on a sheet of paper and distributed to the class An 
intentional error has been made in one of the entnes The students 
ate then asked to prepare a balance sheet from the T accounts 
After workin«’ with the problem for a short time, they soon dis 
cover that the fundamental equation will not balance The class 
then concludes that there must be an error on the sheet The students 
are next asked to locate the error The inability of the students to 
locate the error finally leads into the discussion of the need for 
a preliminary record (journal) of the transactions before they 
are recorded in the accounts This discussion develops the follow 
ing points 
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1 The need for a chronolo£icaJ record of business transactions 
to show the daily history ot the business 

2 The need for more complete mfotmaiion 

3 The need for belter means of locating errors 

Other teaching suggestions The suggestions presented in the 
following paragraphs have been used successfully in the teaching of 
the journal 

Use familiar transactions lllusttalc the journal through the use 
of transactions taVen from problems which the students have com- 
pleted tn the previous umt When the journal is first being intro 
duced avoid transactions with which the students are not familiar 

/Ifuayr refer to accounts Before demonstrating the recording 
of a transaction in the journal, the teacher should always analyze 
the transaction in terms of the T accounts and then show how to 
record the entry m the journal to bring about the necessary change 
in the accounts Many teachers follow this procedure The impor- 
tance of the procedure cannot be overemphasized if students are to 
see that the journal is a means of bringing about changes in ledger 
accounts The nature of the journal entry is always explained in 
terras o! the change desired in the ledger Therefore, each transac 
lion must first be analyzed in terms of the ledger, then the journal 
entry should be recorded 

Use analysis cftori To insure that each student analyzes each 
transaction before making the journal entry, some teachers use a 
chart similar lo the one shown on page 126 or the more simplified 
one illustrated here The chart is duplicated, and each student is 



provided with a copy The students are required to record each 
transaction on the chart before making the journal entry The use 
of the chart of course would be discontinued when the teacher is 
certain that the students have developed the sequence of first analyz 
mg the transaction m terms of the fundamental equation and the 
ledger account before recording the journal entry 
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Stress correct procedure The correct sequence of recording 
in the journal needs to be stressed 

1 Record the date 

2 Record the debit account title and amount 

3 Record the credit account title and amount 

4 Record the nccessarv explanation 


THE LEDGER 

One important phase of teacher preparation is that of antici 
pating questions that will be asked by the students and having a 
reserve of illustrations and information ready to answer those 
questions One question that is sure to arise regarding the ledger is 
“Now that we have a journal why must both the ledger and the 
journal be used'> Why would not the use of only one of them suf 

fice’’ ’ . V * j . 

The teacher answers this question by showing the students 

( 1 ) that neither the journal nor the ledger by itself is sufficient and 

(2) the differences between the journal and the ledger 

Need for Ledger The need for the journal was shown when 
the journal was tntroduced The students were asked to provide 
certL infotmat.on from ledger accounts not ^ 

counts Now that the journal has been 

.Ilustration may be used to show the need or Th 

teacher can have the class open the.r texts to a ^ 

full page journal is dlustrated (a two page spread occurs early in 

mosfh^oc;s,lnthe,llustra.,o„^.^— 

cording transactions involving cash the nrst cn y p y 

the opening entry and shows rte of the cash 

beginning The teacher ^ “ pages are recorded 

balance after all the transactions debits 

This process necessitates that the n 

involving cash, add them ^ figure Thus, from this 

tract the total of the cash cred B 

exercise the students will see that all the 

the journal does not do, namey, 

transactions related to one account 
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‘Iiffsrc-’KS Dcue;n th= journal and the ledger can be 
idtrti.rdusfolloAs * 

io^’ic.al nM** recorded in the journal in chrono- 

loifical order in the Icdge^ ihe> are not so recorded 

credited arl Ln accounts debited and the accounts 

^eptated *he ledger, they are 



ti — ^rf(- - 



*- o- rwt WJ for 

'hw crptaaiC"''' "'’'•■"“■■“ns, the ledger need not 

'"^ttrcd,inih=ledEen!;,,jt'f,*mr “d'^ 

rfreo,,,,, F„„, j;"""”"="«d 

“j ""' The balanced W^“"' 'arics from one 

adroeatc Ihanh!^?" ™''"® «'cnrivel}, 

<~t the hool.leep,„g eou,^ « '°™ 1« “red ihroueh 

"a-rdard ledger , il, 4 'c«boot,, horrerer. o^fhe 

- .t .ha. ,. Xr,""', - 
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equation to the balance sheet, to the T account and to the standard 
ledger account The standard ledger ruling is in reality a ruled T 
account The transition from the use of the T account to the 
standard ledger ruling account is far less complex than to the 


balanced ledger ruling 

Certainly, sometime during the bookkeeping course, students 
should be introduced to, and ha\e experiences in using, a variety 
of different account forms When the ledger is first introduced 
however, the student should not be confused by having to discern 
the similarities and differences between a variety of forms 

Posting Posting is a simple procedure but one that needs to be 
taught Unless the importance of following the correct posting 
sequence is emphasized, students will naturally post from left to 
right, that is, they will first record the date, next the explanation 
and then the amount This incorrect procedure may be avoided if 
the teacher will demonstrate each step m the procedure and ex 


plain why each step is taken in the usual order ' If students are 
asked to record the amount first when posting, they must under 
stand the reason why it should be recorded first The teacher also 
has a further responsibility to make certain that he also ah^ays 
follows the correct posting sequence in all board demonstrations 

Students may also be guided in avoiding certain posting pitfalls 
by having them pointed out and demonstrated, for example, the 
transposition of figures, posting to the wrong side of an account, 

omission of one or more postings, and duplicate postings 

The one phase of posting from the journal to the ledger so 
frequently misunderstood by beginning bookkeeping and account 
mg students ts the proper handling of the posting references (The 
tefm “posting reference" seems to have far more meaning than th 

terms •ledger folio and 'journal folio ) Not infrequcn ly, students 

are observed working entire problems involving 

mg, and the preparation of the trial balance and after the tnal 

. In Ihe transfer of dala Xavl“«“rded°fir" 

error probabdity is decreased if ,„„„sl to Ihe ledger the 

In each posting four items are amount Of these the amount 

date Ihe explanation the posting referen journal and then 

IS the most important The poster notes ese probabiliy of his 

.urn. .0 ,h. ledger If he ‘T’Se^ree Hems and .hen .he anroun. 

recording it in error than if he records t 
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VISUAL AIDS 


The following visual aids will be of much value to the teacher 
in teaching journalizing and posting 

Filmstrips ® 1 Journalizing and Posting McGraw Hill Book 
Company Bookkeeping Filmstrip Senes 

2 The Bookkeeping Cycle Part 2 Recording Transactions 
in the Journal Posting to the Ledger and Preparing a Tnal Bal 
ance Society for Visual Education Inc Bookkeeping Filmstrip 
Series 

3 Journal — The First Lesson Business Education Visual 
Aids Bookkeeping Filmstrip Senes 

Wall Charts Bookkeeping Wall Chart No 2— Journalizing 
Posting and Preparing a Trial Balance George F Cram Company 


anc 

Chalkboard Headings Time can be saved by preparing chalk 
board headings for the two column journal and for the standard 
ledger form The headings can be prepared on cardboard and m 
serted at the top of the chalkboard when needed 

Suggested Charts and Bulletin Board Displays The teaching 
of journals and ledgers offers excellent opportunities for a bulletin 
board exhibit that will enrich motivate and supplement class 
discussions and textbook illustrations An exhibit showing the re 
lationship of the two column journal to other journal forms would 
be effective There are a great many vanations of the journal 
Many businesses use the combined cash journal with frorn en to 
twenty money columns This exhibit will serve to pom ° 
students that although many types of journals are used the proces 
of analyzing a business transaction before journalizing it is identical 
in eveiy case and that the pnnaples of journalizing the 

same Sthough the mechanics vary slightly m I ^ 

students are Thus motivated to master the basic P""c>^ples « 
izing from the very beginning because ma tery will enable 

them to apply those of 'he greatest values of 

It should be remembered that some or ‘" 6 

bulletin boards are derived from the wor one hibit that 

dents themselves Certamly lh« ts one bulletm board 


3 See Append x H 
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balance is compleied hej lesu n lo inscrl the posting references in 
the joarnal and Inc ledger Ihi, practice is full admission that the 
purpose and significance ol he [wslmg references are not clearly 
under^foof •' 


CHART OF ACCOUNTS 

accou^fnulT"' •’“kUeping textbooks is to use 

wheS bo?;, '’■‘"t “ =■ fVom the time 

Tecor* ar^kent "“V Today most 

s.uden,l"~tes^>“^^^ been confusing to the 
to save text oape^ nnrt accounts uerc placed on one page 

responsibility of savine oiaterials The teacher had the 

full page • The account ' *“f‘ ""“S'he 'hat each account takes a 

Th\ac™unt rrnlrst7""u'*''"’ “™“‘' 
account may be classified by^its’^numb^'"* 'I'h m that the 

account readily shows whether the ^ ”“"'ber of the 

a proprietorship accoum If ,hV„urr"' “ '“‘""V- 

m classifying accounts thpo th system is to aid students 

a^tently thrLghout the e„" « ^0',^ f,™ 

numbers, especially m the beemnmcp “se of account 

prepare a large char^;ke^e „ 

"="tly posted in the classroom '‘^'P ■' P=™a 
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VISUAL AIDS 


The following visual aids will be of much value to the teacher 
in teaching journalizing and posting 

Filmstrips ^ 1 “Journalizing and Posting ’ McGraw Hill Book 
Company Bookkeeping Filmstrip Senes 

2 “The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part 2, Recording Transactions 
m the Journal, Posting to the Ledger, and Preparing a Tnal Bal- 
ance ” Society for Visual Education, Inc Bookkeeping Filmstnp 
Series 

3 “Journal — The First Lesson Business Education Visual 


Aids Bookkeeping Filmstrip Senes 

Wall Charts “Bookkeeping Wall Chart No 2-— Journalizing. 
Posting, and Preparing a Trial Balance ’ George F Cram Company, 

Inc 


Chalkboard Headings Time can be saved by preparing chalk 
board headings for the two column journal and for the standard 
ledger form The headings can be prepared on cardboard and in 
serted at the top of the chalkboard when needed 

Suggested Charts and BiiUelm Board Displays The leaching 
of journals and ledgers offers excellent opportunities for a bulletin 
board exhibit that will enrich motivate, and supplement class 
discussions and textbook illustrations An exhibit showing the re- 
lationship of the two column journal to other journal forms would 
be effective There are a great many variations of the journal 
Many businesses use the combined cash journal with from cn to 
twen^ money columns This exhibit will se^e to 
students that, although many types of journals are used the proce 
of analyzing a business transaction before journalizing it is identical 
in every ease, and that the principles f 

same although the mechanics vary slightly m , 

‘'''”;ts?oit:=sranorof^^^^^^^^ 

exhibit that 


’ See Appendix H 
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can be prepared easily by the siudenls The class v.ill bring in more 
different specimens of journals and ledgers than there wjH be 
bulletin board space to exhibit The problem of those responsible 
for the exhibit will be that of choosing the specimens to be used 
and also that of analyzing the vanous specimens chosen and clas- 
sifying them in similar groups before exhibiting them 

Omer Charts and Displays Suggestions for additional visual 
aids are given below 

1 Types of ledger accounts Vanous account forms may be 
obtained from an office supply store and from businesses in the 
community To permit class discussion, the opaque projector could 
be used to project these forms The forms may then be organized 
into a bulletin board display for further study by the students 

2 Correct journalizing procedure and correct posting pro- 
cedure Charts covering these procedures could be prepared and 
be permanently displayed in the classroom as a constant reminder 
to the students 



3 Pitfalls to avoid A bulletin board display showing the 
pitfalls to avoid in posting 

PROBLEMS QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 What IS Iht meaning of the term double entry bookkeeping ’ 
. 1 , I .1 " business firms and obtain copies of the jomna! 

use m th^srof'rii'kwd''' 

the »td?or™':vT;e'r;:Sirs:r“'' 

5 What IS your opinion of the advisability of arranging a field 
trip to show ,™, students him, entries are made'by poslmg maeb “ 
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6 Would It be desirable at this point to plan a field-trip demon 
Stratton on the use of card punch accounting machines'^ Give reasons 
for your answer 

7 How would you reply to the following question asked by a 
student ‘ Why do we need to use both a /ournal and a ledger, isn’t the 
same information recorded m both*^ ’ 

8 Prepare a lesson plan for teaching one of the following 

a Recording the opening entries in a lournal 
b Recording a series of t)rpical transactions in a journal 
c Posting procedure 


CASE PROBLEMS 

1 Joan Swanson, a bookkeeping teacher, uses the journal ap 
proach to bookkeeping She teaches the unit on journalizing first By 
this approach the students learn how to journalize and to record busi- 
ness transactions in a book of original entry Next they learn the form 
of an account and how to post and to use the ledger, then how to prepare 
a trial balance, and so on, to complete the steps in the cycle Miss Swan 
son supports her approach with the following points 

a It teaches bookkeeping in the same sequence as n is used 

b It avoids relearning The journals, accounts, and procedures are 
consistent from the beginning 

c It 18 faster, as the student begins the use of the ledger within 
the first few days of the course, and the presentation of the entire 
bookkeeping cycle is speeded up 

What do you think of this approach’ 

2 Mary, a student in a bookkeeping class, works in the accounting 
office of a local department store Mary reported to her bookkeeping 
teacher that journals are not used in her office Sales slips are posted 
directly to the customers’ accounts and no entries are made in journals 
She expects to work in the same office when she is graduated from high 
school and she does not see any reason why she should record entries 
first in journals and then post to accounts, as that is not the way she does 
It on the job In fact, Mary more or less refuses to make any journal 
entries 

Mary’s instructor told hcf that he does not care what she does on 
the job, but in the bookkeeping class journals will be used and, if she 
expects to pass the bookkeeping course, she is to do what she is told 

Do you think that the mstnictor has handled the situation correctly’ 
How would you have handled it’ 
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Teaching the Trial Balance 


In this chapter a detailed discussion of teaching the trial bal 
ance is given as an illustration of how the lesson plan presented m 
Chapter 4 may be applied by the bookkeeping teacher 

TA RGETS— OBJECTIVES 

The goals to be accomplished m the teaching of the unit on 
the trial balance are the following 

1 Understanding of the purpose and significance of the trial 
balance 

2 Learning how (o prepare an accurate trial balance 

a Safeguards for insuring that the trial balance will bal 
ance 

b Procedures to be followed when the trial balance does 
not balance 

c Analysis of the types of errors not revealed by the trial 
balance 

3 Preparing and interpreting trial balances 
TECHNIQUES^METHODS 

The following sections contain a discussion of the techniques 
and methods that might be used m the achievement of the objectives 
just mentioned 

Launching the Topic One way to introduce the trial balance 
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to this question, it is hoped that some student will suggest a pro 
cedure similar to that used in the journal — add all the credit amounts 
and all the debit amounts entered on each page and then add all 
these page totals together From here it is just one step forward to 
suggesting that this might be done for each account instead of for 
each page 

Teaching Procedures The solution of an actual problem will 
do more to help students understand how a trial balance is prepared 
than an extended senes of questions and answers The teacher can 
have on the chalkboard the ledger for one of the problems the 
students have already completed, one which they have previously 
journalized and posted to the ledger TTius, the students may work at 
their seats while the teacher works at the chalkboard Another ad 
vantage of this plan is that the students will have a copy of the ledger 
from which the trial balance was taken and can use it for reference 
as they work additional problems 

Presenting Trial Balance of Totals The trial balance of totals 
which shows the total debits and the total credits for each account 
should be presented first 

Total Debits Total Credits 

Cash $2 484 25 $126142 

Accounts Receivable 6 006 40 2,107 84 

Merchandise Inventory 8,200 00 

Equipment 10,310 42 3,177 05 

(and so on) 

Introducing the trial balance of totals first has these advan 

tages 

1 It reduces the possibility of error The subtraction required 
to determine the account balance is eliminated, thus avoiding the 
error possibility Since both the total debits and the total credits are 
listed, the possibility of listing the account balance on the incorrect 
side in the trial balance is avoided 

2 It is consistent with the initial purpose of the trial balance 
The trial balance is usually introduced as a means of determining if 
the total debits equal the total credits The trial balance of totals 
does exactly this It, therefore, seems more logical to the student 
than the trial balance of balances 
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Vsmi> the T Account m the Trial Balance One device found 
to be helpful at first is that of showing a large T separating the trial 
balance debit totals from the credit totals This builds directly upon 
knowledge with which the student is already familiar— the ledger 
r account For example 


Cash 

Accounts Receivable 
Equipment 
Accounts Payable 
Oscar Paar, Capital 
Sales 

Rent Expense 
Miscellaneous Expense 


S 6.500 

S 2,000 

! 000 

400 

4,000 


500 

1,500 

100 

5,000 

4,300 

700 

400 

$13,200 

$13,200 


doned 


balances, *2 tof to eaX mal balance of 

total debits and the total crL,is_ih. between the 

should then be presented balance of the account — 

Of th“andrdi;rar '“"‘r • 

form the data needed for ^^anTth a convenient 

ments, and adjust, ng and closmg 

serves the first function The trifl h-,i totals 

the second function Aft^ a ni f for 

7 to the t„aTbS7,l'7“' ‘’=‘' 


“ — ‘ujieuon Alter a student uccucu lor 

ances of Mds, the transition to fhe nal bT'”*''*' ‘’=‘' 

tivcly easy " balance of balances is rcla- 

Boals to be acc^hsta^/aa^f t" the 

tml balance will balance There are Jufr " '>■= 

the trial balance, namely “ ’■'e preparation of 

,, ^ 2tg^tt2resrr'=-‘■--• 

balance) and placing it on the atm timounts (account 

trial balance of balaLes is desirS^) (,f a 
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3. Copying ihc account titfcs and bilanccs (or totals) m 
prijper form 

4 Adding the Inal biUncc 

If students ssjII perform these operations as separate steps. 
compJeung one before beginning another, the practice uill c/imi. 
natc mans mechanical errors vshich throw inaj balances out of 
balance When a student goes through the ledger adding the debits 
and credits, calculating the account balances, and writing the name 
and balance of each account on the trial balance — all as one opera 
tion — he IS more likcl> to mike arithmetical and placement errors 
than if he performs the operations as four separate steps It is dif. 
ficult, howescr. to “explain* this in such a wa> as to make believers 
of all students 
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All bookkeeping teachers have had the experience of observ- 
ing Students preparing a trial balance by merely listing two columns 
of figures as shown below. 
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The same mfoimalion. put in tOK ttml balance form, results in 


the fcHowmg arrangement 


Debit Credit 


Cash 

Notes Receivable 
C T Adams 
R S Peters 
Merchandise Inventory 
Delivery Equipment 
i W Davis, Inc 
Harold s Supply Co 
Notes Payable 
R M Randle, Capital 
Saks 

Salary Expense 
Supplies Expense 
Miscellaneous Expense 


$ 293 43 

82 90 
13 56 
3,870 09 
1,400 00 


338 50 
113 50 
130 57 
29 88 
$6,27243 


$ 408 00 


678 43 
41643 
1,000 00 
3,908 57 


56,4)1 M 


The errors are now obvious Notes Receivable is an asset ac- 
count and should have a debit balance. Sales, an income account, 
should have a credit balance Correct placement of these two figures 
will give a correct trial balance 

When the student comes to the teacher for assistance on a trial 
balance of the first type illustrated, the teacher should instruct him 
to 'put the trial balance m proper form, list account titles and 
balances on a sheet of journal paper, and then bring it back ” 
Teachers who have followed this procedure have found that many 
students do not return to ask for help In checking at the student’s 
desk, they found that the process of putting the trial balance in its 
proper form had focused the students attention on his errors His 
trial balance was in balance and he needed no assistance 

Locating Errors When the Trial Balance Is Out of Balance 
Another item listed under goals to be accomplished is the pro 
cedure to be folloived when the trial balance does not balance 
Certain procedures will aid the student m locating his errors These 
procedures should be demonstrated for the student by means of 
several illustrations of each (This would not be done the first lime 
that the procedure of taking a trial balance was presented to the 
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class but at a subsequent class period, after the students have had 
an opportunity to prepare several trial balances for themsehes ) 
These ideas should preferably be presented in the order that one 
would normally follow in tiymg to correct his trial balance An 
outline which might be used in part or in its entirely is presented 
here 

Throughout the outline the amount by w'hich the trial balance 
is out of balance wiff be referred to as the ‘ error amount ’ In teach 
tng the finding and correcting of errors, the teacher w-ould do well 
to begin by assuming that only one error has been made After the 
different types of errors have been considered m this way, problems 
involving two or more errors may be considered 

1 Rc>add the trial balance If an adding machine is used, check 
the figures on the tape acamst those on the trial balance 

2 Determine exactly by how much the trial balance is out of bal 
ance Look for an entry of this amount that may not have been posted 

3 Divide the error amount by two Look for an entry of this 
amount that may have been posted as a debit when it should have been 
posted as a credit, or vice versa 

4 Apply certain tests of arithmetical accuracy 

a If the error amount ts 1^, lOf, SI $10, or $200, or some 
other round number, an error in addition or subtraction may 
hive occurred 

b If the error amount is divisible by 9, the error could be the 
result of one of three causes 

( 1 } Two errors in addition or subtraction (as described m 
point a) operating against each other When this oc- 
curs the error amount will be 9, 90, 900 999, 909 
(2) The sliding of all digits one column to the right or to 
the left— ^2 706 SO written as $27 065 00 or $270 65 
( 3 ) Transposition of figures — $64 written as $46 or $38 47 
written as $83 47, $34 87 or $38 74 

c If the error amount is divisible by 99, a double slide might 
have been the cause that is a shift of two columns to the 
right or left — $36 00 written as $3 600 00 or as 36(f 

5 Examine the trial balance for reasonableness 

a Check to see if the Purchases account balance and the 
Sales account balance appear reasonable in terms of the 
inventories and m terms of each other 
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A cuslomer's account with a credit balance might be the 
remit of an merpayment but mutt likely this situation would 
indicate that an error has been made 


Step 


LOCATING TRIAL BALANCE ERRORS 

Complete each step in the order presented until the 
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6 Skim through the tedger raptdJy, checking to see if any accounts 
not in btlance hive been omitted from the trial balance Check the 
balances shown on the trial balance against those shown in the ledger, 
both as to amount and whether or not it is a debit or a credit balance 

7 Check the calcuhtion of the account balances in the ledger 

8 Check the posting 

a Some prefer to check from the ledger to the journal account 
rather than from the journal to the ledger account 
b Make sure that the totals of the special journals have been 
posted When subsidiary ledgers arc used, check to see that 
the total of sales and purchases journals are posted to the 
control account as well as to the Purchases and Sales ac- 
counts 

c If control accounts and a two column general journal are 
used, make sure that the amounts are double posted — that 
IS, to both the general ledger and the subsidiary ledger 
d Place a check mark by each figure in the ledger and the cor 
responding figure m the journal When all posting is checked, 
there should be a check mark by every entry m the journals 
and m the ledger 

e Watch carefully to see that debit journal entries are posted 
as debus in the ledger and that credit entries are posted as 
credits 

“Backpostmg " Sometimes the usual techniques do not reveal 
the error that prevents the trial balance from balancing The ledger 
accounts may have been checked, postings verified, columns of 
figures added and re added — ^yel the error has not been found 
Apparently the error must be in one of the several journals, but 
which one'’ 

A device used in business that has proved helpful m pm 
pointing the error to a specific journal is known as “backposting’ — 
that IS, posting from the individual ledger accounts to a multiple- 
column work sheet in the following manner 

1 Use two columns for each of the journals from which en 
tries have been posted Subhead one column “Debit , the other 
“Credit ” (See illustration on page 156 ) 

2 Take each account in the ledger separately and, using the 
posting reference as a guide, post each debit entry in that account to 
Its respective journal column as a debit Do likewise for each credit 
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entiy m the account For example, assume that the Purchases and 
Sales accounts contain the following data 

a The debit o{ $75 is posted to the General Journal Debit column 
on the work sheet, $10 to the Cash Payments Debit column 
b The credit of $4,500 is posted to the Sales Journal Credit column 
on the work sheet. $325 to the General Journal Credit column 
c The debit of $3,600 is posted to the Purchases Debit column on 
the work sheet, $425 to the General Journal Debit column 
d The credit of $100 « posted to the General Journal Credit col- 
umn on the work sheet, $25 to the Cash Receipts Credit column 



After all the entries in the ledger have been checked and 
entered on the work sheet, the figures m each column are totaled If 
the totals of both columns for any journal arc not equal, this is proof 
that an error was made in that journal or in posting from it 

The reason that this procedure results in the location of the 
error is that for any one journal the sum of all the debit entries 
equals the sum of all the credit entries Therefore, the total debits 
in the ledger that were posted from any particular journal must 
equal the total credits in the ledger that came from that journal 
Thus, when the entries in the ledger have been re entered on the 
work sheet in their appropriate columns, the totals under each 
journal must be in balance if all transactions in the journals were 
recorded correctly 

Once locating the journal from which the posting error re- 
sulted, one can recheck carefully the posting of all entries in that 
journal and locate the specific error 

One good way to present these procedures for finding errors in 
trial balances is to place on the chalkboard student solutions of 
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problems that represent unbalanced trial balances By working to 
gether, the teacher and the students can apply the testing devices 
described until the errors are located Since these mistakes occur 
in actual student solutions, they are more meaningful to class mem 
bers than possible errors devised by the teacher 

Errors Not Shown by Trial Balance Students need to recog 
nize that, even though the trial balance is in balance, this fact is 
no assurance that the books are accurate The trial balance merely 
indicates that the ledger accounts balance The following kinds of 
errors will not show up on the trial balance 

1 Journal entries that are 

a incorrect as to the account debited or the account credited 
b correct but are posted to the correct side of the wrong 
account 

c incorrect as to amount in both debit and credit figures 
rf not posted 

2 Transactions that are omitted completely from the journal 

3 Transactions that arc journalized more than once 

4 Two errors for the same amount that offset each other 

The uses of illustrations and of test problems provide two 
excellent means of assurance that students understand the types of 
errors that the trial balance will and will not reveal For example, 
the teacher might place on the chalkboard the T accounts repre 
sentmg a ledger and a copy of the trial balance prepared from that 
ledger By referring to some of the original entries and posting them 
incorrectly, he can illustrate that the ledger may be in error, yet 
the trial balance is in balance Thus, a journal entry charging a 
customer for an amount might be posted to the debit side of some 
other customers account By erasing the correct entry from one 
account and posting this incorrectly as suggested, the teacher can 
show that the ledger still balances He may even give a greatly ex 
aggerated example by posting a journal entry debiting Sales to the 
debit side of Purchases, and then later posting it to the debit side of 
Salary Expense In each case the teacher may trace the effect of 
the posting error through to the trial balance, showing that it still 
balances because each time the debit was posted as a debit Then 
the teacher may post a debit entry to the credit side of the correct 
account and show that this throws the trial balance out of balance 
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by an amount equal to inice the amotmt of the entry Unless the 
teacher uses such illustrations and demonstrations, the students may 
not clearly understand what a liial balance proves and what U does 
not prove 

Test problems similar to the illustrations used during class 
discussion may be given to determine whether or not additional 
illustrations are necessary The following question was included 
on a short weekly quiz given to one hundred college freshmen 
studying accounting 

If a note for S300 received from a customer to apply on account 
were posted to the debit side of the Noies Payable account instead of the 
Notes Receivable account by how much would this cause the trial 
balance to be out of balance** 

Fifty four out of the one hundred students who answered this ques 
tion missed it Most of them said that it would be out of balance by 
$300 This answer indicated that the teacher had not driven home 
by using sufficient illustrations the basic principle of the Iriaf bal 
ance 

Determining Missing Balance There is another type of il 
lusirative problem that will help to drive home the lesson of the trial 
balance Supply the student with the balances of all accounts except 
one Do not indicate whether the accounts have debit balances or 
credit balances Ask the student for the balance of the one account 
whose balance is not given For example 


Cash $ 293 43 

Notes Receivable 408 00 

C T Adams 82 90 

R S Peters 13 56 

Merchandise Inventory 3,870 09 

Delivery Equipment 1,400 00 

S W Davis, Inc ft7g 43 

Harold s Supply Co 416 43 

Notes Payable 

R M Randle, Capital 3,908 57 

?'r 1 50 

balary Expense 1 13 5Q 

Supplies Expense 130 57 


Miscellaneous Expenses 
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The problem here is to detennine which accounts have debit bal 
ances and which have credit balances If no error is made, the 
difference between these two totals is the amount of the account 
whose balance is not supplied — in this case, Notes Payable 

The Addition Problem The trial balance presents a difficult 
addition problem for many students A very high percentage of 
causes of out of-balance tnal balances may be traced to addition 
errors 

Adding machines When students are required to add mentally 
long columns of figures typical of the trial balance, they are being 
expected to add correctly at a level far above that required by 
business The suggestion was made in a previous section of this 
book that a sufficient number of adding machines should be avail 
able in every bookkeeping room to enable students to perform Jong 
additions by machine, just as it would be done in business Book 
keeping teachers have been entirely too reticent m requesting 
adding machines To teach bookkeeping without adding machines 
IS as unrealistic as is teaching duplicating without duplicating 
machines or sewing without sewing machines At no other point 
in the bookkeeping course is the need for the adding machine more 
evident than in the unit on the trial balance 

If adding machines are available, the equality of debits and 
credits in the ledger can be checked readily by entering account 
balances directly from the ledger on the adding machine tape The 
debit balance m an account is entered on the keyboard and the 
amount is shown on the tape as in regular addition All credit bal 
ances m accounts are entered on the keyboard and the subtraction 
key is used to register a deduction When the work is completed the 
net balance in the machine and that printed on the tape as the final 
total should be zero If the final answer is zero, the ledger is in 
balance, if it is not zero, an error has been made and the tape can 
be used for reference as one checks back through the ledger to 
locate the difficulty The balances of all accounts in the ledger are 
listed on the adding machine taj>e in the order in which the accounts 
appear in the ledger This method is particularly useful in business 
when a formal trial balance is not required — when the bookkeeper 
merely wants to check the accuracy of his posting by proving that 
his ledger is in balance 
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A Mlion aids When adding machines are not available, tcch- 
nicuel fordecrcasing .he difficnUy of addi.ion of long columns 
should be esplaincd Two techniques are here lllustratcll 


Sablalal MellloJ Awilar Melliad 


425 80 


378 24 

1,246 25 


1,246 05 

374 90 


787 15 

76 25 

2 123 20 

9.216 45 

10 246 20 


38 75 

21427 

9 824 36 
64 27 


1826 

185 74 

20.320 57 

37 


22 443 77 

1 8 


25 
1 6 
10 

11, BUD 17 


As Addition Checkers Every booVkeepmg ciass \% 
fortunate in having a few students who can add rapidly and ac- 
curately If adding machines are not available for class use, these 
addition gifted students can be effectively used as addition checkers 
— ^human adding machines Under this plan, students are encour- 
aged to have their trial balance addition checked by an addition 
checker The student checker, of course, should be used not to add 
the column for the student but merely to verify the accuracy of the 
student’s addition 

Addition skill is improved only through well planned remedial 
drills Time spent by a student m struggling with an addition for 
which he is inadequately prepared had better be spent m remedial 
drill 


TOOLS—MATERMZaS 

A brief discussion of sugge^ed materials follows 
The Textbook The textbook is the common body of knowl 
edge that all students have It also serves as the chief source of 
reference for the student Therefore, use of the text and its illustra 
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tions must be carefully planned TJie problem worked on the board 
by the teacher when first presentmg the trial balance to students 
may be the example worked in the text If a different problem is 
used, the teacher should direct attention and discussion to the il 
lustrative problem in the text and show that the procedures as ex- 
plained m the text are the same as those used m the illustrative 
problem worked on the board The illustrations in the text may 
serve as a guide to the proper Inal balance form that students 
should follow when they work the problems assigned In all prob 
ability the text will be the source of the problems that make up the 
common assignment to be completed by all students 

Visual Materials In addition to the illustrative materials 
placed on the chalkboard by the teacher and the illustrations in the 
textbook, the following visual aids may be used in presenting the 
trial balance unit 

1 Chalkboard dranmg Draw on the chalkboard a simple set 
of balances or scales similar to those used in the science laboratory 
The accounts with debit balances may be shown on the left side 
and those with credit balances on the right side 
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2 Filmstrips ' Either of two filmstrips might be used with this 
unit ‘ Preparing the Trial Balance,” McGraw-Hill Book Company 
Bookkeeping Filmstrip Senes ‘The Bookkeeping Cycle — Part 2 
Recording Additional Journal Entnes, Posting to the Ledger, and 
Preparing the Trial Balance ’ Society for Visual Education Book- 
keeping Filmstrip Senes 

3 Wall chart “The Bookkeeping Wall Chart No 2— Journal 
izing, Posting, and Preparing a Trial Balance George G Cram 
Company, Inc 

> See Appendix H 
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Suppleininiing the Textbook One or two problems in prepar- 
ing a trial balance are not suflicicnt to give adequate drill or prac- 
tice It the textbook does not provide several problems requiring 
the preparation of the trial balance and the location of errors in a 
trial balance, supplementary problems should be prepared, dupli- 
cated and distributed to the students Problems of difTercnt levels 
should be provided Some problems should be relatively simple 
and within the achievement of all students Other problems should 
contain several errors and challenge the best students 


TESTING— EVALUATION 

Suggestions for testing and evaluation of work are discussed in 
the following paragraphs 

, .JTr' time a atudanl lakes 

a lit nf >"5 o"" work The trial balance is 

Thrust bet!. 

pares ar?.rbaL:ce " 

lonrnlbM an allc''"" 

causes of ''' 

.he lesson T 

dents as they work their dailv ' sattsfactorily by the stu- 

lu .he -..on .he course 

suggestions were oflered fhal heirto ‘‘‘Cerent 

standing of the Inal balance A .Ld . , ^ 
ihe students a list of aecounls^oTlhr d ™ “ 
balances but not indicating whether th "tth Iheir 

credt, balance, and asking, i* ton' debt, or a 
balance I, would probably be desirabte "ir ” 

y OC nesitable to mix the order of ac- 
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counts rather than have them in their proper place as far as order is 
concerned 

Demathematizc the Trial Balance When Testing A common 
bookkeeping test is that of providing a list of accounts, simiJar to 
the following, with instructions to prepare the trial balance on a 
work sheet form, to make the adjustments, to complete the work 
sheet, and to prepare financial statements 

Cash.Sl2.478 95, Accounts Receivable, $27,807 70, Notes Payable, 
$5,650, Salary Expense, SH,247 24, Purchases $19,475 19, (and 
so on giving other accounts with their amounts) 

In taking this test, the student may correctly classify the ac- 
count and determine W'hether il has a debit or a credit balance, but, 
because of an addition error and the time consumed in locating it, 
he may fail to complete the test The test grade, therefore, may 
present an inaccurate measure of the student’s bookkeeping knowl- 
edge 

The test can be demathematized to a considerable extent by 
using only round numbers for account balances, such as, 

Cash, $10,000, Accounts Receivable, $25,000, Notes Payable, 
$5,000, Salary Expense. $12,000, Purchases. $20,000, and so on 

To facilitate the student’s locating errors, the same amount 
should not be used for two accounts 

Some instructors eliminate amounts entirely by having stu- 
dents place a check mark in the appropriate column instead of an 
account balance The objection to this practice is that it deprives 
the student of a valuable accuracy proof The balancing of the 
totals of the trial balance and other parts of the work sheet gives 
the student a proof of accuracy not provided through check marks 
A student may inadvertently place a check mark in the wrong 
column and have no way of detecting this error 

Test Basic Understandings Basic understandings as opposed 
to rote memorization may be easily tested by use of test questions 
similar to the following 

Indicate the effect on the trial balance of each error 

1 A note for $500 received from a customer to apply on account 
was posted to the credit side of the Notes Payable account 
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2 A check for SI 00 for pTyment of rent was posted to the credit 
side of the Rent Expense account 

3 The debit balance m the Purchases account was incorrectly 
calculated to be $15 000 instead of $14,000 

Teacher Tests His Teaching The quality of performance of 
the students is a pretty good criterion of the thoroughness of the 
teaching that has been done Student performance on a problem that 
asU tor the effects on the ledger of different types of errors made 
when posting is an indication of how well the teacher has put across 
his classroom presentations Naturally the teacher will want to test 
both the students' knowledge of the principle and the thoroughness 
of hjs reach, ng after the class has been given ample opporlumty to 
work several assignments applying the pnncipics learned to actual 
problem situations 

problems, questions and projects 
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8 Ask >our bookkeeping students to preserve for three weeks all 
irn! balances that do not balance the first time they are added Have 
them write down exactly what errors they find as they check the trial 
balances to bring them in balance Qassify these errors into the following 
categories 

a Inequality of debits and credits in original journal 
b Incorrect journal entry 
c Error m postme wrong amount 

d Errors m posting to incorrect side of the proper account 
e Error in arithmetic in calculating account balances 
/ Account balance copied incorrectly on trial balance (cither 
wrong amount used or amount placed m the incorrect column) 

S Incorrect adding of trial balance 

Determine the percentage of the total errors represented by each 
type of error 

CASE PROBLEM 

The author of a bookkeeping textbook received the following inquiry 
from a teacher 

* This is my first year of teaching bookkeeping The class appears to 
ha\e progressed very well but I have come up against one problem on 
which I need your help In spue of everything J do, I find that many of 
my students copy from one another Wc have just completed the unit on 
the trial balance In class wc discussed the purposes of the trial balance 
and spent two days in discussing and illustrating the procedure to be 
followed m locating errors on a Inal balance I find however, that my 
students take the easy way out — compare their trial balance figures to 
locate errors I have threatened the students with failure for copying, 
changed figures so as to make n difficult to compare answers and have 
discussed the ethics involved, but my efforts have been to no avail What 
can I do"^ ’ 

Assume that you are the textbook author What advice would you 
give this teacher'’ 
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CHAPTER n 


Teaching the JFork Sheet 


The work sheet is a device to be used m the preparation of the 
financial reports For this reason some teachers prefer to present 
the work sheet after the students have studied the financial state 
ments These teachers reason that if students know what a balance 
sheet IS and what a profit and loss statement is, and if they know 
the types of accounts that appear on each, they can see more readily 
why they are sorting all the accounts on the trial balance into four 
different groups by using the work sheet Most teachers, however, 
present the work sheet before they do the unit on financial state 
ments, thus presenting the units in the same sequence as the steps 
in the bookkeeping cycle From the beginning of the course, stu 
dents have been classifying accounts, have prepared balance sheets, 
and have established and used income, cost, and expense accounts 
therefore, they have had the necessary background for an under- 
standing of the function of the work sheet 

FUNCTION OF THE WORK SHEET 

The work sheet has two pnmary purposes first, sorting of 
accounts into the principal account classifications for the financial 
reports, and, secondly, making of adjustments to trial balance ac- 
counts before the statements are prepared The work sheet probably 
makes its greatest contribution m fulfilling this second function 
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In addition to its two primary purposes, the work sheet has 
other f jnctions It brings ah the end of period calculations together 
on one sheet of paper for the convenience of the bookkeeper or the 
accountant It is a convenient method of proving the accuracy of 
all calculations with a minimum of work and writing In no other 
place is there to be found a picture of the effect of the adjusting 
entries on the balance sheet accounts The work sheet is the basis 
for the adjusting and closing entries in the journal as well as for 
financial reports 

Many students do not understand (he various functions of the 
work sheet All these functions cannot be presented at one time 
Therefore, when the work sheet is being explained to the class for 
the first time, it should be presented as a sorting device only 

PRESENTING THE IVORK SHEET 

The first work sheet to be introduced is generally the six- 
column work sheet as it is principally an account classification 
device and is the easiest for students to understand The following 
suggestions will speed up the presentation of the work sheet and 
help students to understand its function 

1 Before class period have a work sheet form placed on the 
chalkboard either in semipermanent or permanent ruling and with 
a trial balance filled in 

2 Review classification of accounts 

<i Point out that all accounts on the work sheet may be 
classified as either permanent accounts or temporary 
accounts 

b The fundamental equation contains only permanent 
accounts The temporary accounts are subdivisions of 
the proprietorship account and are shown as follows 

= Liabilities Proprietorship 


Cost and 

Expenses Income 
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c The balance of any account is found on the plus side 
of that account 


Assets 



Liabilities + Proprietorship 


- 1 + 


-1 + 


Costand 

Expenses Income 



(i Any account with a debit balance is either an asset, 
a cost, or an expense account Likewise, any account 
with a credit balance is either a liability, a proprietor 
ship, or an income account Point out to the students 
that, m classifying the accounts on the work sheet, 
they are not having to select from four columns, but 
in reality only from two columns 
3 For the first work sheets use the following column head 
mgs 


ACCOUNT TITtE 


TtttAL BALANCE 


eXPEKSE INCOUE 


I BALANCE SHEET 


The use of the words ‘ temporary” and “permanent ’ and the 
identification of columns with both the account classification and 
“debit ’ and ‘ credit ’ will help the student in his initial classification 
After several work sheets have been prepared, the words Tern 
porary,’ “Permanent,’ Debit, ’ and ‘Credit ’ may be eliminated 

4 When first introducing the work sheet, use round numbers 
in the trial balance so as to eliminate the arithmetic problem and to 
permit full concentration on the work sheet procedure Realistic 
numbers should be used just as soon as the teacher feels confident 
that the students understand the work sheet 

5 Have the students complete the work sheet at their seats 
at the same time that the teacher is completing it on the chalkboard 
To save class time, it is advisable to duplicate for distribution to the 
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class work sheet forms with the tnal balance filled in This would 
be the same trial balance as that shown on the chalkboard 

6 Encourage the students to complete their work sheets m 
pencil The work sheet is exactly what its name implies, a working 
sheet or a working trial balance It is a preliminary calculation pnor 
to the actual preparation of the financial reports Not only permit 
but also encourage students to use a pencil instead of a pen m the 
preparaiiQti of the work sheet This practice will help students to 
understand the basic function of the work sheet 

7 Give detailed instructions on the correct ruling of the 
work sheet Have students rule a work sheet at their seats while 
the one on the board is being ruled 


EIGHT AND TEN-COLUMN WORK SHEETS 


The work sheet involves not only the idea of sorting accounts 
according to their classification but also that of adjusting all ac- 
counts that are not up to date This includes the inventories, ad 
justing of mixed accounts, and the recording of accrued and 
deferred items Since adjusting entries when first introduced are 
usually limited to one or two items, the eight column work sheet is 
usually used The ten-column work sheet is needed only when there 
are many adjustments The ten column work sheet may not even be 
introduced in the first year high school bookkeeping course How- 
ever. It IS usually used m second year high school bookkeeping and 
m college accounting 

Here arc several teaching suggestions that may help students 
in developing eight- and ten column work sheets 

1 Explain to students the importance of keying their adjust 
mg cmries and the advantages of using letters in place of numbers 
for this purpose 

2 EmphasKc the importance ot having all money columns 
headed fully and correctly 

3 'he ten-column v-otl, sheet u being usca, emphasize 

the following points 


“ The "itportancc of not extending any item in the trial 
balance to ihe balance sheet or prolit and loss columns until the 
accuracy ot Ihe adjusted Inal balance has been proved 

b The danger of slipping over Hems in the adiusted liial 
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balance Each Hem should be extended in order to its proper 
column 

c Thai each Hem appearing in the adjusted trial balance will 
appear once and only once in one of the four columns to the nght of 
the adjusted trial balance 

When adjustments on the work sheet necessitate the opening 
of new asset and liability accounts, the teacher ma> suggest to the 
students that they leave space between the liability and income sec 
lions of the trial balance to insert these new accounts New expense 
accounts may be opened at the bottom of the work sheet 

If the trial balance is a long one requiring the use of more 
than one sheet of worksheet paper, the teacher may recommend 
that the students skip to the second sheet when they come to the 
income accounts This leaves space on the first sheet for the new 
balance sheet accounts The two sheets may be fastened together 
with tape for the work sheet solution 

Before giving a test on the work sheet, it is recommended that 
the teacher run off mimeographed copies of the work sheet on which 
IS entered the trial balance from which the work sheet is to be 
prepared, and distribute these to the class on the test day This 
plan saves students’ time since they do not have to copy the trial 
balance before starting the solution of the problem The use of 
numbers in place of check marks is also recommended for work 
sheet tests Numbers are essential aids to students in completing the 
work sheet For example, if the net profit figure for balancing both the 
Profit and Loss Statement columns and the Balance Sheet columns 
is not the same, an error obviously exists The use of round numbers 
IS also recommended so that students will not get bogged down with 
the arithmetic and fail to complete the work sheet because of an 
eiitn vn 'Aw. w. ox w. otii/tt ij-arf-s. 

of the work sheet When the students are so bogged down the test 
may not evaluate understanding of the work sheet 

Relationship of tVork Sheet to Closing Entries It should be 
understood that the principle of closing entries would be taught 
during the time interval between the use of the six column work 
sheet and that of the eight column work sheet 

The SIX column work sheet is taught and soon thereafter the 
students would learn how to make closing entries The presentation 
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of the eight or ten column work sheet would be postponed until 
\anous adjustments are presented These adjustments are discussed 
later m Chapters 15, 16, and 17 

II SHEET VISUAL AIDS 

A number of visual aids helpful in the teaching of the work 
sheet arc suggested below 

Fd/nstrips ’ 1 Preparation of Work. Sheet and Financial 
Statements ’ McGraw Hill Book Company Bookkeeping Filmstrip 
Senes 

2 'The Bookkeeping Cycle— Part 3— Work at the Close of 
the Fiscal Period " Society for Visual Education, Inc , Bookkeep 
tng Filmstrip Series 

CommerciflUj Prepared Charts ‘ Bookkeeping Wall Chart No 
3 — Work Sheet and Financial Statements George F Cram Com- 
pany, Inc 

C/ifllI.6onrd Headings The work sheet column headings and 
rulings may be prepared on heavy cardboard or on hard board 
which has been painted white When a work sheet is to be used, the 
prepared headings may be mounted at the top of the chalkboard 
with tape, with clips (storm window clips permanently mounted at 
top of board) or by magnets if the board is magnetized The head- 
ings may be cut or folded for easy storing as shown in the illustra 
tion 



Prfmimtnt Uoffc Sheet Headings 


pTcpaicd work sheet column headings offer these advantages 
(a) They sasc lime in that the headings need not be written each 
time a work sheet is to be prepared on the chalkboard (b) They 
may be prepared carefully with drawing pens or a brush, thus giving 

' S« ApptnJ t H 
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a neater appearance and more visibility than chalk headings (c) 
They provide guides for uniform ruling of columns on the board 
thus producing a neater work sheet form 

Masking of Board In reviewing the work sheet the teacher 
may wish to save time by havitic the entire work sheet including 
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on llie spec, lie section of Ihe work sheer being discussed and avoids 
delay in filling in Ihe ssork sheet during the class period 
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and proprietorship accounts, a third for income accounts and a 
fourth for expense accounts Thus, when the items in the trial 
balance are transferred to the classification columns the color helps 
guide the student to the correct column This procedure would not 
be used after the initial presentation of the work sheet 



n, cc,„pleu work slreet oo m.Sfc to </»< Prof i-tt an.l 
Balance Sheet sections may be discussed 


Semipermanent and Permanent Board Rt, lings Since the 
work sheet form is used repeatedly throughout the bookkeeping 
course time can be saved if it can be permanently or seniiperma 
ly Md on a section of the chalkboard (See page 82 for a 
descnption of how to make such rulings ) Thus by a change in 
headings the same form may be used as a two three four or 
eight column journal or as a balanced ledger account ruling form 



chalkboard Heading VV ark sbeel and journal column fieorfmgs may be 
permanently prepared on cardboard and quxUy placed a> the lop of ihe 
chalkboard ythen needed They are tune sa\mg neat and readable Note 
iliai the special ruler is being held null one hand \ hde the other band t' 
free lo make the ruling 


PROBLEMS QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 ^Vhat are the purposes and functions of the work sheet'’ Could 
students get along successfully without using a work sheet'’ 

2 Do you favor teadnng the work sheet before you teach the finan 
cial statements or after’’ Why'’ ^Vhat are the advantages of each method’’ 

3 The statement has been made that encouraging students to use 
pencil instead of pen m work sheet preparation helps to gel over to them 
the t^asic functions of the work sheet Explain how the use of the pencil 
helps to develop understanding of the basic functions of the work sheet 
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4 Examine three high school elemennry bookkeeping textbooks 
and prepare a chart showing when each text first introduces the six 
column, the eight-column, and the ten column work sheet 

5 Prepare a test covering the six column work sheet that would 
be used at the end of the work-sheet unit in a high school first year book- 
keeping course Attach to your test a list of the specific features of the 
test and points you considered in preparing the test 

6 One method of introducing the work sheet that has been used 
successfully is to show the class examples of work sheets of the non 
bookkeeping variety such as the teacher’s roll book, a score sheet for a 
baseball or basketball game a builder’s blueprint a dress pattern or an 
outline for a theme or speech Name eight additional examples of non 
bookkeeping work sheets with which students may be familiar 

7 Prepare on cardboard headings for an eight column work sheet 
for mounting at the top of the chalkboard Be prepared to demonstrate its 
use to the class 

CASE PJiOBLEMS 

1 The chief function of the six column work sheet is that of sorting 
accounts into their respective classifications One teacher has used a plain 
sheet of paper divided into four sections as a simple work sheet as shown 
here 


Assets 

Income 

Liab -and Prop 

Cost and Expense 


Accounts and their balances are taken from the trial balance and 
placed in the appropriate section on this sheet What do you think of 
using such a form before presenting the formal work sheet m columnar 
form’’ What do you see as its values and weaknesses’’ 

2 Robert Anderson, an experienced bookkeeping teacher, pre 
pares his students for the work sheet in the following way 

He classifies the accounts on the trial balance and writes a letter in 
front of each account to show what kind of account it is (A, L, P, I, 
C, E) After each account is so classified, each amount is extended to 
the proper column on the work sheet What do you think of this pro- 
cedure’’ 
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CHAPTER 12 


Teaching the Financial Statements 


The class memsers have now learned to analyze transactions 
journalize, post, and prepare a trial balance and a work sheet They 
have also briefly studied the balance sheet as the basis for the open 
mg entry for a business enterprise 

The students have reached the point where they are ready 
to prepare formal financial statements for a business enterprise — 
the balance sheet and the profit and loss statement 

Some teachers prefer to teach the balance sheet first and to 
follow with the profit and loss statement Others like to present the 
profit and loss statement first The fact that the class members are 
already somewhat familiar with the balance sheet seems to make its 
presentation first a logical one However, Since the net profit ascer 
tamed by the profit and loss statement is used on the balance sheet 
It is equally logical that the profit and loss statement should be 
prepared first The order to be used is one of personal preference 

PRESENTING THE BALANCE SHEET 

When planning teaching procedures, the teacher should always 
keep in mind the purposes to be accomplished m the lesson The 
following objectives might be used for the unit on preparation of 
the balance sheet 

1 To build upon what the students know about balance sheets from 
their early lessons in the course 
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2 To explain how to prepare the account form of balance sheet — 
t>pes of accounts appearing on the balance sheet, the arrangement of 
tnose accounts and the proper form and rulings to be used 

3 To show that a balance sheet balances when the propnetorship 
account is brought up to date 

4 To teach the importance of properly heading the balance sheet 
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gether prepare the balance sheet The balance sheet heading the 
work sheet source for each jtem, the placement of each item, and the 
correct rulings would be discussed, demonstrated, and recorded by 
both the teacher and the students The teacher places the balance 
sheet on the ruled form on the chalkboard while the students com 
plete the same balance sheet at their seats 

Net Profit (or Net Loss) Figure Most students can identify 
the asset and liability items from the work sheet and list them in 
proper order on the balance sheet The proprietorship section, ho« 
ever, may not be clear Before recording the proprietorship section on 
the balance sheet, the teacher sets up the accounting equation 
(A = L -f- P) on the board The total assets and the total habih 
ties are obtained from the partially completed balance sheet The 
equation is then used to obtain the total proprietorship The teacher 
then points out that if the balance sheet is to balance, the total 
proprietorship must equal the amount as shown by the equation 
This IS then shown to be the sum of the capital and the net profit as 
shown on the work sheet Attention is directed to the capital figure 
shown on the work sheet as not being up to date because transac- 
tions involving income and expenses are entered in temporary 
accounts rather than in the proprietor’s capital account The net 
profit figure on the work sheet summarizes the balance of these 
accounts and is the amount to be added to (or subtracted from) 
the capital to bring it up to dale 

PRESENTING THE PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 

Two basic principles may be observed in the teaching of the 
profit and loss statement (1) build upon the knowledge that stu 
dents already possess and (2) teach first those procedures that are 
most easily understood Most bookkeeping textbooks observe these 
principles by using n service type of business for the first book 
keeping cycle This permits the most difficult section of the profit 
and Joss statement, the cost section, to be delayed until the students 
have had an opportunity to prepare a number of statements 

SerMce Business A restaurant or laundry makes an excellent 
beginning illustration Almost any student m the class can tell you 
that the profit for a laundry is found by subtracting the expenses 
from the total income This introduces the first of a series of 
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formulas which are used wilhin the profit and loss statement This 
formula may be written on the chalkboard in two forms 

Income - Expenses = ProBl Income 

Expenses 960 
Profit S 1,540 

The form on the left emphasizes the relationship of the three items 
as an equation with which the students are familiar as a result o 
iheir study in mathematics classes and of the fundamental book- 
keeping equation The formula on the right shows those relation- 
ships m the form that they appear on the income statement 

Data from uork sheet If the columns of the Profit and Loss 
section of the work sheet are appropriately headed “Cost and Ex- 
penses’ and ‘ Income,” students will have no ditTtcuUy m identifying 
the income items and the expense items necessary for the work sheet 
As with the balance sheet, it is recommended that the teacher 
prepare the profit and loss statement through class discussion from 
the same work sheet used in the preparation of the balance sheet 
The teacher places the profit and loss statement on the ruled form 
on the chalkboard while the students complete the same statement at 
their seats The heading, placemen! of each item, and correct rulings 
would be demonstrated by the teacher and practiced by the students 
Net profit figure U is extremely important that students see 
the intcnelationship between the financial statements For this tea 
son the teacher emphasizes that the net profit (or loss) as shown 
on the work sheet is the same as that obtained from the profit and 
loss statement In tum, the profit as shown on the profit and loss 
statement is the same as that shown on the balance sheet and 
proved by the fundamental equation, A = L -b P 

Students tend to tnimmuc the importance of headings in 
business statements The heading of a statement is as important a 
part of the statement as any other information it may contain When 
placing statements on the chalkboard, the teacher can give status 
to the headma by always placing a proper heading at the top of each 
statement 

The heading The distinction between the date as shown on the 
balance sheet and the dates shown on the profit and loss statement 
should be pointed out The balance sheet is prepared as of a specific 
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date while (he profit and loss statement covers a period of time and 
therefore must show inclusive dates, such as from July 1 to Sep 
tembcr 30, (Year),” “For Month of April, (Year),” or “For Year 
Ended December 31, (Year) *' 

There appears to be a trend away from the term ‘profit and 
loss statement” among businesses Terms such as ‘ income state 
ment,” “statement of income and expenses, “statement of earnings’ 
are being used Students should therefore become acquainted with 
these titles 

Statement headings may be either two line or thrce-Iine head 

mgs 

Merchandising Business Later in the bookkeeping course, 
usually after the first cycle has been presented the students will 
meet the problem of preparing a profit and loss statement for a 
merchandising business The cost section is the new element m this 
statement The fact, however, that the students understand the 
basic elements of the profit and loss statement and have prepared a 
number of such statements for service type businesses simplifies the 
presentation and permits concentration on the one section, the cost 
section 

The first problem used in the demonstration should be simple, 
with the cost figures supplied rather than to be calculated Most 
students will know that the profit on the sale of any article is found 
by subtracting the cost price from the sales price This same rule 
or formula applies to the total sales of a business in the same way 
that It does to the sale of a single article This formula is developed 
Sales Price — Cost Price = Profit Sales Price $5,000 
Cost Price 2,000 
Profit $3 OO'O 

Immediately the question of expenses is raised and these are sub 
tracted from the profit After they are subtracted, the remainder is 
also labeled “profit , it is now necessary to distinguish between the 
two profits (gross and net) 

Sales $5 000 

Cost Price 2 000 

Gross Profit $3 000 

Expenses 1,600 

N« Profit $J 400 
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Thus ihe formula must be restated and a second one is introduced 

( 1 ) Sales - Cosi of Goods Sold = Gross Profit 

(2) Gross Profit - Expenses = Net Profit 

The teacher would do well to have the students work two or 
three problems that will clinch these relationships before introduc 
mg the method of determining the cost of goods sold when it is 
not known Problems such as the following could be used 

The Marjorie Duncan Shop sold merchandise during May totaling 
S14000 The cost price of this merchandise was S8 000 and the expenses 
were as follows Salaries S2 000 Rent $400 Utilities $50 OITice Ex 
pense S3QQ Determine the gross profit and the net profit 

The COSI section One plan that has proved helpful m present 
ing the cost section is to use titles that describe quite fully the various 
figures used Rather than using the conventional terminology at 
first the teacher should use more descriptive wording such as the 
following 


Cost of goods we had at the beginning S 5 000 
Cost of goods that we purchased I $ 000 

Cost of goods we could have sold $23 OQO 

Cost of goods we did not sell 10 000 

Cost of goods we sold STjODO 


After the students master the principle involved the wording is 
changed to the conventional titles This terminology may be made 
quite clear if the new titles are written to the right of the figures 
used as follows 


Cost of Goods Sold 


Cost of goods we had at the bepmning 
Cost of goods that wc purchased 
Cost of goods we could have sold 

Cost of goods we did not sell 
Cost of goods we sold 


$ 5 000 Beginning Inventory 
18 POO Purchases 
$23 000 Merchandise Avail 
able for Sale 

^0 000 Ending Inventory 
5 1 3 000 Cost of Goods Sold 
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A{ this Stage the following formula is presented 
Beginning Inventory + Purchases 

— Ending Inventory = Cost of Goods So d 

Here again is a good place to have the class solve two or three prob 
lems that will help them master this procedure before it is combircd 
With the rest of the statement 

Use simple examples A simple example from everyday re 
one that has been observed by every class member is always good — 
for instance, every boy and girl has seen uaCermelons or baskets of 
fruit being sold directly from the farmer s truck backed up to the 
curb along the sidewalk 

Suppose a farmer begins one Saturday morning with 100 water 
melons by noon he has only 25 melons left His experience has shown 
that his afternoon sales nearly always exceed those of the morning 
Therefore he places his 25 melons on the curb and sends his son back 
to the farm with the truck for more merchandise An hour later the son 
returns wuh 80 additional melons That night when they leave for home 
they have only 7 melons left Most members of the class can tell you how 
many melons were sold ( 100 + 80 — 7 = 173) 

The principle in this example is identical to that used m the 
figuring of the cost of goods sold for a business In each case mer 
chandise on hand to start with plus new merchandise obtained 
minus that on hand at the end represents the merchandise sold dur 
ing the period If students have trouble working with dollars sug 
gest that they work the problem in melons bicycles or radios 

Use blocks The calculation of the cost of goods sold can be 
visualized by the use of wood or plastic blocks Assume for example 
that the beginning inventory is $4 000 the purchases $9 000 and 
the final inventory $5 000 Letting each block represent $1 000 the 
teacher stacks 4 blocks together To these she adds 9 more blocks 
making a total of 13 representing the total merchandise available 
for sale The teacher points out that both of the inventories and the 
amount of the purchases are valued at cost prices He also points 
out that the records kept of goods sold were at selling prices — no 
records at cost prices were made Several members of the class can 
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tell you that ,hc o,nom> of ,hr sate «< cos, /iS'"-" "" 
mtnetl by taV.,ng away the 5 blocU 

This will toe 8 blocks, as the omount of the sales at cost figtires 





Use eohreel blocks lo dramatize cost of goods sold 


Consolidate the inxentory and the purchases One of the 
principles to ernphasue is that the goods sidl on hand may represent 
part of the beginning nuenfory and part of the purchases As goods 
are purchased, they are placed in the stock room and are later 
placed upon the shelves in the salesrooms No effort may be made 
to separate the merchandise that was purchased during the fiscal 
period from that on hand at the beginning (Point out that some 
stores alvsays place the new stock at the back of the shelf and move 
the old to the front, so the old is sold first Other stores do not 
follow this practice The practice followed depends upon the type 
of merchandise handled ) As merchandise is sold, it might be taken 
from stock included m the inventory at the beginning of the fiscal 
penod or from that purchased during the period, or from both 
In other words, the S4,000 of goods on hand at the start and the 
S9,000 of merchandise bought lose their identity as such and be- 
come one figure, $13,000 worth of merchandise available for sale 
Thus, the $5,000 of goods on hand at the end of the fiscal period 
also repiesems part of the beginning inventory and part of that 
purchased during the period 

If blocks are used for illustration, two different colors may be 
used When this vs done, the teacher should be careful to take 
away some of each color when the five blocks arc removed from the 
pile 

Separate the cost section Some teachers prefer to have their 
sludenls show, for a few weeks, the cost section as a supporting 
schedule to the profit and loss statement After they have shown the 
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schedule separately, they may incorporate the cost section into the 
statement 

Presenting the cost section as a supporting schedule appears 
to have several advantages In the first place some students ques 
tion the inclusion of an asset (merchandise inventory) on the profit 
and loss statement Since this is a statement of income, expenses, 
and profit, why, they ask, show an asset on it*’ Showing the cost 
of merchandise sold as a supporting schedule meets this objection 

Many teachers have reported that their students have little or 
no trouble with the mechanics or the arithmetic of the cost section 
when they attack it separately The preparation of a profit and loss 
statement is also quite a simple matter when the amount of the cost 
price of merchandise is supplied to the student However, the student 
seems to become confused when he is asked to figure the cost of 
goods sold and incorporate the results into the profit and loss state 
ment as one combined job Thus, separating the cost section into a 
supporting schedule breaks down the profit and loss statement into 
two different calculations and seems easier for the student to 
manage 

The Marjorie Duncan Shop problem, showing the cost of 
goods sold as a supporting schedule would appear as follows 
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Tcit f/ic nHiufr b\ jtn/>ccfion Teachers should encourage ihcir 
sludcnis to lest their cost of goods sold figure by inspection The 
teacher paints out that it a person begins business ssitb u giscn 
amount of merchandise, purchases additional goods and has less 
goods on hand at the end than he hid to start with, he has sold 
mart ihan he hits purchased For example 

A business starts with S4 000 worth of merchandise and ends the 
period with only S2 ^00 worth on hand The business has sold $1,500 
more merchandise than it purchased 

A business starts with S4 000 worth of merchandise and ends the 
period with $6 000 worth on hand The business sold $2,000 less mer- 
chandise than It purchased 

Thus, the amount of merchandise sold will differ from the 
amount purchased during the period by an amount equal to the 
difference in the last two inventories 

The cost of goods sold figure may be tested by determining the 
difference in the two mvenlones and adding or subtracting this 
difference from the amount of the purchases (all at cost figures) 
This can be illustrated by taking the figures from the Marjonc 
Duncan Shop profit and loss statement 

Ending Invemory $16 120 

Beginning Inventory 4 93 Q 

Difference (Amount by which ending inventory TTM^ 
exceeds beginning invenlory) 

Since the business has $11,190 more merchandise at the end of 
May than it had at the beginning of May, the business purchased 
$11,190 more goods than it sold The cost of goods sold figure 
therefore should be $11,190 less than the amount of goods pur- 
chased ^ 

Purchases $18 860 

Difference in Inventory 1 1 i90 

Cost of Goods Sold $ 7,670 
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Other Items At some point in the course, purchases returns 
and freight in are to be added to the cost of goods sold section of 
the profit and loss statement 

It IS obvious that returned merchandise has the same net 
result as if goods were never purchased The business does not 
have the goods, therefore, returned merchandise should not be 
included in the net purchases figure Freight adds to the cost of 
goods purchased from firms other than local ones Most of the 
class members have had experience ordering articles from the 
large mail order houses They know that a small amount must be 
added for postage Assume, for example, that a garden tool which 
may be purchased for $2 65 requires a charge of 35 cents for ship- 
ping, which increases the cost to $3, the price ihat must be used when 
comparing its cost with the cost of tools of equal quality bought 
locally The situation with a business is exactly the same If there 
IS no local wholesaler from whom the merchant may purchase his 
merchandise, he must include the freight as a part of the cost price 
of the goods purchased This expanded cost of goods sold section 
appears as follows 

Cost of Goods Sold 

Merchandise Inventory (Beginning) 

Purchases $8,175 

Less Purchases Returns 95 

Net Purchases $8,080 

Add Freight In 67 

Net Cost of Merchandise Purchased 
Total Merchandise Available for Sale 
Merchandise Inventory (Ending) 

Cost of Goods Sold 

Select your procedures Some procedures used by successful 
teachers to help students understand the cost section of the profit 
and loss statement have been presented It is not intended that all 
of them would be used with the same group of students Through 
experimentation, the teacher can determine the methods that he 
can use best The teacher must also remember that one plan may 


$10,560 


8,147 

$“T8,7"07 

9.417 

$9,290 
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VISUAL AIDS 

The following visual aid material is available for use in the 
teaching of the profit and loss statement 

Filmstrips ‘ I Preparation of the Work Sheet and Financial 
Statements McGraw Hill Book Company Bookkeeping Filmstrip 
Series 

2 ‘ The Bookkeeping Cycle — ^Part 3, Work at the Close of 
the Fiscal Period Society for Visual Education Bookkeeping Film 
sinp Senes 

Chart Bookkeeping Wall Chart No 3 — ^Wotk Sheet and 
Financial Statements George F Cram Company, Inc * 

Colored Chalk To direct students' attention to the fact that a 
figure IS a net loss and not a net profit, colored chalk may be used 
for the net loss figure 

Afasking Out of Board Work The suggestion was made that 
in introducing this unit the teacher place on the chalkboard before 
the Stan of the period a balance sheet a work sheet, and a balance 

’ See Appendix H 
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sheet form This materia! could be masked over until needed For 
example, the work sheet and balance sheet form could be covered 
over until after the explanation of the simple balance sheet has been 
completed 

When the balance sheet and the profit and loss statement are 
reviewed, the completed statements may be placed on the chalk 
board before the beginning of the period and masked over The 
masking could be removed from each section as needed in present- 
ing the review This would save much class time 

Bulletin Board Materials Many interesting bulletin board dis- 
plays can be organized around this unit 

Financial statements Balance sheets and profit and loss 
statements of well known companies contained m their annual re 
ports to stockholders can be displayed, also, such statements from 
local companies if they are available The opaque projector may 
be used to project some of these statements for class discussion 

Heading of the financial statement A bulletin board display 
can be used to emphasize the three fundamental parts in the head 
mg of every financial statement Whose*^ What'’ When'’ 

Interrelationship of financial statements A display showing 
the same net profit figure appearing on the work sheet, profit and 
loss statement, and balance sheet will emphasize the interrelation 
ship of the statements and how one statement serves to prove the 
accuracy of the others 

Folding of fVork Sheet When the financial statements are 
prepared from the work sheet, errors may be made m transferring 
the account title and figure from the work sheet to the financial 
statement In following across from the account title to the amount 
in the profit and loss or balance sheet columns the incorrect figure 
may be picked up Pleating or fan folding the work sheet is one 
means of avoiding such errors 

1 Fold the work sheet so that the Profit and Loss Statement 
columns are next to the account titles The column headings show 
ing then are Account Title, P & L Statement, Balance Sheet Thus 
the figures are next to the account titles 

2 After the profit and loss statement has been completed, 
refold the work sheet so that the Balance Sheet columns are next 
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to the account titles The column headings showing ire then 
Account Title Balance Sheet 

PROBLEMS QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 Do you prefer to teach the balance sheet or the profit and loss 
statement first** Why** 

2 Why IS the proprietorship figure that is shosvn on the work sheet 
out of date for balance sheet purposes'* 

3 The suggestion wns made in this chapter that while the teacher 
demonstrates and prepares the bilancc sheet at the board the students 
complete the same balance sheet at their scats Why is this a good prac 
tice** Can you think of any disadvantages to the procedure** 

4 In your opinion what is the clearest and best way to teach the 
cost of goods sold section of the profit and loss statement’’ 

5 The suggested method of showing the cost of goods sold section 
as a supporting schedule to the profit and loss statement to help 
students understand how this section is calculated is criticized as being 
unrealistic It is argued that students should not be shown a method that 
18 inconsistent with practice Is the criticism justified** Explain your 
answer 

6 Prepare a bulletin board display appropriate for use with the 
unit on financial statements 

7 Prepare a lesson plan for the presenialion of one of the follow 

mg 

a The balance sheet 

6 The profit and loss statement for a service type business 
c The development of the cost of goods sold section of the 
profit and loss statement 

CASE PROBLEM 

A survey of the financial statements of one hundred large corpora 
lions revealed the following facts 

1 The report form of balance sheet was used more frequently than 
rfie account form 

•acK frequency 

Statement of Income 
Statement of Earnings 
Statement of Income and Expenses 
Profit and Loss Statement 
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3 Comparatnc financial statements are usually provided 

4 The majority of profit and loss statements contained only totals 
such as net sales, cost of goods so/d, seZ/mg and general expenses The 
statements did not show the dclmls under each item 

5 The term “fixed liabilities” has been largely replaced by “long- 
term obligations” or ‘ long term habilides ’ 

6 Tlie majority of fimncial statements were shown only in round 
dollars, a few were given in even hundred-doliar figures only 

NVhat implications, if any, do you think the findings of this survey 
have for the teaching of first year bookkeeping in the high schooP 
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Teaching the Closing Entries 


Teachers claim that the topic of closing entries is one of the 
most difficult topics in bookkeeping for students to understand Part 
of this difficulty results from the fact that beginning bookkeeping 
teachers themselves do not always understand the principle of clos- 
ing entries Many a teacher has commented that he did not really 
understand closing entries when he first faced the problem of trying 
to explain them to a class This chapter, therefore, is devoted not 
only to a discussion of teaching procedure but also to an explana- 
tion of the basic reasoviing and procedures underlying closing 
entries 

In explaining closing entries, the teacher must answer the 
following questions 

1 Why are temporary accounts cfosed’ 

2 What accounts are closed’ Ate the same accounts closed each 
lime’ 

3 What entries are needed to close these accounts’ 

4 When arc the entries made’ 

5 How are the accounts ruled’ 

Wffy TEMPORARY ACCOUNTS ARE CLOSED 

Income and expense accounts ate temporary proprietorship 
accounts Transactions that increase or decrease the profit are 
recorded in these temporary accounts At the end of the fiscal period 
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this profit IS transferred to the capital account or accounts This 
IS done by closing all temporary proprietorship accounts and credit 
ing the capital account with the net profit (or debiting it with the 
net loss) 

To demonstrate to the class why temporary accounts are 
closed, the teacher may start with the proprietorship (capital) 
account and remind the students that when income and expense 
Items were firef introduced they were recorded directly rn fhe 
proprietorship account, as they resulted in increases and de- 
creases in proprietorship Since this procedure did not provide 
alt the information desired (the amounts of the different incomes 
and expenses that resulted m the net profit or net loss), temporary 
proprietorship accounts were established to record expenses and 
incomes In reality, income accounts are but a subdivision of the 
credit side of the proprietorship account, expense accounts are but 
subdivisions of the debit side of the proprietorship account To show 
this basic relationship, the teacher may place on the board an illus 
tration such as the following one 


Proprietorship 

—Expenses I +lftcome 



At the end of the fiscal period the balances in these temporary 
accounts are transferred to the proprietorship account, as the net 
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profit or net loss from the operation of the business belonits in the 
proprietorship account 

In addition to transferring the profit or loss to the capital 
anmfir “'"S "ntporrtry proprietorship accounts serves 
and the f Some accounts such as the Sales account 
closine Expenses aecount contain man> entries Dy 

Z flt l 7 T"V"u '“""S be necessary in 

aL ,„V“ f ^ n^eal periods s/hen 

^'reel, „ gs ,„e tZrZ "" 

accounts to be closed 

simply and briefiy* Till 'icmMr be answered 

dosed Three principal classes of"^ T'°P'iclorship accomis are 

nicG,,.e,cGsr.and"Xlfaccoums 17 "'^ 

tions are closed at the end of eael.^ eecounts in these classifica- 
Proprietor’s drawing account is usually'etrr'' *''' 

the teacher'Zst nm oni*y [demdy 'the™"'”" Therefore, 

also explain what is mcLt bv 1 eteer/, but 

count has several 0.0^0 s k - 

ta account, meaning that the 01.00^ ' “ may close 

account and discontinues his dealuif-s^^ balance of his 

entries, however, imply a somewhn^H T’*' business Closing 
elosing" means to r™/er the r"'"' ”“"'"8 The term 

dose the aecount How the bala„ee“f‘’„ "" to 

needs to be demonstrated and dolled Th " “ transferred 

a number of accounts with debn “d c H iT bP Phte.ng 

board The teacher mav H™ balances on the chalk 

■bunufying (a) the amount Ptuabce 

"■bich side of the account ,h" ?„,l “acount, (b) on 

account, and (c) the correspond!^ Tn *“ balance the 

to transfer the halance ^ ® 'fedit entry necessary 
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HOW ACCOVNTS ARE CLOSED 

The first demonstrations and drill on closing entries should be 
as simple as possible to insure that each student understands the 
fundamentals involved The follow ing procedure is suggested 

1 When first introducing closing entries close the accounts 
directly to the proprietorship account In preparation for closing 
entries, students have been shown that the income and expense ac 
counts are but subdivisions of the proprietorship account and that 
the purpose of closing entries is to transfer their balances back to the 
proprietorship account 

This explanation shows the relationship of the expense and 
income accounts to the proprietorship account and the basic func 
tion of the closing entries 

2 Introduce the profit and loss sumtnory as an aid in the 
closing process After the students have become familiar with the 
technique of closing the income and expense accounts directly to 
the proprietorship account, the profit and loss summary account 
may be introduced The summary account is introduced as a con 
venience in the closing process as a way of accumulating the ex 
penses and income so that only the net profit or net loss may be 
transferred to the proprietorship account The drawing account is 
introduced after the summary account 

Steps in Closing Procedure Some teachers like to close almost 
all accounts in one compound entry, others prefer a separate entry 
for each classification of accounts (Some even close each individual 
account separately ) To avoid confusion, the teacher should follow 
whatever pattern is used m the textbook 

As a general rule a summary account, usually called the Profit 
and Loss Summary, is opened in the ledger and the temporary 
accounts are closed into this summary account If one compound 
entry is made for each different classification of accounts, there 
would be four principal entries 

Step 1 Close all income accounts into Profit and Loss Summary The 
balance of income accounts are always credits, therefore these 
credit balances will be transferred to the credit side of Profit and 
Loss Summary A debit entry is needed to close the income 
accounts 
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Sales S8.000 

Profit and Loss Summary 
To close the Sales account mio 
Profit and Loss Summary account 


S8,000 


After Sales Returns and Allowances is introduced, the entry be- 


comes 

Sales $8,000 

Sales Returns and Allo'Aances S 500 

Profit and Loss Summary 7,500 

Step 2 * Close all cost accounts into Profit and Loss Summary The bal- 
ance of Purchases is a debit, therefore it will be transferred to 
the debit side of Profit and Loss Summary A credit entry « 
needed to close the Purchases Ao^ouni 
Example Profit and Loss Summary S3,000 

Purchases S3, 000 

To transfer the cost of goods sold 
from the Purchases account to the 
Profit and Loss Summary account 

(Purchases Returns and Allowances would be debited and included 
in this entry when such an account appears in the trial balance Freight in 
« also included in the compound entry ) 


Step 3 Gose all expense occoimis into Profit and Loss Summary The 
balances of expense accounts are debits so these balances will be 
transferred to the debit side of Profit and Loss Summary Credit 
entries will be requited to close the expense accounts 
Example Profit and Loss Summary $2,000 


Rent Expense 

$800 

Delivery Expense 

4D0 

Depreciation Expense 

500 

Miscellaneous Expenses 

300 


To close the expense accounts into 
the Profit and Loss Summary account 


The result of these entries will be a balance equal to the amount of 
the net profit m the Profit and Loss Summary account This balance is 
then closed into the proprietor’s drawing account 

1 A service type of business is osually used for the first boolkceping cycle and 
DO purchases account would be involved Therefore, this step would be omitted 
when presenting ihe first series of closing entnes 
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Step 4 Transfer the nei profit from Profit and Loss Summary to the 
proprietor's drawing account Since the profit is on the credit 
side of the summary account, it will be transferred to the 
credit side of the drawing account (The drawing account would 
be debited if there were a loss ) 

Example Profit and Loss Summary $2,500 

John Doyle, Drawing $2,500 

To transfer the profit to the 
proprietor’s drawing account 

The data for the closing entries may be found in the Profit and 
Loss Statement columns of the work sheet 


I STEPS TAKEN TO CLOSE INCOME ANP EXPENSE ACCOUNTS [ 


INCOME ACCOUNTS 



Drawing Account There is a current trend not to close the 
drawing account into the capital account The intention of the 
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ncopnetor regarding the earnings dclcrniincs iihelher the drawing 
account should remain open or should be closed into the capita 

account , 

If the proprietor intends to withdraw the profit for his personal 
use, it should be left in the drawing account On the other hand, it 
he wishes to increase his investment m the business by the amount 
of the profit, it should be transferred to the capital account In fact, 
he might choose to reinvest a portion of the year’s earnings and to 
wtthdrav\ the balance In this case the amount he wishes to invest 
should be transferred to his capital account, and the balance of the 
profit left in the drawing account to be withdrawn at his pleasure 
If, however, the practice of closing the drawing account to the 
capital account is followed, a fifth step would be added 

Siep 5 To transfer the balance of the drawing account to the pro- 
prietor s capital account 

example John Doyle, Drawing $2,000 

John Doyle, Capital $2,000 

Steps 4 and 5 may be combined and the Profit and Loss Sum 
mary account and the drawing account may both be closed into the 
proprietor’s capital account with a single entry 

Example Profit and Loss Summary 52,500 

John Doyle, Drawing $ 500 

John Doyle, Capital 2,000 

To close the Profit and Loss Summary 
account and the Drawing account into 
the Capital account, transferring the 
profit to the Capital account 

Other Income and Expense Items After the income state 
merit is expanded wab, s^paiave socbsiTO, fws ftn-zmciai iTiciainE mni 
financial expenses, one entry may be made to close the operating 
income accounts and a separate entry for the financial income ac 
counts Likewise, separate entries will be made for the operating 
expenses and financial expenses 

The explanations that are used must be clear and to the point 
— they should tell exactly what the entry is to do 
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RULING THE LEDGER ACCOUNTS 

After the closing entries have been posted, the income, cost, 
and expense accounts are ruled the asset, liability, and capital 
accounts are balanced and ruled This step appears to be such a 
simple procedure that all too frequently it is never taught, with the 
result that some students never balance and rule accounts properly 
The teacher may teach balancing and ruling by placing a few 
simple rules on the chalkboard and then illustrating each while the 
students make similar balancing and rulings at their seats Frenchs 
suggests the following rules 

To rule income, cost, and expense accounts and the Profit and Loss 
Summary account 

1 After the adjusting and closing entries have been posted, each 
of the income, cost, expense accounts, and the profit and loss summar} 
should have figures on both sides of each account These figures should 
add to equal totals m each account 

2 To rule an account draw a suigle line on the same line under 
the amount columns of the account 

3 Add each side of the account and put the equal totals on the 
same line on each side of the account 
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4 Dtw double lines under the equal totals on the same /me 
under all columns but the items columns on the account 

5 In some accounts the only debit entry in the account equals 
the only cicdu entry In this case, do not draw single lines and put the 
figures in again as totals, but draw double lines under the original equal 
entries on the same line under all columns but the items columns of the 
account 

To balance and Me asset habtlil} . and capital accoiinis 

1 Only accounts with amounts entered on both the debit and credit 
side are balanced and ruled 

2 On the lesser side of the account enter the date of the last day 
of the fiscal period, enter the word ‘ balance,* chcch the posting reference 
column, and enter the balance figures so the two sides will add to equal 
figures 

3 Follow the same procedure as presented for ruling accounts 

4 After the accounts have been ruled on the correct balance side 
of the account write the date of the first day of the new fiscal period, 
wine the wend balance,' cheeV the posting reference tolumn, and write 
the balance figure in the amount column * 


POST CLOSING TRIAL BALANCE 


After the ledger is closed and the accounts are balanced and 
ruled, a trial balance of the ledger is taken The purpose of this 
trial balance is to see i! the ledger is in balance before beginning the 
recording of transactions for the next fiscal period 

The teacher will want to point out that nothing appears on the 
post closing trial balance except permanent accounts In fact, 
the accounts listed on the post closing trial balance and their bal- 
ances will be identical to those appearing on the balance sheet A 
student sometimes asks why the post closing trial balance must 
be taken since it is just like the balance sheet Such a question 
indicates the student does not understand the function of the trial 
balance The post-closing trial balance is prepared to see if the 
ledger is correct after it has been closed If the picture obtained is 
like that of the balance sheet, it is correct The purpose of the post- 
closing trial balance is that of checking on the accuracy of the 
entries made durmg the ledger closing process 


* Alberta J Frerictis “Ruling the 
Forum voj 10 p U December 1 W 5 
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VISUAL AIDS 

The following helpful \isual aids are suggested here 

Filmstrips^ 1 'Closing Entnes McGrau-HilI Book Com- 
pany Bookkeeping Filmsinp Senes 

2 ‘The Bookkeeping Cycle— Pari 3— Work at the Close of 
the Fiscal Period ’* Society for Visual Education Inc , Filmstrip 
Senes 

Wall Chart “Bookkeeping Wall Chart No 4 — Closing the 
Ledger for a Service Business ” George F Cram Company, Inc * 

PROBLEMS. QUESTIONS. AND PROJECTS 

1 What IS the advantage of comparing the proprietorship section 
of a balance sheet with the capital account in the ledger as a point of 
departure for introducing the topic of the closing entries’ 

2 It has been suggested that one should never use the term “tern 
porary accounts” but should always be careful to say ' temporary pro- 
prietorship accounts ” Do you agree’ 

3 Do you think that it is better to make a separate closing entry 
for each diflerent classification of accounts — income, cost, expense— or 
to make only one compound entry to close all temporary proprietorship 
accounts’ 

4 What do you consider to be the most important idea to be made 
clear to students in the teaching of closing entries’ 

5 Do you think it would be helpful if the use of a drawing account 
by the proprietor were learned by the student before the closing entries 
are explained’ 

6 What activities in everyday life are analogous to the principles 
of recording certain transactions in temporary accounts during the fiscal 
period and then transferring that information to a permanent place at 
the end of the period’ One example would be the wastebaskets ibrougb 
oenr the house and the trash can behind the garage, another wom’d he ti'ie 
catchall jar or drawer where odds and ends are accumulated until the day 
when It IS emptied, its contents sorted and filed ’ where they belong 
Suggest others 

7 The closing entries might be compared to the end of-year re 
cording activities of the teacher when he transfers each student’s final 
grade for the semester to the permanent record book in the principal s 
office Develop this analogy In what way does the teacher s record book 

’ See Appendix H 
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correspond lo the Profit and Loss Summary*^ To what bookkeeping 
proceduie does ihe final semester s grade correspond"’ What corresponds 
to tUe many journal entries tlxat were tecocded ta the various income and 
expense accounts'’ 

C/45E PROBLEMS 

1 Joan Rogers begins her leaching of the unit on the closing entries 
by comparing the process with the procedure followed by a bmldms 
contractor The contractor first builds a small shed which is used for 
storing certain tools and as the on the job headquarters or office When 
the main buildmc is completed he moves the temporary building away 
Also when the large building is completed he closes his cost sheet and 
determines the cost of the building and his profit Then he begins a new 
building and a new cost sheet What do you think of this approach'’ 

2 Joseph Spurlock introduces this unit by asking the question In 
what accounts do wc find the records that affect the profit'’ CThe answer 
o! course is m the income cost and expense accounts ) Then he says 
If we summatiicd the information recorded m these accounts we 
would have 

Summary 

Cost Income 
Expenses J 

This IS exactly whit wc have m the profit and loss statement section 
of the work sheet 


James Jones 
Work Sbw 
December 31 19 



Trial Dilancc 


Debit 1 Credit 

Assets 

XX. 

Liabilities 

XX 

Proprietorship 1 

XX 

Sales 

1,200 

Rem Expense 

ISO 

Salary Expense 

180 

MiscclJ menus Expenses 

220 
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He then goes to the board draws in a heavy X superimposed on the work 
sheet under the P & L Statement section and shows the class it is com 
parable to the summary shown above Evaluate this teaching procedure 
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CHAPTER 14 


Teaching the Special Journals 
and Control Accounts 


Specjai- journals are one o( ihe easiest topics m bookkeeping 
to present provided the class has a thorough understanding of 
journalizing in the t\vo<otumn journal and of posting The follow- 
ing objectives are suggested for the unit 

1 To point out the advantages of special journals 

a Reduces the amount of space required to record transactions 
b Facilitates division of labor and thus permits the use of more 
than one person m keeping the records 
c Reduces the number of postings to ledger accounts 
d Decreases the opportunity for errors 
2 To develop the basic principles of special journals 

a Recording of transactions with a common debit or a com 
mon credit in one book of original entry 
6 Use of special journal rulings to fit the special transactions 
and thus to facilitate journalizing 
c Posting of totals to save time and improve accuracy 
d Frtqvicncy of any given type of trinsaction determines the 
need for a special journal 
3 To teach the use of special journals 
a How 10 record transactions 
b How 10 prove rule and post 
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THE PURCHASES JOURNAL 

Preparation for the Lesson Before the class begins, place 
on the chalkboard at the front of the room a two column journal 
containing various types of transactions Included in these entries 
would be several transactions recording purchases of merchandise 
on credit One of these would be a compound entry recording three 
invoices in one entry as follows 


Purchases $1,200 


R L Roberts Inc 

S400 

Henry Adams and Son 

320 

Whitman s Wholesale Grocery Co 

480 

To record purchases invoices 1384, 


760, and 444 received today 



To the right of the two column journal, place a group of T 
accounts and enter in these accounts the transactions recorded in 
this journal To the right of these T accounts, show a purchases 
journal, and to the right of that show another set of blank T ac- 
counts 

Introducing the Lesson Call attention to the fact that in the 
completed T accounts there is a debit for every credit as entered 
m the journal, also that the total debits equal the total credits, as 
they do in the journal Then point out that the transactions to record 
purchases on credit are scattered throughout the journal but the 
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three purchase invoices received on the same date could be recorded 
as one compound entry This compound entry enables us ‘o POst ^ 
the ledger account only the total of the three purchases, SI,2UU, 
instead of each of the three figures, S400, $320, and S480 

The question ma> be asked. ‘Why not enter all credit pur- 
chases in one compound entry The answer, of course, is that 
transactions are entered as they occur and that purchases invoices 
are recei\cd periodically Then the teacher could ask, “What would 
be gained i! it were possible to enter all credit purchases as one 
compound cntry*^' The answer would be that this w'ould facilitate 
entering all credit purchases in one place instead of having them 
scattered on many pages A compound entry would also enable the 
bookkeeper to post one figure to the Purchases account rather than 
many debits 

The teacher can then tell the class that a device known as a 
purchases journal makes it possible to record all credit purchases 
m one place and to post only the total purchases to the ledger The 
students arc now ready to listen to the explanation of the purchases 
journal because they see the value of it Also, the principle involved 
in the purchases journal is clarified even before the journal is intro- 
duced because the class understands that m the compound entry the 
equality of debits and credits is maintained 

Hecording Traiisaciions in Purchases Journal The next step 
would be to enter in a purchases journal on the chalkboard all 
transactions involving credit purchases that appear in the iwo- 
column journal and then to post them to the T accounts to the 
right of the purchases journal on the chalkboard A comparison of 
the two ledgers shows that they are identical except for the Pur- 
chases account sshich in the second set of T accounts has only 
one debit emry. the amount of which is equal to the total of all the 
smaller debit entries in the Purchases account in the first set of T 
accounts 

Stress the fact that the rulings provided in the purchases 
journal arc planned so as to record the seven basic facts of each 
credit purchase date, creditors name, creditor's address, invoice 
number insoicc date, terms and invoice amount B> having the 
students list the information needed on each credit transaction and 
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then pointing out how the purchases journal is custom ruled to 
facilitate the recording of this information, the teacher is able to 
emphasize the convenience of the special journal 

An illustration similar to the following can be used to bring out 
these points 

1 The relationship between the two column journal entry 
and the special purchases journal entry 

2 The space saved by the use of the special journal (one line 
IS used instead of three lines) 

3 The convenience provided by the rulings m the special 
journal 





Controlling Account The control account Accounts Payable 
may be introduced here and the individual T accounts separated 
from the general ledger accounts Thus, only the total shown m the 
purchases journal js posted to the general ledger, and the individual 
entries in the purchases journal are posted to the subsidiary ledger 


PURCHASE lOURKAL 
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THE SALES JOURNAL 

The principles involved m the purchases and sales journals are 
identical After the teacher presents one m detail, he may present 
the second one in much Jess time by comparing the t«o and showing 
that exactly the same pnnciples are involved m each journal He 
should, however, point out the differences in the headings of the 
two journals and the need for a second subsidiary ledger (accounts 
receivable, or customers, ledger) 


SALES TICKETS CHECKS CREDIT MEMORANDUMS 



flow Chari Showing Sales Procedure 


After the students have solved a few problems and have be- 
come acquainted with the method of recording credit sales m the 
sales journal, other methods of handling credit sales may be pre 
sented For example, many large business firms file the individual 
sales tickets in folders rather than entering them in sales journals 
Each day only one entry for the total credit sales of that day is 
made in the sales journal and the sales tickets are filed m the 
customers’ folders The Kolecl A-Matic System of Remington Rand 
Inc , is an excellent example of this method ’ 

I Remington Rand Inc issues a folder entitled Kolect A Matic that explains 
how the system works 
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THE CASH JOURNALS 

Tbe cash journals may be introduced m a way similar to that 
used for the purchases journal The journals used should include a 
variety of cash transactions The teaching procedure and the princi 
pies involved are the same The headings of the journals are, of 



“ cash pajraenls journal ss, h a 1 ‘1 ‘"'r«l“ct; 

crcdnors and a cLh 1 P^^^cnu ,c 

'CCCIPIS from customers The f°' 

columns and ihe subsidiary ledgers and\h^ between these special 

fcncral ledger must be made elSr 

crcd,."“ onl, ercdt. .ales and 
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about the recording of cash sales and cash purchases This situation 
provides an excellent opportunity to develop the basic principles 
upon which all multiple column journals are based 

A cash receipts journal containing a number of cash sales 
entries may be shown on the chalkboard The teacher points out 
that the cash sales transaction occurs repeatedly While the Sales 
account hxs only one posting for the total credit sales (because of 
the use of the special sales joumal)^ it contains an individual post 
ing for each cash sale 

The teacher then raises the question about what can be done 
to have only one posting for all the cash sales A student will 
generally suggest that a special cash sales journal be used A dis 
cussion of this proposal, however, will show that cash receipts would 
be recorded in two places This practice would be impractical The 
discussion will eventually lead to the succestion that a special 
column be placed in the cash receipts journal where all cash sales 
can be accumulated and the total of the column posted to the credit 
side of the Sales account A special sales credit column would be 
added to the cash journal and its use demonstrated 

The teacher should follow the same procedure m handling the 
cash purchases 

Out of these class experiences the teacher can establish the 
following basic principles 

1 A special column may be added to either the cash receipts 
journal or cash payments journal whenever a debit or a credit item 
occurs so frequentl} as to make such a column a timesaver 

2 The use of special columns is not limited to either the cash 
receipts journal or the cash payments journal special columns may 

be added to any journal 

3 The use of the special column does not change the prmci 
pies of debits and credits It merely permits the accumulation of a|| 
Items going to the one side of an account so that they may fie 
posted m total instead of individually 

4 There is no limit to the number of columns that may \yc 
added to any one journal 

One teacher emphasizes these pnnciples by (JupUcdUnj Un 
distribution to her class a two column cash receipts ymn 4 \ con 
taming several pages The journal has a large number of recurisn-^ 
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tranidctions The students ire requested to analyze the journal and 
develop an tppropnate multiple column journal to replace the 
duplicated journal To prove its practicality they arc to record the 
transactions m the journal they develop 

Special Probleim Experienced teachers report the following 
errors as the most frequent ones made by students in using multiple 
column cash receipts and cash payments journals 

1 Failure to use a check mark U) to avoid double posting 

when an entry IS recorded in two journals 

of determining the equality 

ot the total debits and total credits 'i J 

3 Incorrect record, „g ot the beginning cash balance 

4 Failure to post the totals of all columns requiring posling 

columns ' “='’■> credd 

rhoulf bt ImonsrS' an7dnir‘‘“'''“ 

demonstration maletial should follow each 

subsidiary ledoers and control accounts 

•hetearhingof bcoS«?“ >° “"--a rn 

(2) teach so as to avoid unUar ^ niatenal simple and 

tions may be followed if mm sugges 

special joliialsareSp^^^^^^ lln 

dividual custome'rind'lrednoTLrou®? h'* 

this procedure must be unlearnpH '? 'he general ledger 

introduced la.er Therefor" Ts " “cecums are 

•he control account, and The "> 

journals are first presented "'“''‘■“‘3' ledgers when the special 

j-eepmg is Z^cf the” toTdTesulTiI^'To 

topic of control accounts is a pooH ^ terminology The 

chief function of the control P'^oo 'he 

(Accounts Receivable or Accounts Pav mV" E">eral ledger 

ion rather than one of control In fact^ summanza 

eomro, account as a gtLtT icT 'he 
general ledger account that sum 
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manzes the detailed information shown m a group of related uc 
counts in a subsidiary ledger 

The steps to be followed may be summarized as follows 

1 Enter the transaction m the book of original entry 
(Use the purchases journal as an example ) 

2 Post the total of the special journal Since the total repre 
senls the amount of goods purchased, it is debited to the Purchases 
account Since it also represents the amount owed to the creditors 
as a result of the purchases made, this same total is posted to the 
credit of the control account Accounts Payable 



3 Post the individual entries m the special journal At this 
point the subsidiary ledger is introduced as the book in which the 
record for each individual creditor is kept It might be well to point 
out that the posting of the individual entries in the special journal 
does not represent double posting since only the total was posted 
to the general ledger The posting of these individual entries to the 
subsidiary ledger does not in any way affect the general ledger 

4 Explain the relationship between the subsidiary ledger and 
the summary account in the general ledger The detail in the ac 
counts payable ledger shows the amount owed to each creditor 
while the balance m the Accounts Payable account in the general 
ledger shows the amount owed to all creditors combined Naturally, 
the total of afl balances in the subsidiary ledger should be equal to 
the balance m the summary account in the general ledger A 
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schedule of account balances in the subsidiary ledger is prepared 
as a check against the balance shown in the general ledger account 
To visualize the relationship between the general ledger and 
the subsidiary ledger, one teacher uses a loose leaf notebook con 
taming a large number of ledger account pages He directs the at 
tention of the class to the bulkiness of the ledger and mentions that 
only one person can work on a at a time The ledger is shown to 
contain approximately 100 pages of accounts receivable, 60 pages 
of accounts payable, and 40 pages of other asset, liability, and 
proprietorship accounts The teacher then takes the 100 accounts 
receivable pages out of the ledger and places them in another loose 
leaf binder, called the accounts receivable ledger He then asks 
whether or not the general ledger will balance now that the accounts 
receivable have been removed The students readily recognize that 
It will not The teacher then suggests that they insert one account in 
the general ledger to represent all the accounts removed This ac 
count would shovv the balance of the accounts removed This pro 
cedure is demonstrated and the general ledger is balanced The 
same procedure is followed with the accounts payable 

Various Forms of Subsidiary Ledger Accounts When ledgers 
were first introduced to the students, it was pointed out that, in addi 
tion to the standard form of ledger account commonly used, various 
other forms are available One of these forms contains three money 
columns, one for debit entnes, one for credit entries, and a third 
for the current balance The various forms of ledger account should 
be mentioned again in this lesson 

VISUAL AIDS 

The following visual aids are helpful m the teaching of special 
journals and control accounts 

Films “SUIAP,’ available free of charge through your local 
Remington Rand, Inc , agent This is an excellent film showing the 
use of business papers as a medium for posting directly to customer 
and creditor accounts 

Fdmstnps ‘ Controlling Accounts ” Business Education Visual 
Aids Bookkeeping Filmstrips Senes 

Board Headings Permanent board headings can be prepared 
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on caiSboaiG or hard board for each of the desired journals They 
can be mounted at the top of the chalkboard when needed 

Biillcnn Board Displa)s Journal forms may be collected from 
businesses m the community and arran,.ed in a bulletin board is 
play 

Cliarn All the charts displajed m th« chapter could be pre 
pared on permanent material and used year after >car 

PROBLEMS QVESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 What factor determines whether or not a specific special journal 
IS used"^ . 

1 When all special journals are combined into one cash jourca 
with many money columns is the process of recording an individual 
transaction any different from that followed when individual special 
journals are used'’ 

3 Can you see any advantage m presenting the purchases journal 
before the sales journal or vice versa*’ 

4 Prepare chalkboard headings on cardboard strips for use >n 
teaching the special journals 

5 In what way does a controlling account actually control ? 

6 In addressing a group of beginning bookkeeping teachers about 
teaching the sales journal a teacher said By all means be sure to bring 
to class several actual sates slips and make yout entries directly ftom 
them Do you agree that this kind of practical teaching is important*’ 
Why or why not*’ 

7 Prepare a chalkboard demonstration sboiving how to do one of 
the following 

a Prove the equality of the total debits and total credits in a 
multiple-column cash receipts journal 
b Aioid double posting of an entry recorded in two journals 
c Record the beginning cash balance in the cash receipts journal 

CASE PROBLEM 

To develop the idea that the \Rtt of special journals permits more 
than one person to work on the books at one time a teacher divides 
his class into groups Each group contains five students The teacher 
assigns from the textbook a problem requiring the use of these journals 
purchases sales cash receipts cash payments and general Each student 
IS given the assignment of keeping a specific journal and the group col 
lectively completes the problem Each group completes the problem five 
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times, rotating the journal assignments so that each student will have 
the experience of keeping each of the five journals 

1 Wliat advantages and disadvantages do you see in this plan'’ 

2 If you were using the plan, how would you group your students'’ 

3 How frequently would you use the plan*’ 
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CHAPTER 15 


Teaching Inventory and 
Prepaid Expenses Adjustniejits 


Bookkeeping is taught on what might be called an ever increas- 
ing spiral First the bookkeeping cycle is completed on a very ele- 
mentary basis Each time through the cycle additional principles 
are presented and problems are especially designed to focus atten 
tion upon the applications of the new principles taught A service 
type of business is generally used for the first cycle, thus the neces 
sity of leaching adjustments is avoided The next time through the 
cycle the merchandise inventory adjustments ate introduced The 
adjustments for the prepaid expenses of supplies and insurance are 
usually presented next then the elements of depreciation and bad 
debts, and last of all the accruals This chapter deals with the 
adjustments to the merchandise inventory and to the prepaid ex 
penses The followmg chapters discuss valuation accounts and 
accruals 

ADJUSTING MERCHANDISE INVENTORY 

The problem of adjusting the merchandise inventory xs one 
of bringing the merchandise inventory figure as recorded on the 
books into agreement with that of the physical inventory taken at 
the end of a fiscal penod The inventory may be adjusted by one of 
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se\eral difTerent methods Each method is first shown separately and 
then the three are combined for comparison purposes In each 
method, the beginning inventory is $2,300, the ending inventory is 
$2,700, and the balance in the Purchases account is $3,500 

Method 1 Closing the beginning imentory into the Purchases 
account and then recording the nexi imentory The two entries 
needed are as follows 

a Purchases 

Merchandise Invenlory 

To close the beginning inventory 
into the Purchases account 

b Merchandise Inventory 
Purchases 

To record the new inventory and to 
reduce Purchases to the cost of sales 

The effect of these entries is best seen by studying the accounts after 
they have been posted 

Merchandise Inventory Purchases 

2,300 I a 2,300 3,500 I b 2,700 

b 2,700 I a 2,300 | 

The old inventory is balanced out and the new one is recorded 
in the Merchandise Inventory account The Purchases account has 
debits for the amount of purchases and the old inventory and a 
credit for the amount of the new inventory This leaves a new bal 
ance m the Purchases account equal to the amount of cost of goods 
sold This balance is then transferred to the Profit and Loss Sum 
mary account, and the Purchases account is closed 

Profit and Loss Summary $3,100 

Purchases S3 100 

To close the Purchases account 
and transfer the cost of sales to 
Profit and Loss Summary 

This method is relatively simple and advantageous in that it 
follows the same procedure as that normally followed on the profit 


$2,300 

$2,300 


2,700 

2,700 
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and los. statement Cold invcntoiy + purchases = cost of goods 
asaiiable for sale - new rnvcntory = cost of goods sold) The chief 
thT^rr °t '"'"'“I « 'hot. except for the amounts, 

tMM Sometimes students 

invLtorJ and H " ^ ‘ ’"''="'“'5' and which is for the old 

enmes will no,' ' "■'”> backward This reversal of 



The new inventory is recorded wuh , 

•be Proht and hcIJs SumCTre^m^r ^" 10 ^ 's‘ 


Praht and Uss Summary 
Merchandise Inventory 

bejmnms mvenlory 

into Proa and Loss Summary 

Merchandise I„,en,„,, 

Profit and Loss Summary 

^n°jecmd the new merchandise 
Proa and Loss Summary 
Purchases 

•Po close .he Purchases Account 


$2,300 


$2,300 


2,700 


2,700 


3,500 


3,500 


The result of thes,. tu. 
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The ledger accounts appear as follows 
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Merchandise Inventory Purchases 


P & L Summary 


a 2,300 3 500 

c 3,500 a 2,300 


c 3,500 


(Balance is 


cost of 


goods sold 


$3,100) 


The work sheet appears thus 



Method 3 Ad/iisftng the merchandise inventory by debiting 
or crediting for an amount sufficient to increase or decrease il to its 
true value In our illustration, it would be necessary to increase the 
merchandise inventory by $400 to bring it up to the amount of the 
current inventory A Cost of Goods Sold account is set up and the 
entry would be. 

a Merchandise Inventory $400 

Cost of Goods Sold $400 

To bring the inventory to 
its true value 


This method requires a single entry to adjust the inventory When 
the new inventory is larger than the beginning inventory, the Mer- 
chandise Inventory account is debited, when the ending inventory is 
smalfer than the beginning, the Merchandise Inventory account is 
credited 

Next the Purchases account is closed into the Cost of Goods 
Sold account as follows' 

b Cost of Goods Sold $3,500 

Purchases $3,500 

To dose the purchases into the 
Cost of Goods Sold account 
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The result of these two entries Ic ives i bal »»cc in the Cost of 
Goods Sold account This b ibnee is the c<Ht of poods sold 

V*hcn the ncv. u\scntor> is larger than the beginning tn 
\cniory as mounllustrjtion above the purchases and tlic inventor) 
adjustment figures appear on opposite sides of the Cost of Goods 
Sold account When the nesA inventor) is smaller than the beginning 
inventory the difference in the two inventor) figures appears on the 
same side of the Cost of Goods Sold account as the purchases thus 

Covi <)J Goo tv St tel 


Amount of purchases 
Amount she beginning 
inventory exceeds the 
ending 


X\\ 

XNN 


The three methods of inventor) adjustment arc contrasted m 
the chan shown on page 225 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 

The suggeslions discuswij bclov. should help the Icachcr in 
his teaching of adjustments 

1 Present only one way of adjusting merchandise inventory 
m a beginning bookkeeping class When aUcinate nays are pre 
sented the students are usually confused 
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The teacher, of course, will wish to understand thoroughly 
the various methods of adjusting merchandise inventory, as such 
understanding will supply him with the necessary reserve of infor- 
mation to answer student questions He should not, however, strive 
to develop this broad understanding in the average bookkeeping 
student The more capable students, however, should be introduced 
to the various adjustment methods, this is one way of broadening 
the course 

The teacher usually explains the method of adjusting mer- 
chandise presented m the textbook used in the class If the textbook 
presents one method and the teacher another, the teacher should 
supply his students with ample supplementary reference and prac- 
tice material dealing with the method he has taught so that they 
will not need to use their textbooks for reference 

2 Emphasize why the merchandise inventory account must 
be adjusted A review of the method of figuring profit would be 
appropriate as an introduction to the merchandise inventory ad- 
justment This review may start with a service type of business and 
the profit and loss statement for such a business The illustration 
may then be shifted to a trading type of business and thus introduce 
merchandise inventory into the profit calculation A simple illustra- 
tion such as a school club selling school supplies is an appropriate 
introduction 

3 Limit the first adjusting entry to the merchandise inventory 
adjustment If other adjusting entries are introduced concurrently 
with the merchandise adjustment, the learning problem is greatly 
compounded After students have developed an understanding of 
the merchandise adjustment, they can proceed to consider other 
adjusting entries and will have a basis for understanding these 
entries 

4 Introduce the adjusting entries through the T account and 
not through the work sheet Adjusting entries are necessary to bring 
about desired changes m ledger accounts Therefore, students should 
first sec these entries m terms of the ledger accounts 

5 Provide plenty of practice Once or twice through ad- 
justments vnU not be sutficieni for most students To obtain the 
necessary practice the students need not complete the bookkeeping 
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cycle for each probleni A number of work sheets including trial 
balance figures may be provided and the students requested to make 
the adjusting entries 

6 To keep the arithmetic simple, use round numbers If a stu 
dent becomes involved in the mathematical process, his attention 
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ma> be diveiied from the principle being laiighl The bllcr vs Ihc 
more importvini at thvs stage of the learning process 

AOJVST\4C\TS FOn PREPAID EXPENSES 

A mixed account is one whose balance docs not whoHj repre- 
sent an asset a habvlvi), proprietorship, income, cost, or expense 
A pan of the balance of a mixed account represents one tjpc of 
account and the remainder another type of account Tor example, 
the balance m the supplies account is the total amount of supplies 
purchased That part which is still on hand is an asset while the pari 
that has been used is an expense Likewise, the balance shown in the 
insurance account is the total amount of insurance purchased during 
the period A part of that insurance has expired and is therefore an 
expense, while that which has not expired has saluc and is an asset 
Mixed accounts need to be “unmixcd at the end of the fiscal period 
by being separated into their different elements 

Mixed accounts are usuallj part asset and part expense, or 
part liability and part income To adjust these accounts, one of the 
following must be done 

Remove the expense pan from an asset account 
Remove the asset value from an expense account 
Remove the income part from a liability account 
Remove the liability part from an income account 

Transactions arc usually recorded in mixed accounts on the 
following bases 

Assets (When the life of the goods or services received or 
J given extends into another fiscal period (No rc- 
Liafeihiies )''"sing entry is needed when these accounts are 
Ladjusted ) * 

\V(e We Ol goods or services received (or 
Income given) normally lasts for a period shorter than a 

or fiscal period (When these accounts are adjusted 

Expenses at the end of the fiscal penod, reversing entries are 
required ) 

‘ Reversing entries are discussed lo Chapter 17 
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Basic Procedure for Teaching Ad/usimen/s The teaching of 
adjustments consists of three distinct problem areas 

1 De\elopmg readiness on the part of the students 

2 Mastery of the anthmeiic processes involved 

3 Presentation of the bookkeeping principles involved 

The mastery of each area prepares the way for the next phase 

De\ eloping bookkeeping readiness Frequent references are 

made to reading readiness and arithmetic readiness of students 
What about bookkeeping readiness*’ Do teachers of bookkeeping 
assume that their students are ready for any new principle which may 
be “thrown at them’ *’ 

Freeman says 

Bookkeeping teachers are usually so concerned about teaching 
their students how to make bookkeeping entries that often they overlook 
many of the more important objectives which can be achieved m the ele 
mentary bookkeeping class fn actual praertee the entry itself is the 
simplest part of llie whole business transaction The largest amount of 
time and energy is generally spent in getting ready to make the entry 

In the teaching of adjustments, particularly, some readiness 
preparation is needed The best way to begin a discussion of adjust 
mg the insurance account, for example, is not that of showing the 
students how it is done Rather, it is better to begin by showing why 
an adjustment is needed Some of the questions that may help pre 
pare students for their study of insurance adjustments are 

1 What IS insurance'^ 

2 What kinds of insurance protection does a business need*^ 

3 How is insurance purchased — that is for what period*’ 

4 Why does the insurance account in the ledger need to be ad 
jMst-ed*’ 

These same questions need to be answered for the adjustment 
of supplies and for the recording of depreciation bad debts, and 
accrued items 

Naturally, this background information discussion should begin 

2 M Herbert Freeman Wbal Is the Relation Between Business Arithmetic 

Instruction and Bookkeeping Instruction’ Bisinexs Educttl on Forum vol 8 p 9 

December 1953 
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as ncarl) as possible at the students lesel of understanding and ex 
perienec When insurance is being studied, for example, the discus 
sioii mig t egin on the topic of automobile insurance Generally, 
Seseral class members will own cars and will have had some expe- 
rience with automobile insurance From the discussion of automo 

cxchITm' m 'tarried by business may be 

explained Methods of payment for insurance may be presented 

readilv 

the muhme tic i^" Pnnciplcs after they have studied 
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givenbell“«me ««7vXo7l"h7,;m^ 

and the amount of the exi^nrl ^ insurance on DecemberSl 
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?n7year s „ P"""'™ »' Pmd on August t 
One year s premium of 536 paid on November 1 
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abilit) and m interest Tohelpthcm^ weak in 

■rat, on may be used ForTampte 

lem the asset amount (two ihirdl of SIR ' ‘"'“ranee prob 
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Presenting the bookkeeping principles After the arithmetic 
process has been explained, students should understand that the 
balance of the Prepaid Insurance account as shown on the trial bal 
once, includes both an asset \alue and an expense value This may 
be visualized m the T account as follows 


Prepaid $12 (Asset) — 
Expired $6 (Expense)"" 


When this understanding is reached, the next task is that of 
separating those two elements The students are now ready to make 
the adjusting entry If insurance is recorded as an asset when it is 
purchased, the adjusting entry will be 

Insurance Expense $6 

Prepaid Insurance $6 

The adjusting entry removes the expired element from the ac 
count and leaves the asset balance * 

Under the expense method. Insurance Expense is debited when 
the insurance is purchased At the end of the fiscal period the amount 
that IS unexpired is determined and transferred to the Prepaid In 
surance account, which is set up for this purpose The expense 
account, Insurance Expense, is credited and the asset account, Pre 
paid Insurance, is debited 


Adjuslln; I 
entry 1 




This entry requires the following reversing entry at the beginning 
of the new fiscal period 

3 Some teachers refer to mixed accounts as impure accounts that is 
accounts which are neither pure assets nor pure expenses The adiasung entry re 
moves the impure element If the account is an asset account (.Prepaid Insurance) 
the foreign or impure element is the expense element The adjusting entry removes 
the foreign element and thus purifies the accounts 
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Use Fit/i £jcpI«nnuon When goods are sold for cash, the asset 
account Cash is debited and income account Sales is credited tte 
only explanation needed is * Sold merchandise for cash However, 
in adjusting entries the explanations, “To adjust the Supplies ac- 
count, and ‘To adjust the Prepaid Insurance account do not say 
■very Tnuch It « not possible to obtain inforntation from these ex- 
planations that will help determine the accounts to be debited and 
credited or whether the entry has been entered correctly Consider 
these fuller explanations 

Tq record the expense resulting from expired insurance and to re 
duce the asset account Prepaid Insurance to >ts true value 

To record the expense resulting from the use of supplies and to 
reduce the asset account Supplies to its true value 

These explanations indicate exactly what needs to be done 
From them one can tell which accounts should be debited and which 
should be credited 

What IS the value of full explanations'’ This question can be 
answered by a consideration of the errors commonly made m the 
recording of the above adjustments One of the most common errors 
made in the adjusting of insurance and supplies is to debit and credit 
the correct accounts but to use the incorrect amounts — the amount 
of the insurance still prepaid and the amount of the supplies mven 
tory There is nothing in the explanation ‘ To adjust the Insurance 
account, that would help the student catch this error However, the 
full explanation used slates specifically, ‘To record the expense re- 
sulting from expired insurance ’ The student then knons that he is 
recording an expense, not an asset 

Write the Explanation First This is a corollary to the first sug 
gestion Because the explanations are complete and aid the students 
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in determining what is to be done, they find it helpful if the> write 
(he explanations first (The explanation is written in the customary 
place, of course, and blank lines are left above the explanation for 
W'riting m the names of the accounts to be debited and credited ) 
First, the student writes this full explanation then from it, he de 
(ermines the accounts to be debited and credited and fills in the 
entry 

Some teachers contend (hat the explanations for adjusting 
entries should be omitted entirely because in business they are 
frequently omitted This contention overlooks the chief difference 
between the student in a beginning bookkeeping class and the ac 
countani in an office The accountant has the benefit of much study 
and he may have had considerable experience The beginning stu 
dent needs all the help he can be given He may some day reach the 
point where he too can eliminate explanations Give him all the 
help possible as he tries to learn each new bookkeeping principle 
/or the first time 

The Key to Understanding The key to mastery of the principle 
of the adjustment of prepaid items is an understanding that the ac 
count balance as it appears in the ledger and on the trial balance 
(before adjustments) contains fno elements After the account bal 
ance is divided into two parts the student identifies each one, de 
termining which part is the asset and which is the expense Until the 
student reaches this point, he is not prepared to make the journal 
entry with understanding He may copy the entry from the example 
m the textbook but he does not really understand what he is doing 

The procedure explained here differs from that used by many 
bookkeeping teachers in that it reverses the normal teaching proce 
dure Instead of starting with the bookkeeping entry, the procedure 
finishes with it The suggested procedure does not teach first how 
an entry is made and hope that understanding will come later In 
stead, It teaches foi understanding first, as a result the students know 
how to make the entry 

Other features of this procedure are ( 1 ) the presentation of the 
anthmetic processes needed before the bookkeeping entry, (2) sim 
phfying the arithmetic through the use of visual aids and (3) intro 
ducing each new topic at the students* level of understanding and 
experience 
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Adiiuiing Supplies The Supplies account may be adiusted by 
one of two methods 

Asset method The simplest method of adjusting supplies is by 
what IS known as the asset method, as no reversing entry is k- 
quired Under this method supplies arc recorded in an asset account 
a he time of purchase At the end of the fiscal period the amount 

Int™ called Supplies Expense The 

the^sset "" “P="*c account, and a credit to 

the asset account, for the amount of the supplies used 

obtained “PP''“ “=d, this figure must be 

the balancLn amount of the supplies inventory from 

-y f irmS m.hrr„ ^;:rar- r-- - 
re„rp“ cr^isToiri' r " - “p 

the beginning of the next fiscal i^nod '”""* 

^tcwn on the work sheet as d.us.rate?h“L:trm“ H 



{When Supithes Are Purchased) 
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Supplies Inventory 
To close the Supplies Inventory 
account and to transfer tlie 
amount of the supplies on hand 
to the Supplies Expense account 
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the chalkboard the teacher should use colored chalk for all adjust 
menti 

VISUAL AIDS 

me th^''r,l'“f “ visual aids helpful in teach 

mg the adjustments discussed in this chnpter 
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PROBLEMS, QUESTIONS, AND PROJECTS 

1 Which of the three methods of adjusting inventories, as ex- 
plained m this chapter, do you prefer to use for high school students'^ 
Give reasons for your choice Would your answer be any different if you 
were teaching college students'* If so, in whit way'* 

2 How would you develop bookkeeping readiness for the teaching 
of the inventory adjustments'* of supplies'* 

3 How can we use business experiences of students m the teaching 
of inventory, insurance, and supplies adjustments'* 

4 Why IS the asset method of adjusting prepaid expenses easier to 
tench than the expense method"* What advantage does the expense 
method have over the asset method'* 

5 Prepare a visual aid for the teaching of one of the topics dis- 
cussed in this chapter 


CASE PROBLEMS 

1 After completing the unit on prepaid expenses, the bookkeeping 

teacher gave n test The test required the adjustment of the “ 

surance account Upon examining the lest papers the teacher found that 
all members of the class had correctly debited Insurance Expense and 
credited Prepaid Insurance However, more than halt of the students had 
used the wrong amount They had used the amount of the unexpired 

surance instead of the expired insurance a . i i.„,v 

What remedial work would you soggesf> Explain m detail how this 

remedial instruction would be presented pnines 

2 Frank Hale, a bookkeeping teacher, presents all adjust ng entries 

(merchandise inventory prepaid Hems and accrued j 

and not by what he calls the piecemeal method Mr Hale uses the fol 
lowing arguments for this method 

o The principles of adjusting entries are common for all adjusting 

b H,‘s major interest is to develop an understanding of the prm 

c ?h!i' piecemeal method encourages students to memorize the 
entries as opposed to understanding the princip es 
d Once the student understands the basic P™“P"= 

them to any adjusting entry, so there is no reason to parcel them 

e He has tried his method with most satisfactory results 
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Since some students have been schooled m the use of the for 
mula in all mathematical computations, it is recommended that the 
straight line formula be presented and explained 

Cost — trade in value 

IT limated useful life (m years) = 

The students may then be assigned a senes of problems such as 
the following 

A typewriter which cost $153 was purchased on July 1 It is esti 
mated that the machine may be used for three yeus and then traded in 
on a new one The trade m value is estimated to be $45 What is the 
amount of depreciation on this machine on December 31 following 
the date it was purchased*^ 

A machine costing $650 and with instaJJanon expenses of 570 has 
an estimated useful life of 5 years and no scrap value What is the 
amount of depreciation on this machine for a six month period’ 

The question arises as to whether other methods of calculating 
depreciation, in addition to the straight-Iine method, should be pre- 
sented The fact that there are other methods certainly should be 
mentioned However, to explain two or more methods at this point 
might be confusing Later in the course, the teacher may wish to 
present other methods and encourage some of the better students 
to do library study and prepare papers presenting the pros and cons 
of various methods 

Need for Recording Depreciation Before presenting how de 
preciation is recorded, the teacher should discuss the importance of 
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recording it He maj do this b) placing on the chalkboard (or by 
distributing duplicated copies) a balance sheet and a profit and loss 
statement The balance sheet should include several depreciable 
assets such as delivery equipment and ofTice equipment, but should 
contain no depreciation items The teacher raises the question as to 
whether the financial statements are correct What figure is shown 
for delivery equipment on the balance sheet*’ Where was the figure 
obtained*’ Is it the cost value or the estimated present value*’ If the 
va ue of the business assets have decreased because of depreciation. 
IS the profit as shown on the profit and loss statement correct*’ The 
class discussion can be directed to bring out the following points if 
depreciation is not recorded 

1 The balance sheet will be incorrect 

b Til! "'U be overstalcd 
o The total assets will be overstated 
f The capital will be overstated 

2 The profit and loss statement will be incorrect 

total oporating ejpensos wtll bt understattd 

Sted, "* 

cha,b“r^tT,;T™ r/ “P 

the students idenliBed as hatinn balance sheet that 

Equipment account mtlTbl ® depreciated tn value The Del.veo 
cntation planning the balance? ih”* II" 'dtttralion (In the pres 
on the balance sheet should sh " ** elneiy Equipment account 

Ptox.ma.= cos.„frnVd°::!er; ,?:cr)r°“"' “P 

lowing might be observed ^ > A procedure such as the fol 

rhowl ‘"'eh 


Cash 


•Ian 1 Truck 


I>clivery Equipment 


4 000 I 


■bet I. IS elSid V=ar ago and 

*1 200 after four years of 
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use Ha\e the class determine the depreciation and estimated value the 
truck at the end of the first year of operation (current date) 

3 Through class discussion develop the entry that should be nnde 
at the end of the year to record the depreciation expense Make the entry 
first in T accounts, and then show the journal entry 

Depreciation Expense on Delivery Equipment $700 

Allowance for Depreciation of Delivery Equipment $700 

To record annual depreciation expense on 
delivery equipment 

(The term ‘ reserve is sometimes used instead of ‘ allowance, ’ 
although “allowance” is the more modern usage ) 

Several questions may come up m the discussion 

1 Should Depreciation Expense or Depreciation Expense on 
Delivery Equipment be debited*^ To answer this question the teacher 
may point out that depreciation on delivery equipment is usually 
considered to be a selling expense while depreciation on office equip 
ment is regarded as a general expense For this reason it is preferable 
to use separate depreciation expense accounts for each type of asset 
and not one expense account for all depreciation expenses 

2 Why is the credit for the depreciation not placed directly 
into the asset account instead of establishing a separate Allowance 
for Depreciation account*’ ‘ The usual explanation is that the cost 
of an asset is a fact, whereas the depreciation is an estimate and is 
therefore kept separately Another important reason is that the use 
of the separate allowance account serves to show more information 
m the balance sheet m that both the original cost of the asset and 
the total allowance for depreciation are given The class may be 
asked the question If they were owners of businesses would 
they prefer to know only the balance or both the cost figure and the 
total allowance for depreciation*’ 

3 Is the allowance for depreciation money set aside to re 
place the equipment'’ To most students an allowance is a stipulated 

' Some teachers iHustrafe the first depreaalion entry by recording the de 
preciation directly in the asset account and introducmg the allowance account in a 
later lesson This plan requires some reteaching and most teachers Ihink it is 
unnecessary 
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amount ot monc> which they receive regularly from their parents 
Students are therefore prone to think that Allowance for Depreci- 
ation IS actual money or funds set aside or earmarked for the re- 
placement of equipment The icicher will need to explain the specific 
meaning of the term “allowance* as used in bookkeeping 

It IS important to emphasize that the valuation account repre- 
sents the credit side of the equipment account and that the two 
accounts are, m a sense, inseparable The allowance for depreciation 
account remains on the books as long as the equipment is owned, 
and when the equipment is sold the account is closed One practice 
that has proved helpful is to draw a circle around the two accounts 
indicating that they go together 


effect of Depreciation on Statements Although the deprecia- 
tion expense accounts are closed at the end of the fiscal period, the 
a owance for depreciation accounts are not The depreciation cx- 
pense account is a temporary propnetorship account, just as any 
other expense account, but an allowance for depreciation account is 

Sive ass! 7 the opposite of that for a 

It is called a increases and debited for decreases 

lus called a ,al„a„o„ because ,t delermmes the value ot the 


Theretoe '^hole p.eture 
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used for this demonstnt * Textbook Illustrations may be 

chalkboard mayT S «>= 
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'sdiscarde, 


Allow forDepr of Del Equip 


Debited when 

Credited for 

the equipment 

estimates of the 

IS discarded or 

decrease m value 

sold 

resulting from 


depreciation 
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The students should be directed to observe that the valuatjon ac 
count m the ledger always follows immediately the corresponding 
asset account This order is also followed on the balance sheet 

BAD DEBTS 

Some of the questions that should be answered m the teaching 
of bad debts are the following 

Background Information 

1 Why do we have such an expense as bid debts'^ 

2 How do businessmen J-eep bad debts expense at a nunimum*^ 

3 How does the local credit association work'’ 

4 How do businessmen calculate their losses from bad debts’’ 

Bookkeeping Principles 

5 How IS bad debts expense recorded*’ 

6 How IS a particular account written oil when it becomes un 
collectible'’ 

7 How IS a collection of an account previously written off 
recorded*’ 

8 How does this adjustment affect the work sheet and the financia’ 
statements*’ 

Introducing Bad Debts In almost every class there will be one 
or more students who have had paper routes These boys know what 
It means to fail to collect from some of their customers Here is a 
possible beginning that is based on the previous knowledge and ex 
perience of the students 

Another possible opening is to display a balance sheet to the 
class The teacher may begin by pointing to the first asset listed, 
Cash, and ask if the cash figure represents its true value Students 
will readily volunteer that, if the books have been kept correctly, 
the value of cash is the amount stated on the balance sheet The 
teacher may then point to Accounts Receivable and ask what its true 
value IS The discussion will bnng the class members to the realiza- 
tion that since all accounts receivable may not be collected, the Ac 
counts Receivable account may not be worth the amount shown in 
the ledger The need for some method of decreasing the accounts 
receivable figure to its real asset value is thus developed To help de 
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velop the de<:ired understanding of adjustment for bad debts, the 
teacher may use an example such as the following 


Suppose that you hnve an agreement with ten of your neighbors 
to cut their lawns regularly in return for a stated sum of money Let us 
assume that you service each yard once each week and customarily 
collect on Monday evenings On a particular Monday evening you dis- 
cover that one of your customers Mr King moved away during the 
week end without leaving any forwarding address If it is not possible to 
locate him the amount he owed becomes a loss Alilwiigh the money 
ivaj never collecied, it uoj earned~m this case it was earned the day 
the yard was mowed and trimmed 


In business it is customary to record income from sales at the time 
the sales are made During the same week that the ten yards were cut. 

Since this is true. 

he ■> obvious that collection would never 

TheXe ■'“""S recorded 

at the enl'^f L^h taTpeTor^'' 


losse/'oTbld dfbf 

Plained by the .cached as' wC"® 

of ds''Se?,Tu" u tbtsT/"’’ "“r “ 

any given period Let uc ’ f^m|nc the amount of such losses for 
particular business firm loseToTlhe^^* experience has shown that a 
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Recording bad debts expense The entry to record bad debts 
expense at the end of the fiscal period would be 
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off bad debts From time fo time, a businessman concludes 

that a particulnr account cannot be collected The account is then declared 

to be a bad debt and is ^sntten off the books as follows 



When an account previously written off is later collected, the asset 
Cash IS increased and the Allowance for Bad Debts is restored The entry 
would be 
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* This entry would noimsdly be recorded m the cash receipts 
journal To simplify the presentation however Ihe teacher should 
use the general journal form in his explanation and demonstration 


When Mr Adams s account was written off as worthless, a note was 
made m the explanation column of the entry in his account indicating 
that It was written off as a bad debt Otherwise the assumption would 
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be that It had been paid Therefore, now that the account has been 
collected, this fact should also be entered in his account in the ledger. 

Some accountants prefer to reopen the closed account and then to 
record the cash collection as follows 
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• This entry would normally be recordoJ in ihc cash receipts 
journal To simplify the presenlation. however, Ihc teacher should 
use the general journal form m his e*planalion md demonstralion 


The posting of these two entries puts the proper credit information 
m the accounts receivable ledger 

Slalcmmls The teacher will ex- 
Mher . account IS closcd just as are all 

with th ^ ih^ ttt^t^oants It appears on the profit and loss statement 

istralive generally considered to be an admin- 

istrative expense, not a selling expense 

It IS a iieerniL^^ Debts is another of the \ahtaUon accounts 

d elv r 'hn balance sheet imrae- 



explain terete “/ilebn be careful t. 

debit and credit applying 
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their place on the financial reports The adjustment on the work 
sheet should also be shown To focus attention on the particular 
entry, the adjustment on the work sheet may be written with colored 
chalk and all other items written in white 


PROBLEMS, QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 What IS the meaning of the term ‘ valuation account ■> 

2 Since detailed records are kepi on each individual piece of equip- 
ment in the fixed assets register why would it not be desirable to have 
only one Fixed Assets Account in the ledger‘s 

3 What common points exist m depreciation and insurance 


expense 

4 What are some of the reasons why a few persons do not pay 
their just debts'^ 

5 Do you think that you could justify as background information 
m the teaching of bad debts, a brief explanation of the role credit plays m 
American business’’ 

6 If a student asked why Accounts Receivable is not credited 

instead of Allowance tor Bad Debls, how would yon answer h.mU 

7 Which ot the following accounts are closed at the end of the 
fiscal period and why-Deprectatton Expense Allowance for Deprecia 
tion, Bad Debts Expense, Allowance for Bad Debts’ Why are not the 

other accounts also closed’ ,, t, j „ 

8 What common points exist in depreciation and bad debts’ 

9 In your opinion, what is Ihe key to the students’ understanding 
and mastery ot the topic of depreciation’ bad debts’ 


CASE PROBLEMS 

1 One hish school teacher introduced the topic ot depreciation 
by accompanying his class to a parking lot He had preinonsly selected 
three automobiles of different makes and mode s Each student was asked 
to estimate the present value ot each of the three cars The class then 
returned to the classroom calculated the value ot each car (average ot 
an students’ estimates), and figured the annual deprecation of each (The 

age and cost price of each car had been determined earlier) 

What IS your opinion of Ihis teacher s Procedure’ Do you think that 
a teacher can justify taking the time required tor this method’ Do you 
think that one of the cars should be a current year model to emphasize 

that time as well as use is a factor in onirlp , , i, r 

2 One bookkeeping teacher introduced her students to the topic of 
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depreciation by bringing to class a new dress and one that was out of style, 
a pair of new skates and a worn out pair, a new book and a used one. 
She displayed each set of articles, then asked the class what the differences 
in the two articles were and why there was so much difference. What do 
you think of her presentation'^ Does it bring out the fact that depreciation 
results from both time and use"^ 
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Teaching Accruals and Reversing Entries 


ACCRUALS 

One of the mistakes most commonly made jn the teaching of 
accruals is the failure to clarify the meaning of accrued Teachers 
proceed with an CApIanation of how accruals are handled, assuming 
that their students know the meaning of the terms they use 

A group of fifty college seniors who were studying methods of 
teaching bookkeeping and accounting were asked if the word “ac 
crue” was in their vocabularies at the time the principle of accruals 
was first presented to them in a bookkeeping or accounting class Of 
that group only two students answered in the affirmative The group 
was then asked if their teachers explained the meaning of the term 
to them Only one student replied that his teacher had 

Teachers should always be sure to define new terms when they 
are first introduced The teaching of accruals is one instance in which 
such a practice will pay dividends 

Introducing the Lesson Accruals can be introduced without 
the use of the word “accrued ’ until after the students understand the 
principle involved Note the following example 

Mr Adams operates a novelty shop He employs two salesclerks 
whose combined salaries total $144 for a six day week On Saturday, 
June 25, he paid the clerks and entered the transaction m his cash pay 

251 
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mems journal by debiting Salaries Expense for SI44 The follotving rveefc 
payday tell on July 2 , and normally Mr Adams nould again pay them 
the week s salaries totaling SI 44 Hosvever. the fiscal period ended on 

week, once on Thursday and again on Saturday, or would he just wait 
and pay them on Saturday as nsnala aiu „e jusr wan 

ctherThaVtb‘‘ >0 employees 

^nc a rel“' "m and prepare the 

prods ' Srtatnlu^r ••fiscal 

?ru'stte'rr“c!'an“"" T' ' “p''''™ forIi“wtT 

Thec^=rh::^:“p« 

two different lisctl'perrrt'he sa^ '"^^lu ^ 'kpanses for 

are an expense of the ftscai oeriod 'htough Thursday 

salaries for Friday and Saturdav^ Thursday, June 30, and the 
charged against the new fiscal oenmTr “u 

condition IS Illustrated by tSCtdirgm^ began on July . This 


Tune 2S 
Payday 


Th 


n* 


June 30 JuIt 2 
End of Fiscal Payday 
Period ^ ^ 

How much of the week’* c^i-, 

first fiscal period-r *= 

fclyr (dnmer $48 ) ' “"'b should be recorded m 

“ ‘be previous fiscal 
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Should some student suggest that the amount does not represent 
veiy much money and it therefore nould not make much difference 
how It was handled, the teacher can explain that this same problem 
would exist in a factory where the payroll amounts to thousands of 
dollars weekly He can also mention that there are many other items 
which are paid for at a time other than that in which the expense is 
incurred, such as taxes, utility services, and interest 

Since It would not be correct to charge all this week s salary expense 
against the new fiscal period and since it is not possible to make an entry 
on July 2 that wdl affect the expenses of the previous fiscal period when 
must the entry be made to get the $96 recorded at the proper time'’ 

Some student will probably suggest that this should have been 
done on June 30 

When the teacher uses an introduction such as this example, 
the class members see the need for adjusting entries for the record 
mg of accrued incomes and expenses Now that they see the need 
they are ready to (earn how such entries are made They want to 
know how to make the entries and will listen attentively to an ex- 
planation of the solution to the problem 

Recording Accruals To explain how accruals are recorded, 
two accrued expenses. Accrued Salaries Payable and Accrued Taxes 
Payable, and one accrued income. Accrued Interest Receivable, will 
be used ’ 

Accrued salaries payable The amount of the salaries expense 
to be recorded on June 30 is $96 This can be debited to the Salaries 
Expense account Since these salaries have not yet been paid and 
will not be paid until Saturday, July 2, they are owed and the liability 
IS recorded by crediting the account Accrued Salaries Payable 

The entry is as follows 


» Most textbooks include the word accrued in the titles of these liabilny 
accounts However many teachers prefer the simpler account titles Salaries Pay 
able Taxes Payable and Interest Receivable The key word in the account titles is 
payable or recei\ablc because it clearly shows the classification of the account 
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The journal entry would be 
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The journal entry would be 
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on the other three notes (No 2, No 4, and No 5) but this interest 
will not be collected until the notes fall due and are paid by their 
makers, which will be during the following fiscal period This con 
dition can be shown by a diagram 


June 30 

End of Fiscal Period 


Not^ No 2 


, Note No 4 




~~f f f f f 

f f 

Feb 1 Mar 1 Apr 1 Mayl Junel 

Aug 1 Sept 1 


Students find explanations to be rather vague when they do not 
fully understand the meaning of the amounts being used when re 
cording bookkeeping entries Accrued interest is a good example 
To tell the students that the accrued interest is a certain amount may 
have little meaning to them However, by using a Notes Receivable 
account in which several notes are recorded, and by actually calcu 
lating the amount of interest that has been earned on each note, the 
students see what is meant by accrued interest 

The interest that has been earned on notes No 2, No 4, and 
No 5 should be reported as income for the fiscal period ended June 
30 rather than during the following period /n ot/ier words, the in- 
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come should be recorded durmg ,hc penod m uh,ch a nas earned 

S5 ,tr"V, Note No 2 has earned 
M a n ^ 30, a penod of 75 days 

ote No 4 has earned S6 by June 30. and note No 5 has earned sV 
This makes a total of $14 ($5 4- c<; j c, , . earnea S3 

earned but not collected The^ , ' 

by credit, ne the n,e . , ffom 'tterest earned is recorded 

therefore an asset (a recereable) auT 


The journal entry is shown 



rather than December 31 avoid ^he 
because January 1 ts a hohday The 

fhtmg in the explanation of reJersire especially con- 

^ed for the adjusting entries, 'heTc 'T'r " *■“ been 

^ built upon the same examples This mlt" entries can 

be principles related to reversL emn^ r “"“'tstand 

^ forst„d*LT;mXrc"r'"^ be 

uy,n“o,l"r '='"""ar Ac™™ -nh which 




These entries review the principles that debts for items received 
but not paid for are recorded as credits — as payables, and that 
amounts earned but not received are recorded as debits — as receiv- 
ables. Accruals result from the receipt of services for which payment 
has not yet been made or from the rendering of services for which 
payment has not been received The entries are therefore similar to 
the credit entries reviewed 



After the T accounts have been shown, the journal entries may 
be presented. To complete the picture, the new accounts developed 
in the presenting of accruals should be shown in the work sheet, 
along with those accounts with which the students are already famil- 
iar. The use of colored chalk will highlight the adjusting entries 
When the work sheet is completed, the teacher may emphasize 
the fact that Accrued Salaries Payable will appear on the balance 
sheet along with all other payables Likewise, Accrued Interest Re- 
ceivable IS similar to other receivables and appears in the Current 
Assets section of the balance sheet 
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REyERSING ENTRIES 

The principle of reversing enlnes is one thal very frequently 
confuses students Most of their trouble can be traced to two weak- 
nesses (a) they do not know which adjusting entries are to be 
reversed and which are not, and (b) they do not understand why 
,rill'*,u in'O— they do not understand ex- 

even h""‘T ■' ■”><= ‘f.ttcuss.on and the examples 
fhese tw" po!ms ' 

princi'2'amrm 'h" ^^versing 

^nciplc and the advantage of its use is that the rcicrsing curry 

one 1' rcTrf “ fiscal penod has ended and a new 

«x «o™u;cu,r,"rSe"to sZ;‘u th ^ 

expense accounts nr *P''‘""S 'he amounts into liability and 

bon may be illustrated by“etrenl'"oTe°ad 

crued Salaries Payable aLlZu^ Ze^ttSar “ 

g.nnm8cT;hfsThaTr'’th=‘''’'' 'S •>'= b= 

pertod'endeZ xZ^TJ.I’e The fiscal 

The entry needed to record the accri;ed'lalar«Vl?"““’ 



Loss Summary mtSrnZThX'arS,Z,lr^^^^ 





emry?s" “ey of the next fiscal 
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Then, on Saturday, the payroll of $144 is entered in the nor 
mal manner 



The important thing to point out is that the reversing entry 
made it possible to record the payroll in the normal manner at the 
end of the week At the same lime, only $48 of the expense will be 
charged against the new fiscal period, as the $96 credit (from the 
reversing entry) serves as a subtraction from the $144 debited m 
the expense account on July 2 

Notes recenable An example of notes receivable shows more 
forcefully the value of the reversing entry principle 
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jA. 



^ ' — H-M-*— i 

No 2 'merest on notes 

i^o z, wo 4, and No 5 was as follows 



penod, June 30?tte°e'fQrrtL"rr 
to the Profit and Loss Summarv 

counts on fane 30 woufdTpSaXr " ^ 
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an error Again, on Jul) 25, when note No 5 comes due, the book 
keeper must stop find ^xestion and must again split the interest, 
crediting Interest Income for onl> $I 67 and Accrued Interest Re 
ccivable for S3 This process is repeated on August 1 , when note 
No 4 comes due 

As a matter of fact, the same question must be asked on August 
1 4, when note No 8 falls due. and on August 30, when note No 7 
becomes due Although these two notes were not affected by the 
ending of a fiscal period on June 30, it will still be necessary to 
check to see whether or not they were affected 

The important thing to be observed is that if a re\ erstng entry 
IS not made, it is necessary to raise the question of hon to record the 
collection of e\ ery note — at least to check far enough to see whether 
or nor a note was afieclcd by the ending of a hscal period The i/fus 
tration was a simple, abbreviated case Where dozens of notes are 
involied, the problem would be complex All such checking can be 
avoided by reversing entries 

The problem previously discussed regarding interest on notes 
receivable would be recorded as follows 
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rlt O" J“>y 1. 

note No 2 SI foTnoI" N “ f'’" ^"I’lncls S5 for 

credtt balLe ofs? rt 7 , 4. and leaves a 

be charged to that Income, the amount that should 

ended and to make all nonnnt ^ 

might be ® ° ^ numerous these entries 

preserd;.he"'Lr/:”^,t,r"“l --vable have been 

accrued taxes insurance (whenlhr^ 'merest on notes payable, 
purchased as investment mH "’'‘''“‘i 's used), bonds 

ber of transactions , hat w^u^ 

Iban the normal would be quite rumerour'"'*"'' 

are made on the last day^onhe^scar ''“"’S entries 

•he other hand are made the roHoslm <>" 

day of the new fiscal period Uey are be the first 

new asset and liability accounts ^n?, k I'”’ """ ‘'“y 'hat the 

»^=d and normal entries maywe„tea“j:i:;';i~ 

needt;^”' entry 

recorded accruals ’ Thiwuirs i "™ "'‘justing entries that 

' '’“'“"cei/ieaeecoim,. This T ° ‘"'"“""S entries that otren 

'Vages Expense 

•Accrued Wages Payable 000 

•‘=S="- 

nowTrSwab”"""' 
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•Prepaid Interest on Notes Payable i2 

Interest Expense j2 

To remove the interest prepaid on 
notes payable from Interest Ex 
pense since it is not an expense 
of this fiscal period 

•Supplies on Hand 62 

Supplies Expense 62 

To record the supplies inventory 
and reduce Supplies Expense to 
the amount of the supplies used 
Interest Income 13 

• Prereceived Interest on Notes Receivable 1 3 

To remove the interest paid to us 
in advance from Interest Income 
since It IS not yet earned 
A copy of the work sheet on which these adjusting entries were 
made would show that the accounts marked with an asterisk do 
not appear in the trial balance Therefore, they were not open in the 
ledger at the time the adjusting entries were made but were opened 
by the adjusting entries It will be observed that whereas these ac 
counts are opened by the adjusting entries, they are closed by the 
reversing entries Therefore, another way of stating the preceding 
rule is ‘Make reversing entries to close all accounts appearing on 
the post-closing trial balance that do not appear on the trial balance ” 

PROBLEMS. QUESTIONS. AND PROJECTS 

1 Is It best to use an income item or an expense item as the first 
illustration of accruals to present to a high school class'^ Explain your 
choice 

’1 Secure a large calendar and develop an accrua’is proViem aVim 
fits that particular calendar for a particular month 

3 Is It preferable to present only one type of accrual item the first 
day or to give several different ijipes of accruals'^ Why"^ 

4 Is it better to present accruals m all of its phases and reversing 
entries later or to take a single item such as salaries and carry it all the 
way through the reversing entry'^ Give reasons for your preference 
Which method is more m line with the Gestalt psychological theory? 

5 List as many different types of adjustments as you can and mdi 
cate which ones require reversing entries and which do not 
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Teaching Notes, Interest, and Discount 


Students need to understand the account classification for each 
new account as jt is introduced Therefore, when the new accounts 
of Notes Receivable, Notes Payable, Interest Income. Interest Ex- 
pense, Purchases Discount, and Sales Discount are presented, the 
position of each in the fundamental accounting equation should be 
shown The following chart may be used to show the classification 
for all accounts introduced in this chapter 


>»SSETS _ UXBlU-nES , PROPRIETORSHIP 



NOTES RECEIVABLE 

In introducing notes receivable, the teacher will wish to empha- 
size that notes ftom customers are usually received in payment of 
thcif accounts The effect of this type of transaction is the same as 
extending to customers additional time to pay those accounts The 
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difference is that the debt is changed from open account credu 
written statement of indebtedness called a note A promissory l 
may be no more binding than an oral promise made m good fa ■ 
on the other hand, a promissory note is definite wTitten eviaencs 
a debt and may be transferred by endorsement For thb. rea«oii a 
note is often preferred to an open account and is usually considered 
a more desirable asset than an account receivable 

In many instances, interest is earned on the note, whereas n 
terest is usually not charged on past due accounts From the p omt 
of view of the business granting credit, one asset is exchanged for 
another the total of the accounts receivable is decreased and the 
amount of the notes receivable is increased, hence, the total of the 
current assets is unchanged 

Terminology and Application To work, with notes, students 
must understand the terminology of notes A note form may be 
placed on the chalkboard and the following parts identified, deter- 
mined, and discussed date, maker, payee, maturity date, face value, 
maturity value, interest, principal, discount, and proceeds The 
opaque, slide, and overhead projectors are excellent devices for re- 
producing note forms for use in drilling on terminology Various 
note forms may be obtained from an office-supply store or from a 
local bank 

The fact that a note is a negotiable paper may lead to discus 
Sion of negotiability A committee of students may be assigned the 
project of studying the fundamentals of negotiable papers and pre 
senting a report to the class The five requirements of negotiability 
may be written on the chalkboard and discussed To be negotiable, 
a note must meet the following requirements It must 

1 be in writing 

2 be signed by the maker 

3 contain an unconditional promise or order to pay a definite sum 
of money 

4 be payable on demand or at a fixed or determinable future date 

5 be payable to the order of a designated payee 

Finding Maturity Date of Note The following simple method 
has been used successfully by many teachers to explain how to find 
the maturity value of a note 
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Example A 90-day nolc dated July 6 

1 Begin with the number of days in 
the month during which the note is 
dated 

2 Subtract date of the note 

25 m July 

3 Add the number of dijs trt the fol- 
lowing month 

4 Take a mental total and subtract it 
from the days the note is to run to 
see if another whole month can be 

added If it can, repeat step 3 30inSept 


5 Add the total number of days 86 

6 Subtract youc total from the time of 

the note in days (90 — 86), the 
remainder is the due date m the fol- 
lowing month 4 Oct 


Although this step by step formula may seem v'ordy, a few examples 
will clanfy it, and the actual solution requires only a few seconds 
The formula may be abbreviated as shown in the following 
example, which indicates how easily it works 

Example 60-day note dated April 6 

Days in April 30 

Date of note 6 

24 days left in April 
31 days in May 

55 

5 as the maturity date 


(subtotal of 55 is close to 60, another 
month cannot be included so a total is 
taken) 

60 day s minus the total of 55 gives June 


NOTES RECEIVABLE DISCOUNTED 

Thi: piocedure for recording the discounting cf notes receivable 
IS usually not presented m the first year high school bookkeeping 
course The topic, however, is covered m advanced high school book 
keeping courses and in college conises Even though the topic is not 
included in ekmentaty bookkeeping, the teacher should understand 
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DjscoHnDfig Notes * 

Trmsacm, On Apt,n6 Mr Bto»n drscoutlU a 60 day note re 
ccwed (rom a customer The note is dated April i 
The face of the note is $l 000 bearing interest at 
6 per cent The discount rate is 6 per cent How much 
does Mr Brown receive"’ 


© 

I 

\*/aio 


r 


auro ( 2 ) 

<S) — 








Step A Draw a hotironul line rcprerenting the hfe of the 
note 60 days Record the dale (April 1 ) and the (ace value of 
the note (SI 000) at the start of the line 

Step B Record the due date (May 31) and the maturity 
value of the note (SI 010) at the end of the line Explain now 
that the note bearing interest becomes more valuable as it grows 
older 

Step C Draw a line represeming the date of discount 
(April 16} through the horizontal line At the intersection write 
the discount date when Mr Brown went to the banV 

Step D Draw an arrow from the discount date to the ma 
turity date and label it Term of Discount below the anow Find 
and write above the arrow the number of days (45 ) discounted 
Step E Interest IS charged Mr Brown on the maturity value 
of the note for the term of discount at the discount rate Insert the 
discount rate at 6T discounr after Term of Discount 

Step F Calculate the interest on the maturity value for the 
term of discount at the discount rale Write this amount (S7 50) 
after discount under the arrow 

Step C The mterest ($7 50} subtracted from the maturity 
value (SI 010) is the amount Mr Brown realizes at the discount 
date V>nte the amount (SI 002 50) under the date of discount 
(April 16) 


J Tract rr vo! 32 p A December 
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The maturity value of the note is $201 33 The bank discount » 
smoitM ($201 33) at 6 per cent for 45 oays The pru.eeeo " 
$199 82 The entry for this transaction is shown here 



Now assume that the business holds this note until October 30 
The maturity value is $201 33 The bank discounts the note for 15 
days, and the proceeds is $200 83 The entry would be 



The following important rules should be observed about the dis- 
counting of notes 

1 The bank discounts a note on its maturity value 

2 The difference between face value and proceeds is interest 
earned or interest expense 

The chart shown on page 270 illustrates the step-by step pro- 
cedure in the discounting of a note 

figuring interest 

Every high school student has at some lime learned how to cal- 
culate interest Some of them may still remember how, but probably 
most of them may have forgotten because they may not have per- 
formed any interest calculations recently Most bookkeeping teach- 
ers find It necessary to review the method of figuring interest 

Interest Formula The standard interest formula is 

Principal X Rate X Time = Interest 
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This formula, as such, has one major weakness Many students 
will mcorrcclly use the number of months or days as the time ele- 
ment To avoid this error, emphasize the following restatement of 
the formula 

Principal X Rate X Time (w years) = Interest 
If they use the cancellation method, students also run into dif- 
ficulty when the rate is stated in per cent Per cent seems to be one 
of the more difficult principles m arithmetic for many students 
to understand They do much better when they use fractions in- 
stead of decimals The difference in the calculation is contrasted 
here — note that when the cancellation process is used, the location 
of the decimal may easily lead to error 


TJiing 

Decimals 


Using 

Fractions 


35 01 ii 

SJWX^Xj 5J5=$35X 01 X 15 = 535 y 15(01 X 15) = 55 25 


Jit 




Six per cent method The 6 per cent method of figuring interest 
IS usually presented and students are given practice using it For 
some reason, the 4 per cent method, which is almost identical, is 
seldom mentioned Actually, the 6 per cent method and the 4 per 
cent method are equivalent and the same rule applies for both The 
4 per cent method is based on 90 days while the 6 per cent method 
IS based on 60 days As a matter of fact, the rule for pointing off two 
decimal places will work for any combination of per cent and days 

which, when multiplied together, give an answer of 360 120 

days. 5%— 72 days. 8%— 45 days, 95^—40 days. \Q%~2e days 
Teachers should show their students why the rule works by 
soUmg a typical problem that shows that the rate multiplied by 
time always cancels out to be 01 


1 1 

1 A* ^ 

too 560" 100 ~ 
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Interest andTimeTables AI! banks and most busmes'^es wl i 
have many interest calculations to perform use interest aru nmc 
tables The use of these tables in the btxjkkeeping cJa's is higaj> 
recommended A display of copies of the time and in'^erest tables 
used in the local bank will add interest to the discussion 

1 Introduce interest tables after students have reviev^ed the 
use of the interest formula 

2 Encourage students to use interest tables for all difficult 
interest calculations Interest calculations involving fractional in 
terest rates, such as per cent, and odd days, such as 43 days, 
211 days, should be performed by the use of an interest table While 
students can perform such calculations manually, they require much 
more time than is justified 

3 Condition students to use the tables as an aid but not as an 
indispensable crutch Many interest problems can be calculated more 
rapidly by the use of the 6 per cent or other similar method than by 
the use of an interest table Unless this point is emphasized and en- 
forced, students may become mentally lazy and rely on the table for 
all interest calculations Some teachers have students work interest 
problems by formula and then use the table to check the accuracy 
of their answers 

4 In problem material, avoid using time figures (such as 37 
days, 119 days) which are difficult to calculate unless interest tables 
are being used 

5 Have students apply the lest of reasonableness to all in 
terest calculations Most teachers have had students who re- 
ported the interest on $100 at 6% for 60 days as $10 An answer 
of $100 or $1,000 IS not entirely unusual Such errors are the re- 
sult of misplacing the decimal point The best check against a mis 
placed decimal point it the test of reasonableness 

6 Introduce time tables after students have reviewed the 
method of calculating the time between two dates Encourage 
students to use the time tables to check the accuracy of their time 
calculations 

TEACHING CASH DISCOUNT 

The procedure for determining and recording cash discount 
and Its advantage to the purchaser are usually covered adequate!) 
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bv most bookkeeping teachers Many teachers, hottever, neglect to 
acquaint students with the true nature of discount and why creditors 
feel obligated and can afford to offer discounts for prompt payment 
The taking of discounts on purchases is equivalent to the earn- 
ing of interest on money loaned The payment of an account before 
It IS due IS equivalent to a loan to the creditor for the amount of the 
invoice for the number of days remaining until the due date of the 
invoice For example, merchandise is purchased on terms of 2/10, 
net 30 (also written 2/10, n/30) The students understand, of 
course, that this means that the purchaser gets 2 per cent discount 
on the invoice if it is paid wtthm 10 days This reduction is offered 
the purchaser for paying the account 20 days before full payment 
IS expected The use of money for 20 days certainly does not justify 
a discount of 2 per cent on the invoice from an interest point of view 
alone A discount of S2 on $100 for a period of 20 days is the 
equivalent of an annual interest rate of 36 per cent The creditor 
could borrow money at the bank at a far smaller interest rate 
Therefore, something more than interest is obviously involved 

Two other factors enter into cash discount prevention of losses 
on accounts, and tradition and custom The offering of discounts 
K one way of encouraging customers to pay their accounts before 
they fall due and thus to avoid becoming delinquent in payment 
Students have learned that a business normally experiences a cer- 
tain percentage of bad debts losses on open account credit These 
losses range all the Viay from Vi per cent to as high as 3 per cent 
or more in some businesses Certainly any account that is paid before 
It IS due cannot become a bad debt Thus, by giving a discount to 
Its customers and encouraging them to pay their accounts early, a 
business is making sure that it will not suffer bad debts losses on 
those accounts on which the customers take advantage of the dis- 


Whilc discounts may prevent some accounts from becoming 
delinquent the number of such accounts would not justify a dis- 
count of 2 per cent or more, which is usual in certain lines of busi- 
nesscs This leads to the conclusion that custom within specific lines 
of businesses is a-major determining factor m the offermc of cash 
discounts Purchasers have become accustomed to receiving a 
distom and they frequcnily think of the discount as an actual 
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deducljon in the cost of the merchandise A manufacturer, therefore 
IS required to provide a cash discount m order to meet competition 

Business Ethics The topic of cash discounts provides an op 
portunity for the teacher to discuss business ethics If a discount is 
to be deducted, the business is obligated to make remittance witnin 
the discount period To attempt to deduct a cash discount after the 
discount period has passed is a violation of fundamental business 
ethics Unless otherwise stated the discount period begins from 
the date of the shippers invoice and not from the date the buyer 
receives the merchandise Generally, payment should be made so 
that it reaches the sellers office on or before the last day of the dis 
count period 

Variations in Discount Terms In pointing out variations in dis 
count terms, the teacher may find it necessary to supplement the text 
by additional explanations 

2/10, E O M These terms permit a 2 per cent discount if the 
invoice is paid within 10 days after the end of the month (E O M ) 
in which the merchandise is invoiced In some lines of business 
custom has established that on invoices dated on or after the 25th 
of the month, the E O M refers to the end of the following month 
For example, if an invoice is dated July 25, under these terms the 
discount IS available until September 10 

4/10 ROG The time of receipt of the goods (R O G ) and 
not the date of the invoice determines the discount period ROG 
discount terms may be used when goods must travel long distances 
before reaching the buyer 

3/10, 60 extra This is referred to as ‘extra dating The dis 
count period covers 1 0 days plus 60 extra days or a total of 70 days 
The buyer may deduct the discount if the invoice is paid within 70 
days of the invoice date When extra dating is granted a business 
may pay the invoice before the end of the discount period and de 
duct interest on the net amount paid at a rate agreed upon for the 
number of days that the invoice is being paid in advance For 
example, if the terms were 2/10, 120 extra, and the invoice were 
paid within 10 days after date of invoice interest might be deducted 
for 120 days Such an arrangement however must be agreed upon 
by the buyer and the seller Such a discount is referred to as ‘an 
ticipation discount 
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Cash Discount on ParUal Payments Figuring the discount on 
the total amount of an invoice is relatively simple and is usually 
readily mastered by most students Many students, however, have 
difficulty in computing the exact amount for which the customer 
should be credited when he makes a partial payment of an invoice 
within the discount period Many teachers have difficulty in teaching 


this procedure 

The most common mistake made in figuring cash discounts on 
partial payments is the incorrect procedure of multiplying the 
partial payment by the rate of discount and adding this figure 
to the amount of the payment For illustration, assume that on an 
invoice for $300, terms 2/10, net 30, a partial payment of $160 is 
received within the discount period For what amount should the 
customer be credited'^ Students usually multiply $160 by 02 This 
produces an answer of S3 20, which they add to the $160 and give 
the customer credit for $163 20 

A group of one hundred college freshmen who were enrolled 
m an accounting principles class were given this problem before the 
principle of cash discount had been explained to the group All these 
students had previously studied bookkeeping Sixty of the one hun 
dred students submitted a solution of $163 20, six students credited 
the customer for only S 160, eighteen students got the correct answer 
of $163 27, while sixteen got answers dilTereni from any of these 
three figures 

There are three ways of solving this type of problem by the 
percentage method, by proportion, and by algebra When all three 
arc explained to an average class (different students prefer different 
methods), each student will usually find at least one method that 
be understands, likes, andean master Chemistry students especially 
like the proportion techniques while those who are good in algebra 
prefer the algebraic solution 

Percenias’c method The amount for which the customer is to 
receive credit represents 100 per cent The discount is 2 per cent 
T/ip pajmeni therefore represents 98 per cent Thus, the solution is 
to divide the amount of the partial payment by 98. to obtain 1 per 
cent, and then to multiply by 100 to convert to 100 per cent 


SI6Q 

98 
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Proportion mahod Again the amount for which the custcmsr 
IS to be credited represents 100 per cent, the discount is 2 per cent 
and the amount of the payment therefore represents 9S per ce-t 
The solution 

Amount of Payment _ 

~ To^ 

$160 X 

98 ~ JOO 
98r = S16 000 
_ $16000 
98 

t = S163 27 

Algebraic soliiiion The customer is to be credited for an 
unknown amount The discount is 2 per cent, or 02, of this un 
known amount This unknown amount minus 2 per cent of jt is 
Si 60 The solution 

X- 02x = $160 00 
9SxaS16000 
$160 00 
98 

x = $I63 27 

The mathematical operations are obviously similar for each 
method However, the thinking or reasoning is different, and each 
method therefore appeals to different students 

Transportation Charges One other factor sometimes causes 
difficulty Some students forget to deduct charges for prepaid 
postage before figuring the discount Usually the customer is not 
entitled to a discount on the postage This error wiff be avoided if 
the student is taught to refer to the original invoice before making 
the arithmetical computations rather than using the figures that 
appear in the customer s account in the ledger 

In presenting the procedures for determining partial payments 
on invoices and for the exclusion of transportation charges in 
determining discount the teacher should avoid establishing ar 
bitrary rules Many businesses do not permit discounts on partial 
payments Many firms do not exclude transportation charges from 
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iscount especially si hen Ihc Iransportation charge is a relatively 

these variations in business pnclice 

PROBLEMS QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

of the folfowm^topi'cT'’" “““ 

^ Parts of a note 

b How 10 calculate due date ot note 
d H™ i'" bearing note 

2 Wha” are ^l.rr “'"““"'"'S “f 0" '"teresl bearing note 

Discounted on lhebahnceTheet"wh“h Rooeivable 

blO Eramine several published ZZZ """b " 

Which method is most commonly determine 

ntonly asid' Exphin h"™ you “'""'“'’"S interest is com 

90 day method ^ » class the 4 per cent 

lime tables which '*oiu 

discount period were discussed m iKhr ’“‘'I"''’'' "’“‘le within the 
think would be the easiest for mol, xoh'’ " “"’“'i do you 

your answer "■« students to understand’ Explain 

’se“'V°“ ""°™”™eTuL'’™‘'“ =-.,en. 

'base folLtlairC, T:, - 
- -n-k r:fLT •" aTb'-"-' 

'»~epapar 



notes, interest, and discount 

c. Hoiv to record the discoantinj; of a notf* 
d How (o calculate interest on a note 


CASE PROBLEMS 

I. During the discussion on calculating interest in the bookkeep 
ing class, John, a student, reported thif his father had borrowed SSOO 
from a loan company, and that he was paying $50 a month for twelve 
months to pay off the loan John questioned whether or not his father 
was being cheated Miss Warner, the teacher, replied that this matter was 
not really a bookkeeping problem and that they could not take the time 
m the bookkeeping class to discuss and calculate the actual rate of 
interest John’s father was being charged She suggested to John that be 
take up the problem m his business arithmetic class 

When questioned on this incident after class by an observer, Miss 
Warner stated that she did not discuss John's problem for the following 
reasons. 

a The loan company is a recognized business establishment in the 
community She has placed students in their offices and she does not 
Wish to get involved m the discussion of an ethical question as to whether 
or not their interest rates are excessive 

h The problem is one of determining interest rate, which is rather 
involved and difficult, and is not typical of any type of calculation m 
volvcd in bookkeeping Class time is too limited to take the time to go 
into such a problem 

c John’s problem is not a bookkeeping problem, nor is it related 
to bookkeeping 

Do you agree or disagree with Miss Warner'^ How woufd you have 
handled the situation"^ 

2 In a speech before a convention of teachers Alan Jacobs, a 
businessman, criticized the treatment of interest m bookkeeping text- 
books Mr Jacobs pointed out that most interest problems in book- 
keeping textbooks always have the time so arranged as to come out an 
even number of days, such as 60, 90, J20, 180, so that the interest 
calculations are simplified He claimed that this is unrealistic People 
don’t wait until exactly 60, 90, or 120 days to pay off a loan They pay 
up when they have the money It is a rare coincidence that the date of 
payment falls on exactly 60 or 90 days from the date of the note ” Mr 
Jacobs stated that, as a result of this training after students find jobs 
they are puzzled when they have to calculate typical interest problems 
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He recommended that textbook authors change to more realistic 
problems 

What IS your reaction to Mr Jacobs s comments'^ 
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CHAPTER 19 


Teaching Income Tax, 
Social Security Tax, 
and Payroll Records 


Teachers frequently question the practicability of certain topics 
normally taught in high school bookkeeping classes They are in 
unanimous agreement, however, on the importance of one topic — ^ 
taxes Approximately one half of our high school seniors are re 
quired to file Federal tax returns The remaining class ip®n^hers will 
be required to file returns m (he very near future With the minimum 
tax rate equal to about one fifth of one s net income it is very impor 
tant for every person to know how to calculate his tax liability 
Every fourth person who files a return either overstates or under 
states his tax liability Correct accounting procedure and knowledge 
of how to prepare a tax return should eliminate many of these 
errors 

Intelligent citizenship requires an understanding of the basic 
concepts of income taxes There is probably no better opportunity 
in the high school for teaching this understanding than that pre 
sented in bookkeeping and accounting classes 

The ideal time to teach the tax unit is early in the second 
semester At this lime of the year the newspapers carry informational 
articles intended to aid the individual taxpayer Employees usually 
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receive copies of their W 2 forms bclftcen January 1 5 and February 
staling their total earnings for the preceding year and the amount 
of taxes that was deducted frotn their pay checks There is consider- 
able interest m taxes at this time of the year and there is still suf- 
hcient lime remaining before the Federal returns must be filed, 
April 15, to cover the unit adequately 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX 
AND SOCIAL SCCVRITY TAX 

In teaching the tax unit, the teacher must make a rather sharp 
division m the subject mailer He must distinguish between those 
materials relating to the individual as a taxpayer and the informa- 
tion he needs m preparing his lax return, and the materials relating 
to the tax obligations of a business and the records and returns 
that the bookkeeper will need for preparing and filing for his em- 
ployer As students are especially interested m taxes from the stand- 
point of the individual most teachers first develop this part of the 
unit and then proceed to accounts, records, and returns required 
by business Confusion is certain to result if an attempt is made to 
present the two aspects of the unit concurrently The first part of the 
umi should emphasize these points 


1 The meaning of such terms as the following 

withholding tax exemptions allowable 

take home pay gross taxable income deductions 
F I C A tax contributions capital gams and 

losses 


2 


Understanding of such forms as the following 


Form W 2 
Form 1040 
Form W 4 

Form 1040 ES 
Form SS 5 


Withholding Statement 
U S Individual Tax Return Form 
Employee s Withholding Exemption 
Certificate 

Declaration of Estimated Tax 
Application for Social Security Account 
Number 


3 How an mdividual teports and pays l„s FcdEral income tax 
(In those states »here a stale income tax is also collected the 
reporting and paying of stale income tax would also be included ) 
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4 Rights tnd benefits of the Socnl Securitj Act 

5 Wbni records in tndividuil needs to keep to file sccuraic ax 
returns 

Instrucuonal Materials Since most bookkeeping textbooks are 
written primarily in terms of business records tliev contain little 
instructional or problem material appropriate for the first part of the 
tax unit Fortunatcl) houever there is an abundance of free and 
inexpensive materials available on individual income tax and socnl 
'ecurity for teacher use 

One of the best sources of material on Federal income tax is 
the Teachers Kit on Teaching Federal Income Taxes published 
and distributed free of charge by the Internal Revenue Service The 
kit consists of the follow ing material 

1 Teachers Handbook General Course 

2 Instructions for Preparinc Form 1040 

3 Form 1040 (Pages) Blowups 

4 Student s Handbook— one for each student 


This instructional kit may be obtained by writing or contacting 
the District Director of Internal Revenue nearest your school 



teacher and student use front agencies of tie United States Government 
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A Similar kit entitled “TcachinE Aids on Social Security ts 
published by the Social Security Administration of the Department 
oi Health Edueatton, and Welfare Copies may be obtained by re- 
quest from your local social sccunly offlee The kit contains the 
following material 

1 Charts explaining how social security operates 

2 Problem sheets for use by students ^ 

3 Pamphlets about old age and survivors insurance for teachers 
use 

4 Forms used in establishing and maintaining social security 
records 

Many inexpensive publications are also available at bookstores 
each year at Federal income tax lime One of the most authoritative 
and complete publications is Your Federal Income Tax This book 
may be obtained for a small charge from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Pnnting Office, Washington 25, D C 
Local newspapers and national magazines annually carry senes 
of articles on income and social security taxes In a short time, a 
teacher may accumulate a very helpful tax hie of these clippings 
Radio stations frequently reproduce a senes of instructional 
talks made by officials of the Internal Revenue Service A tape re- 
cording of these talks is an excellent source of supplementary ma 
tenal 

Extra forms may be obtained from your nearest office of the 
Internal Resenuc Service Representatives from that office will also 
meet with your class, depending upon the location of your school 
Your local social security office may be able to provide you 
with films and filmstrips which you may wish to show to your class 
Teoc/img Plan In planning for the tax unit the teacher must 
answer two questions (1) How much time should be spent on 
personal income and social security taxes'? (2) How should the 
instructional material be organized*? 

The first question depends largely upon whether income and 
social security taxes are covered in other courses and whether the 
students m bookkeeping have taken or will take these courses A 
unit on social security is usually included in a general business 
course Both social security and income tax calculations are gener 
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ally covered m business arithmetic classes In some schools, social 
science courses include a tax unit Even though a study of tax 
returns may be included in other courses, some instruction on in 
come and social security taxes should be included in bookkeeping 
Because of the relation of taxes to records, the bookkeeping course 
is the logical place for the topic The amount of time, however, that 
will need to be spent in bookkeeping on the topic will depend upon 
the knowledge the students bring to the course A survey of book- 
keeping teachers revealed that the lime spent on personal income 
tax and social security tax ranged from two to four weeks 

Keeping the class discussion confined to basic fundamentals 
and avoiding involvement in time consuming personal tax illustra 
tions presented by students is always difficult As all teachers know, 
in presenting the tax unit there is always the temptation to deviate 
from the discussion by trying to answer such student questions as 
Is Paul’s uncle entitled to claim as exemptions children of a 
former marriage of a divorced wife when the children live with 
Paul’s grandmother for whom Paul s uncle provides the chief sup- 
port’ Unless the teacher is thoroughly familiar with income tax 
regulations, he should avoid establishing himself as a tax authority 
by passing judgment on personal tax problems 

One way of keeping the class to the basic fundamentals is to use 
the case problem approach Bower emphasizes this point in the 
following statement 

The case problem approach very simply stated is to solve with 
the class several carefully prepared case problems by working through 
actual income tax returns By using this method the exceptions to the 
rule may be avoided and the basic concepts can be effectively taught 
The complications of the income lax laws can be avoided (they alfect a 
relatively small number of taxpayers, and those who are affected will 
usually be m the income tax brackets where professional assistance 
should be sought), yet the coverage can be extensive Teachers without 
any knowledge of income faxes beyond the case problem being pre 
sented can teach an excellent unit, because the discussion can be limited 
to the case at hand ' 


1 James B Bower Are High &hoo1s Graduating Income Tax Illilerales'^ 
The Balance Sheet vol 35 p 255 February 1954 
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The instructional matenai provided by the Internal Revenue 
Service for classroom use follows the case-problem approach 

In those states where a state income tax is levied on individuals, 
the treatment of the Federal income tax reports should be followed 
by a similar study of state income lax forms The teacher will 
probably have to develop his own instructional materials for this 
part of the unit 

BUSINESS TAX RECORDS 


After the class has completed its study of personal income 
taxes (both Federal and state) and social security tax, the class can 
proceed to the next part of theumi. payroll calculations, tax records, 
and reports required of employers This part of the unit should em- 
phasize the following points 

1 Understanding of these tax forms 

Form 941.T Employer’s Quarterly Federal Tax Return 
Schedule A, a separate form, must accom- 
pany Form 941-T 

Form W-3 Reconciliation of Income Tax Withheld 
From Wages 

Form 940 Annual Federal Tax Return of Employers 
Withholding Tables 

FormSS4 Employers Application for Identification 

Number 

Form 450 Federal Depositary Receipt 

2 Why a busiDos needs to Veep detailed and nccurale tax 
records 


3 The nature of such accounts as the following 


Enjiloyee Income Tax F I C A Tax Expense 

F fr ?T B Unemployment Tax 

F I C A Tax Payable Expense 

l'"'-P'°yment Taxes 
Payable 

Federal Unemployment Tax 
Expense 

Payroll register 
Employee s earning leoird 
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5 Spccnl tixes — where appropnaic 
State or city »:»les tix 
Federal and state excise taxes 
Amusement tix 

Instrucitonol Materials Most elementary bookkeeping t^xt 
books provide a thorough coverage of payroll calculations and 
records and payroll tax records and entries As sufficient problem 
material is usually provided, the teacher will not find it necessary to 
supplement the text material Textbooks, however, do not include 
information and instructional material related to state and city sales 
taxes These taxes vary so widely among states and cities that it is 
not practical to include this material in a textbook In those cities 
and states where sales taxes are collected, the required recording 
procedures are extremely important and should be included m the 
instructional unit The teacher will find it necessary to develop 
supplementary materials for these special taxes 

The teacher may also wish to discuss recording procedure for 
excise taxes charged on the sales of certain commodities such as 
luggage, jewelry, and furs and for amusement taxes charged on 
admissions 

Teaching Methods Most textbooks and teachers begin this sec- 
tion of the unit by presenting payroll calculations and records 
Timecards are discussed and calculated, payroll registers are com 
pleted and tax deductions made, and entries are made on individual 
earnings records To personalize this activity, the teacher might 
borrow a time clock An individual timecard is prepared for 
each student in the bookkeeping class Four weeks before the payroll 
Unit IS introduced, the students are requested to report to the book 
keeping room each morning upon arrival at school and to register 
in on the time clock and out each afternoon when they leave school 
When the class is ready to take up payroll calculations, each mem 
ber of the class has four weekly timecards The teacher uses these 
timecards to illustrate the four different ways wages are calculated 
The first week each student calculates his wage and his tax deduc 
tion for the first week at a straight hourly rate (no overtime) All 
hours above a prescribed number are considered as overtime for 
the second «eek For the third week, overtime is paid for all hours 
above a certain prescribed figure each day The fourth week they use 
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a prescribed weekly salary and arc paid overtime for all hours 
abo\e a certain number each neek Through ihis personahred 
system the four common methods of calculating wages arc simulated 
Students are naturally more interested in deiermining their own 
wages than m completing a nonpersonahzcd assignment 

To relate payroll calculation to the community, the teacher 
may assign student committees the responsibility of investigating the 
payroll plans and procedures followed by rcprcscnialive industries 
m the community and of reporting to the class A field inp for all 
members of the class to the payroll department of a large company 
will give the students an opportunity to see payroll machines tn 
operation 

An inspection of errors made on the payroll and lax unit showed 
that the chief cause of error in the ledger entries was the placement 
of an amount m the expense account when it should have been 
recorded in the liability account or vice versa This error results 
{rom the similarity of titles between ibe expense account and the 
liability account One way to avoid this type of error is to instruct 
students to include in the account title the classification of the ac- 
count, for example 

Ltabihiy Accounts Expense Accounts 

PICA Tax PfljflWe PICA lax Expense 

Stale Unemploymem Tax Payable State Unemployment Tax Expense 
Employee Income Tax Ptsyable Salaiy Expense 

To assist students in identifying and classifying these new ac 
counts, the teacher might prepare and duplicate a senes of charts 
such as the following and distribute copies to students for refer- 
ence 

PICA Tax Payable (Liability Account) 

Credited each pay penod for 

1 amount deduct^ from em- 
ployees wages for F 1 CJX 
tax 

2 amount equal to employee 
dedocuons as employer’s con 
UibuUDn. 


Debited at end of month or quar 
ter for total credit balance when 
payment is made to United States 
Treasury 
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FICA Tax Expenic (Expense Ac'udup''' 


Debited each pay period for 
amount of employer’s contribu- 
tion to F I C A lax 


Tor 1 cebr o^iance in a-'coun* 's 
*rar sf-=-r'-i=d ci enc of ^«cai pe nd 
ic Piont and Loss Summary 
account 


Similar charts may be prepared for each of the fojloAirg ac 
counts Employee Income Tax Payable, State Unemployment Tax 
Payable, Salary Expense, Slate Unemployment Tax Expense 


PAYROLL SYSTEMS AND MACHINES 

As an aid to businessmen in handling payroll records, a num- 
ber of labor-saving systems such as the Pegboard or Writing Board 
System have been developed for use by small businesses Since the 
same data for each pay period are written on three different forms— 
the payroll register, the voucher stub or check, and the employees 
earmng record, the three recordings are completed in one writing 
through the use of carbon strips 

A class demonstration of one of these systems would be valu 
able To be most effective, the demonstration should be given near 
the end of the unit after students have recorded payroll entries If a 
demonstration cannot be arranged, descriptive circulars illustrating 
the system can be explained and displayed 


PROBLEMS. QVESTIONS. AND PROJECTS 

1 One bookkeeping teacher introduces the unit on taxes by dis 
cussing the budget of the Federal Government, emphasizing how much 
money the Government needs to carry out its functions, what it spends 
the money for, and where the money comes from Charts and graphs 
are developed To do this thoroughly requires the major part of one 
class period What is your reaction to this approach’ What particular 
values do you consider would come from this approach’ Do the values 
justify the class time required’ 

2 The statement has been made that • A l.ttle b.t ot knowledge .s 
a dangerous thing, especially when it comes to taxes Much of the tax 
instruction in schools is more harmful than helpful, as it encourages 
individuals to prepare their own tax returns when m many cases they 
should have them prepared by an accountant” Do you think this state 
ment is justified’ Give the reasons for your answer 
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3 iB you: opinimi. v,liM tax topics shotiW be 

year bookkeeping course and ho* many days should be devote 

4 Prepare an appropriate visual-aid or bulletin-board display for 
use wiih this unit 

5 Prepare three sample income tax ca« problems 
assignments ,n a high school class Male the second case problem 
shghtly longer and more difficult than the first, and the third longer and 
more difficult than the second 

6 Make a list of the taxes collected from a small store 
community Indicate which of these taxes should be presented and dis- 
cussed vn the elementary bookkeeping course Prepare a folder contain- 
ing the materials necessary for the presenting of local and stale taxes to 
your class 


CASE PROBLEMS 

1 Robert, a bookkeeping student, expresses the opinion to the 
class that '‘Only suckers pay income tax It « the worker who pays all 
the taxes as his taxes are deducted from his pay and he can’t get »t 
back, but the rich man has all sorts of schemes to get out of paying his 
tax” This same negative attitude is further shown by his repeatedly 
asking why you couldn’t do this or that to beat the Covemment out 
of taxes and stating that he knows people who didn’t report certain 
incomes How would you handle this situation'* (Keep m mind that the 
student is obviously parroting remarks he has heard at home ) 

1 The principal of a large high school ( 1,000 students) appointed 
a committee to consider m which course a unit on preparation of personal 
income tax returns should be presented Teachers icptescntmg social 
studies, bookkeeping, general business, general mathematics, and home 
economics were appointed to the committee The principal requested the 
committee to produce recommendations that will avoid unnecessary 
duplication of subject matter 

Assume that you represent the btwkkcepmg teachers on this com- 
mittee Submit the list of recommendations that you would propose to 
the committee U, m preparing these recommendations, you find it 
necessary to assume certain factual information about the school that 
IS not stated in the problem, include this information in your report 
3 Oiw booVkseping leather has made ihe following commenl 
Good teaching methodology is far more important than an ex- 
tensive technical knowledge of income taxes so specialized that it does 
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not apply to the averate tixpijtr If the ti, tier is will.ng tu nake 
reasonable preparation for the lesson he is to u ich he will accoraphs. 
more than would most tax experts coming in from me O/Tice of d e 
Director of Internal Resenc to teich the chss * 

To what extent do )ou agree or disagree with this statement^ If a 
representative of the Internal Revenue Service were to meet with your 
class, uhat precautions could you lake to insure that his presentation 
would be cliectivc'r At whit place m the unit would you plan for such 
a visit*’ 
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CHAPTER 20 


Using Practice Sets 


Bookkeeping principles are usually introduced one at a time, 
and after each one is presented, problems are assigned to give stu- 
dents sufficient practice for mastery of the new principle. Not only 
should the new principles be applied but also those learned in 
earlier lessons In fact, each time the bookkeeping cycle is repeated, 
students apply new principles and at the same time continue to use 
those they have studied earlier in the course This method of learn- 
ing IS sometimes referred to as the expanding spiral development 
pattern — repetition, but on gradually higher levels, with the con- 
tinual addition of new items 

Periodically the teacher assigns a problem much longer than 
the usual one Such long problems are generally referred to as prac- 
tice sets to diRerentiale them from the usual problems at the end 
of the unit or chapter The practice set serves to integrate the princi- 
ples and techniques of bookkeeping and to show the relationship 
between the principles, the techniques, and the steps in the book- 
keeping cycle 

Early History In the early history of bookkeeping instruction, 
practice sets were used almost exclusively as the instructional media 
Students advanced from one set to the next Business papers were 
used with all practice sets A students bookkeeping training was 
described in terms of the number of sets completed, such as a stu- 
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dent has progressed through the fourth -ct Tins pian cf instruction 
was developed for, and ideally adapted to, tlie private business 
school which had no uniform starting date ard which a student 
coufd begin his bookkeeping study at any time 

When bookkeeping classes were introduced in the high school, 
group instruction became possible Gradually the practice sets 
"ere replaced by textbooks containing short problems with drill 
on specific principles, and practice sets were used only at designated 
intervals The instructional program outlined for most current text 
books recommends one short practice set for each semester 

Business Papers If students are to understand that business 
papers are the basis and authority for bookkeeping entries, they 
niust have the opportunity to use business papers However, ex 
tended use of business papers slows progress considerably In any 
given period fewer entries may be made when business papers are 
used than when they are not used Practice in the handling, filling 
in, checking, and filing of business papers beyond that which is 
necessary wastes the student’s time Although the amount of practice 
needed with business papers vanes among students, it is generally 
considered that sufficient practice should be obtained through their 
use With one practice set The use of business papers with one prac* 
tice set IS therefore highly recommended 

teaching the practice set 

Whether or not practice sets achieve their full instructional 
possibilities and justify the three to six weeks of valuable class tune 
that IS usually spent on them each semester depends upon whether 
the teacher uses the set as an instructional opportunity and aid or 
merely as a testing device Binnion comments on this latter use of 
the practice set as follows 

In the past, many (teachers) have been under the impression that 
the practice set was a testing device As a result, it was common practice 
for the students to get together, often pooling their ignorance and mis 
conceptions, for the sole purpose of completing the set on time so they 
would get a certain desired mark in the grade book of the teacher The 
students who followed this procedure were not interested in applying 
the principles of bookkeeping, of seeing the consummation of their many 
months of study and working of isolated problems, or of securing any 
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of the other toirable cHects which could be present The set haiJ merely 
become some more busy ^^OIV * 


So that the maximum eilucauonal value may be obtained from 
the practice set, the following instructional procedures are rccom* 
mended 

1 The teacher s/io«W work the practice set before using it m 
class The teacher must be thoroughly familiar with the set if he is to 
assist the students properly By work-ing the set, the teacher will be- 
come acquainted with the pitfalls that may confuse the students 
Problem transactions can be identified and thus made the basts for 
class discussion Assignments of the proper length can be deter- 
mined, and reasonable time standards for completion of the various 
parts of the set can be established The inexperienced teacher espe- 
cially needs the experience of working the set in order to gain con- 
fidence in directing practice set work 

2 The set should be related to the community The practice 
set will mean much more to the students if some time is spent relat- 
ing the set to the community Before starting on the set, the 
teacher may hold class discussions based on the type of business 
represented by the set, businesses in the community of a similar 
type, and problems peculiar to that type of business It is impor- 
tant that students see the relation between the needs of the business 
and the kinds of books kept to meet those needs Taking a field trip 
to a local business similar to the type Tcprcsented in the practice set 
or having a guest speaker from the business represented, might be 
used in this onentation 

3 The practice set should be taught The teacher should not 
take the practice set penod as a sort of vacation from teaching Un- 
fortunately, too many teachers conscientiously teach bookkeeping 
up to the time of the practice set, then they suddenly turn the stu 
dents loose to plunge mlo the set with little preparation and some- 
times little knowledge of what is required except that their work is to 
be completed by a specified date The teacher spends most of the 
class time sitting at the desk, grading papers, catching up on other 
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0} Businas EdiicBlion vol 31 p 30 October 1956 
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school and personal duties, and gi\ing indwjdual student instruLiio 
when called upon to do so As the end of the practice set period dp 
proaches, the number of students who require assistance increases 
and the teacher must rush to give the individual inj.truction needed, 
thus, tension mounts, the time period is extended, the students are 
admonished for not keeping their work up to date, and they copy 
from other students so that they may make the deadhne 

4 The business forms journals, and ledgers used in the set 
should be carefully explained Before the students start to work on 
the practice set, a thorough review should be made of the vanous 
business papers and of the journal and ledger forms used in the set 
Such review provides the teacher with an opportunity to relate the 
set to the previous learning of the student The student thus has 
much more confidence m working the set and will see the relation 
ship of the forms and procedures of the set to the previous work he 
has had in bookkeeping Unless the teacher presents a review of this 
kind, the student may think of the practice set forms and procedures 
as something quite different from those he has used and worked with 
m problem materials in the (ext The students should be encouraged 
to refer to their textbook when they need help in analyzing the re 
cording of a difficult transaction The teacher should encourage 
the use of the index for the location of a certain item 

5 Recording of opening entries should be Carefully super- 
vised Regardless of what specific instructional plan the teacher uses 
during the practice set penod he should carefully lead the class 
through the journalizing and posting of the opening entries Espe 
cially at the beginning of the practice set he should exercise close 
supervision to help the students get off to a good start and to insure 
uniformity of progress 

6 Difficult transactions should be previewed Although the 
practice period is one in which the students should be given as 
much opportunity as possible to use their own resources m doing 
the practice set work, the teacher should anticipate the difficult 
transactions — those with which many members of the class might 
have difficulty These transactions should be made the basis for class 
discussion When the teacher works the practice set before present 
mg and assigning it to the class, he will identify these transactions 
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'^^^achino bookkeeping and accounting 

Sind Whatfv? "I" ■'’= ‘f=>“=>«ions and 

of Iht kmi m I in " "“““T ■" explaining them Teaching 
of his kind makes the practice set a real learning experience If it ,s 

of ea™ diffliu'iu ‘he explanation 

aids mclnde the chalkhml 'he P«ctice set These 

diagrams, actnal business fornisinTiecorl 

•he class pZiZtZ'oZlt “> •‘“P 

should give definite*daily assiinm^mf 'a' "•■ 'he leacher 

check on progress to insure lhat studems a^°u 
assignments Once a student gets l^h^d h 
impossible to catch up If the tearhe i‘ " almost 

m class, he will be beher abt reshl?'^ P'‘" ■•' “« 

Instead of giving <ia,,y ^“’Snment lengths 

permit their studems to exeras?mo« T' 'p 

work by using weekly goals or assienme f 'fP® Planning their 

point in the practice set that the claK shi h'^"’ ‘“‘‘•eating the 

^P'hly goals seem to work well bemi ” '“Ph Monday, 

far behind in a week that hr. “ “ “““not get so 

amount Of -overt, me- ift Z “ --P-We 

l^ceps the pace of the class suffici Ju 'Weekly goals also 

^rP“P d-sston Of dimcmurZaZr"'’™ P™“ 4 

kZZh -^“‘ac 

SS£'""^S5SEr^£ 
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Freeman and Kahn slate 

Not only should the student evaluate liis own work periodically 
but the teacher also should audit it Since the practice set is a teaching 
device, the teacher should take time frequently — at least once a week — 
to determine the efTectiveness of the teaching and learning process He 
should not — must not — watt until the set is completed to test the re 
suits, each major segment of the set activities should be analyzed and 
evaluated before the student proceeds to the next section ^ 


Name 

CHECK SHEET #1 

GEORGE HEATING COMPANY PRACTICE SET 
December 6 19 — 

To be filled in on completion of Instruction Sheet #2 
Cash Balance 

Cash Balance as shown in Cash Journals — ■ — 

Checkbook Balance — ' 

Pencil Footings 

Cash Receipts Journal 

General Ledger Credit Column 

Accounts Receivable Credit Column — 

Sales Discount Debit Column — - 

Net Cash Debit Column 

Cash Payments Journal 

General Ledger Debit Column 

Accounts Payable Debit Column 

Salary Expense Debit Column • 

F I C A Tax Payable Credit Column 

Employee Income Tax Payable Credit Column 

Purchases Discount Credit Column 

Net Cash Credit Column 

Number of Entries in 
Purchases Journal 
Sales Journal 

Herbert Freeman and Gilbert Kahn -Die Bookkeeping Pract ce Sel 
Business reader vol 31 P 14 ■Ap«l 
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Name — 

CHECK SHEET #2 

GEORGE HEATING COMPANY PRACTICE SET 
December 29 19 — 

To be filled m on completion of Instruction Sheet #4 
Cash balance as shown by Cash Journals 
Checkbook balance 

Number of entries in Purchases Journal 
Sales Journal 

Submit this check sheet with your books to your instructor 
To he checked by instructor 

Files for Business Papers — Comments — ^ — 
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Ledgers — Comments 

— 





This regular checking and evaluation should be of two types 
evaluation forms prepared and checked on the basis of data taken 
from the sets and from an examination of the sets and tests serving 
to evaluate the students general undesiandmg of the set 

EvaluaUon jarms Two evaluation forms for use with a specific 
practice set are shown on page 297 and above The date on each 
form indicates the date in the practice set that the form would be 
checked The forms would be duplicated and the students would 
fill out the information requested and submit the form with the set 
(or examination by the teacher 

Tests The practice set tests should examine the students gen 
eral knowledge of the set This may be done by using an open 
book test in which the student is asked to provide specific mforma 
lion taken from the set and to identify the source of the information 
Such questions as the following might be asked 


'The George Healing Company Pracice Set 
McGriw H II Bool. Company Inc New York 19<8 


Gregg Publ sh ng D vis on 
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Answer Source 


1. From whom was the purchase on Jan 
8 made’’ 

2 Which salesman sold fuel oil on Jan 
6 '> 

3 How many oil burners were sold on 
credit from Jan 2 through Jan 12“^ 

4 To whom was check No 350 issued"^ 

5 How much was paid out from petty 
cash from Jan 2 to Jan 10“^ 

6 For what was $400 spent on Jan 2“^ 

7 How much was due Helen Gleason 
on Jan 10'>* 


WORK OUTSIDE THE CLASS PERIOD 

Some bookkeeping teachers resinci all work on 
to the classroom Students ate not permitted to do any ^ , 

sets outside of class This action is taken to 
from copying and other students from working beyond the daily 

*"‘'TVe=:?noUakesuchact,on.opreve„.^ 

alert teacher can work home, the teacher 

period When a slow * “*nl ^ ,1,^ „ext 

should make it a point to che k^ 

day— walk by his desk ai^^d obse j,,,, ,,35 several 

class If the student „,,hout error, the teacher 

days’ transactions completed > whether he understands 

may ask him a few <i“f »“”*/“ *‘"™.ed the work, m all prob 
what he has done If the si 53,Xtoo' reasons or explana 

ability he will not be able g students who copy are not 

tions lor some of his work They 

clever enough to know h chronological entries, hence, 

will copy by journals rat ahead of the other This 

one journal will be recorded severa , „ s 11 

e ^r,lete test see M Herbert Freeman J Marshall 
* For an example of a ^ ^ stone Radio and TeU\ision Sernce 

Hanna and Gilbert Kahn . Seis Gregs PuW«hing Division McGraw 

Hill Book Company Inc Ne 
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teacher spots evideKeTa'l 77“' Once the 

make a more thorough check ^e 
suggested earlier, and^who checks to see th7 
with their work will go a long wav toward d up 

The teacher shmld also ^ ‘'"‘tofraging copying 
symptom of something more Ihi/I™ “ “™t>"y u 

copy only when they feel insecure and^'"“* i!" students 

time to meet the deadlines imposed byre 700“!/^° 
ing IS an indication of noor ^ v Excessive copy- 

-.aticnship between th'’e 7 mdrrtrrS^^^^ 

to work alrdVthrr'rcTa^r"®" u »">' 
Such students should not be p!ohibuL“r'‘ ^ 
speed If they wtsh ,0 do so 5^0, “r„ r =« “ faster 

be effectively used as assistants to th , ''" 

'ntire class profits ’ *'“"'0' students, thus, the 


WE OF TEACHERS KEY 

nottheyroridurirS«sMr 

members If a key .s not us^^n !" "l' P-'="ae of the class 
P P’ SB's In a small class with a ’ ''acher must audit the 
tudents, auditing .s seld™ a omM «'==" or 

hre™"th'“‘“'°''''P""=’‘'“fa"tsrdi,r sufficient 

But where the auditing process ma students 

mis'smn 'to "fy Im 'de"T’ ‘S^o "gw 

"■atter of fa" h" ' ‘° 'bo W whenTvlf I' ^'’'‘'"bet per 

ongmale with ’the leachfr"'™ "'“* “ use fteT" “ 

■' - - -tr:;: 

may suggest to ihe stu 
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dent that he look up a specific item in the key. Many teachers be- 
lieve that students should never be permitted to use the key. 

When a teacher uses the key in the classroom, he should not 
become a slave to it. He should make it a point to do sufficient 
auditing of sets so that the students sec that he can get along without 
the key. Another good rule for the teacher to follow is to consult the 
key immediately if he is going to consult it at all. He should not 
start to audit a point and then, after spending considerable time at- 
tempting to locate the error, give up and look it up in the key. If a 
teacher starts out to locate the error he should stay with it until he 
finds it. 

The beginning teacher must be ever alert to the temptation of 
some students to ask for teacher help instead of trying to solve their 
own problems. Before the teacher permits students to check an- 
swers, either with another student or with the key, the student 
should show evidence of having attempted to locate the error on his 
own. The real learning that results from the experience of checking 
and locating an error is reward for lime spent in this process. An 
important lesson to get over to the class is that in business there will 
be no key. no teacher, or no other books to which the bookkeeper 
may turn to find errors. 


CO-OPERATIVE PRACTICE SET 

Only in relatively small businesses does one person keep all 
the records. The larger the business, the greater the breakdown in 

the bookkeeping activities. . , 

Many sldents will find employment tn offices where they per- 
form only one phase of the bookkeeping processes, such as posting 
to customer accounts or recording entn« ■" «™pts jour- 
nal. It seems logical, then, that students should see how thts division 
of responsibility actually functions. One 
is through specialization of the work in “ '='• 

Pfan Instead of having each student do the entire practice set, 
divide the class into groups of ^ "1 each group 

work co-operatively in the comp e ne practice set. 

Designate one member of each ^ bookkeeper; he, 

in turn, assigns responsibilities to the other members of this group. 
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Co o{)era>i\e Practice Set Three siudenis working on one pracftee set 
The accountant jupervites the work of the cash paymentt clerk and the 
general ledger clerk 


The exact division v/iU depend on the nature of the practice set 
being used and whether or not business papers are included The 
following schedule of duties is an adaptation of a plan recommended 
by Sister Xavier * 

Order ClctV. Records all purchases of merchandise on account m the 
purchases journal Posts all entries in the purchases journal to the 
accounts payable ledger Prepares the Abstract of Accounts Payable 
Salesclerk Records all sales of merchandise on account in the sales 
journal Posts all entries in the sales journal to the accounts receivable 
ledger Prepares the Abstract of Accounts Receivable 
Cash Receipts Cashier Records all cash received in the cash receipts 
journal Posts all cnlrics m the cash receipts journal to the accounts 
receivable ledger Proves cash 

Cash Payments Cashier Records all cash payments in the cash pay 
ments journal Posu all entries m the cash payments journal to the 
accounts payable ledger 

Bookkeeper and Department Manager Records the opening entry any 
correcting entries and all miscellaneous current entries in the general 
journal Docs all posting from the general journal to any of the three 

“ S siw Mary Xavier “An Office Procedure Method of Working BooVVetping 
PraetccSeU 71 e Balance SI eel vol 39 p 213 January 1958 
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ledgers Posts the summarizing entries from the various journals to 
the generil ledcer Prepares the trial balance of the genenl ledger 

If the practice set covers a two month period the positions 
may be rotated for the second month If additional work is con 
sidered desirable the entire practice set may be repeated with stu 
dents assuming different positions or another practice set may be 
completed 

Outcomes In addition to simulating the division of the book 
keeping process as found in many offices and to increasing interest 
in the practice set the co operative plan has several other outcomes 
The students are given an opportunity to assume responsibility The 
necessity for co operating is emphasized For the first time students 
may real.ze that errors and delays m their work not only affect 
them personally but also affect the work of others The plan a so 
affords an excellent opportunity for the teacher to provi 
dividual differences The faster students may be “ 

responsible positions while the slower students have the more 
routine functions 

PROBLEMS QUESTIONS AND PROJECTS 

1 What special values do s.udenls receive from working practice 

. , , ao Siudenls receive from using business 

2 What special values do students 

papers with a practice set^ Should o p 

'f ’why should the teacher work the practice set before using .. in 

4 How many practice sets do you think should be completed dur 

mg a first year f co operatively on one practice set 

5 Permitting student disadvantages or hmi 

IS frequently recommended wuai are 

rations of this plan’ grading practice sets 

? Sr;™ bebev e .hat students should ever be permitted to use the 

en laihe teacher ever use the key before the Class'! 

S Should the te n prepare a 

I f M ruS a. the end of tl set to examine the s.uden. s 
test which might be use 
knowledge of the set 
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Testing and EvalttcUttig in Bookheeping 


TESTING 

Ttstmg in bookkeeping, as m other subjects, should be used to 
help both the teacher and the student Tests help the student as well 
as the teacher to check on the quality of learning of the student 
They measure the successfulness of the teacher in making items 
clear to the students They help students acquire a sense of con- 
fidence toward tackling new topics They are essential for grading 
A. testing program, however, can achieve none of these outcomes 
satisfactorily unless the proper psychological attitude toward testing 
IS developed on the part of both the teacher and the students 

1 Make the testing program an integral part of the total 
teaching program Tests provide both the means of continual 
diagnosis of individual needs of students and the basis for remedial 
instruction Testing for remedial teaching is a fundamental part of 
an instructional program If tests arc used for grading purposes 
only, their full potentialities are not being utilized 

2 Give tests only according to a planned schedule or pattern 
Tests should not be given just to keep the class busy, or because the 
teacher has been too busy to plan for a new lesson 

3 Test frequently Tests should be given often enough so that 
the teacher will know objectively and concretely how the students 
are progressing, and so that the students will also have a measure of 
then progress When only a few tests are given, both the teacher 
306 
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and the student tend to attach a much greater bignificapce to the 
test than it justifies 

4 fiaxe students help in the planrtng xesis Keep the 
mystery out of testing by ha\ing students help ir planning as to 
when a test is to be given, the topics that will be co\ered in the test 
how the test will be evaluated, and why the test is p.ven No educa 
tional values are served by ‘springing a test on a c’ass 

5 Promote a posttne attitude toward tests Negative attitudes 
are developed when students are threatened that unless they make a 
certain score on a test they will fail, when a test is given to deter 
mine if a student passes or fails, when too much emphasis is given to 
the grade scored on a test, and when students who make low scores 
are criticized or embarrassed 

6 Make certain that the test is fair Tests made up of catch 
questions or items not adequately covered m class will be resented 
by students 

7 Make tests all mclusne Include in every test some items 
that all members of the class can complete satisfactorily so that 
some degree of satisfaction will be achieved by each student 

8 Return tests promptly The testing program is most effec 
live when papers are marked and returned as soon as possible, pre • 
erably during the next class penod 

9 Reteach on the basis of tests Testing is not an end m it 
self but a means to an end — improvement m student bookkeeping 
knowledge and skill If students see that the teacher uses the test 
as a basis for reteaching and not for grading purposes only, t ey 
soon look to tests as a means of analyzing difficulties 

10 Avoid associating tests with punishment Stated nega 
tively, never use a test as a punishment device A wholesome stu ent 
attitude toward tests can be destroyed by just one incident o a 
teacher giving vent to the impulse to give a test as punishment to 
students for having failed to complete assignments or for being 
noisy or inattentive in class 

PREPARATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF TESTS 

Types of Tests to Be Used Tests may be classified m a num 
ber of different ways, according to type— problem tests and ob 
jective tests, according to method of preparation — published tests 
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and teacher prepared tests, according to length— short quizzes, unit 
tests and term tests or ctammations They may also be dassified 
according to their ohiective— ability to reason and analyze, knowl- 
edge or bookkeeping content and procedure, bookkeeping skill or 
performance ability 

A testing program should include all types of tests Some stu- 
dents do better, for example, on problem tests than they do on 
objective tests Some students achieve high scores on short daily 
quizzes but their retention ts limited and they do poorly on unit and 
term tests On the other hand, some students learn new knowledge 
and skills only after several days’ instruction and thus perform 
poorly on daily quizzes but do well on unit and term tests To be 
fair to all students the teacher should not rely on any one type of 


lest but should use a variety of tests throughout the entire course 
S^iorr quizzes In order to check on the degree of mastery of 
each lesson, many teachers give short daily quizzes Some teachers 
gwe these short tests at the beginning of each period The test 
questions or problems are designed to cover the specific subject 
matter presented in the preceding lesson The test questions are 
duplicated or written on the board, and the students proceed to 
work on the test immediately upon entering the room Other teach 
ers prefer to give these short tests at the end of the lesson to de 
termine which points need clarification before students proceed 
with the daily assignment 

These short quizzes arc constructed by the teacher and vary 
in structure depending upon the topic being tested The students 
may be asked to complete a short problem, answer a senes of four 
or five objective questions or analyze one or more transactions 
Generally they are sufficiently short to ha completed m less than ten 
minutes Since the purpose of such tests is to determine what re 
leaching may be necessary they are •^eiahy corrected immediately 
by having students exchange papers and check answers A show 
ing of hands gives the teacher an immediate error analysis to estab 
hsh points for reteaching 


Usually records of scores on these tests are not kept Since the 
tests are not for grading purposes, there is no value m keeping a 
daily record of student scores Some teachers however, keep a 
record of those papers that are without error 
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Some teachers do not give dady quiz, but give one at the end 
0 each topic, which may be ever/ two or three days Topic tests are 
generally longer than daily quizze' 

The following factors should be considered in constructing 
daily or topic quizzes 

1 Be sure the quiiJ covers the immediate topic or content that 
has been presented 

2 Plan the organization of the ouestions or problems so that 
* cy can be scored with a minimum of confusion and time 

3 Make certain that most class members can complete the 
quiz Within the time limits established An unjustified amount of 
hme can be spent on these short tests unless they are rigidly time 

controlled 

4 Organize the quiz so that incorrect answers will reveal 
problem points in need of reteaching 

To illustrate this last factor assume that the previous lesson 
Was devoted to the arithmetical calculations related to discounting 
interest bearing note The short quiz on this topic might consist 
of this problem 

On April 4 Mr Jones discounted a 90 day, 4 per cent $1 000 not# 
dated March 15 The discount rate was 6 per cent What was the pro- 
ceeds of the note’’ 


If a student obtained an incorrect answer, the error could have 
oeen made m determining any one of the following factors the ma 
tunty value of the note, the maturity date the discount period the 
discount The fact that a large number of students obtain the incor 
•"cct proceeds figure would not help the teacher in deciding w ic 
”ems to emphasize in reteaching A better quiz on this lesson woul 
as follows 


I On April 4 Mr Jones discounts a 90 day 4 per cent, $1 00 
"ote dated March 15 

What was the maturity date of the note'’ 
b What was the maturity value of the note'’ ^ 

A note which matured on July 6 was discounted on 


What 


Was the discount period'’ 

g 3 A note which had a maturity value of $1 020 was 
per cent The discount period was 40 dajfS 


discounted at 
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a What was the amount of discount*’ 
h What was the amount of the proceeds'’ 

Many experienced bookkeeping teachers believe the time spent 
m admimsttrmg daily quizzes can he spent more profitably in other 
classroom activities They believe that thp same objective, deter- 
mining learning problems, can be achieved from oral questions m 
class discussion and from exaniination of student homework papers 
The inexperienced teacher should experiment with these quizzes to 
determine whether or not they are needed Classes also vary and a 
teaching procedure which is effective with one class may not be with 
another 

Unix or chapter tests A test at the end of each unit or chapter ' 
is highly recommended Unit tests focus attention on student diffi- 
culties in time for effective remedial instruction, they give students 
the opportunity to evaluate their progress at regular intervals, and 
they provide the teacher with the information needed to determine 
necessary changes in teaching plans Unit tests also provide neces 
sary data for the evaluation of student progress and achievement 
Unit tests should be both problem type and objective type 
Problem type tests Problem tests, sometimes referred to as per 
formance tests, are used to check both bookkeeping knowledge and 
know how, that is, the ability to analyze an entry, to journalize, to 
post, to balance and rule an account, to prepare financial statements, 
and other knowledge The problem around which the lest is organ- 
ized is similar to the problems given at the end of the topic or unit 
m the textbook Supplcmcntaiy textbook problems may be used as 
problem tests Some teachers use as a test problem one that is given 
at the end of a unit in the text By changing names, figures, and se 
quence of transactions, the problem can be one that the students 
have completed as an assignment The regular textbook problems, 
however, require some adaptation in order to be used as tests, as 
indicated in the following suggestions 

I The lest should be planned so that most students can com 
plcic It within the time established for the test, usually less than one 
period On the basis that speed as well as ability is important m 

> Some leMhooU ate mro chapiert while oihers are orjanired around 
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evalualion, some teachers rigidly time problem tests and introdm.^ 
the speed factor in evaluating the test The test is scored both on 
correctness and on the amount of work completed 

2 Insofar as possible sections of the tests should be jndepend 
ent so that the accuracy of one item or entry js not dependent upon 
the accuracy of a previous item or entry For example, a problem 
lype test might provide the students with a trial balance and instruc 
tions that a work sheet and financial statements are to be prepared 
In this test situation, the accuracy of the financial statements would 
depend upon the accuracy of the work sheet An error made on the 
work sheet would be reflected in inaccurate financial statements A 
better plan for the problem test would be to divide the test into sev- 
eral parts, for example 

Part 1 A series of account balances with directions to prepare a 
trial balance 

Part II A work sheet showing Inal balance figures with directions 
to complete the work sheet 

Part III A completed work sheet with directions to prepare finan- 
cial statements from the work sheet data 

This plan dissociates parts of the lest It permits a student to com 
pJete each part of the test independently An error made on one part of 
the test will not be reflected m, or prevent the student from completing 
another part of the test Such a division also makes it easier to identify 
student difficulties 

The same problem may be used for all three parts by giving 
them on different days The advantage of this procedure is that the 
students are familiar with the problem used in Parts II and III This 
plan, of course, requires that each student be furnished with the 
correct solution to Part I at the departure point for Part If, and 
the correct solution for Pari II at the start of the work on Part III 

3 A system for sconng the test must be established The sys 
tern should be as objective as it is practical A point system can be 
established for each part of the test and a scoring sheet duplicated 
and attached to each test The point system should contain a limited 
number of items, otherwise, the time required in scoring the test is 


excessive 
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Sallow makes the followme recommendations for the repro- 
duction of the test 

Time can be saved by having the test duplicated and counted out 
m advance for distribution by rows in the class Checking for accuracy, 
clanty, and ‘ solvability” before the test is duplicated will avoid unneces- 
sary discouragepieni of the student undue embarrassment to the teacher, 
and unimtigated waste of time and effort by everybody The use of 
round numbers will facilitate mailers Other helpful points arc double 
spacing to avoid errors attributable to hasty reading by an erratic 
eye, the use of a series of dots on a trial balance to relate an amount to 
Its account title, and skipping a line after every five items on the trial 
balance These precautions should eliminate or at least reduce errors 
attributable to poor reading habits * 


Printed obfecine-tipe tests Printed objective tests to accom' 
party textbooks are available Sometimes these printed tests are erro- 
neously referred to as standardized tests The fact that current pub- 
lished tests are not standardized does not detract from the quality of 
these tests It merely means that test scores obtained by students in a 
given class cannot be compared against norms established by other 
students representing a large number of classes and a wide geo 
graphic area Since the tests are objective and thus insure a high 
degree of uniformity in scoring, there is no reason why a teacher 
cannot compare test results with different classes and with other 
teachers and record scores for making comparisons with future 
classes To a limited degree a teacher can establish his own norms 
for these tests 

Authors of textbooks know that their tests wtU be used and 
scrutinized carefully by many teachers Therefore, they are careful 
to prepare good tests, to try them out m the classroom, and to revise 
them before releasing them to the 'public ' Many hours are spent 
in preparing each test Because of the time and effort spent m the 
construction of tests, they probably represent better tests than the 
teacher can prepare, considering the limitations on his time and test- 
ing facilities 

Printed objective type tests, however, are not available for each 
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unit or each chapter m elementary and advanced bookkeeping text 
books One widely used textbook provides one test for each two 
units in the text Another textbook has one printed test for each four 
or five chapters in the textbook If a teacher wishes to give a test at 
the end of each unit or chapter, as has been recommended he will 
need to supplement his use of printed tests with tests he himself has 
prepared Problem type tests may be used for some units, but objec 
tive type tests should also be prepared and used Although the 
teacher prepared tests need not be as long or cover as much content 
as the printed tests, they should be as well prepared as the teacher s 
time and ability permit 

Rules for Test Construction Teachers wishing to prepare ob 
jective type tests for use in the bookkeeping classroom will find the 
following suggestions helpful 


GENERAL RULES FOR TEST CONSTRUCTION 

Validity . 

1 Determine the validity of a test by choosing suitable material 

for the test „ ,, 

2 Start with twice ts many items as you will eventually use 

3 Construct the test with such a difficulty range that no one can 
receive a perfect score and no one will receive zero 

4 State each item simply so that it ha? the same meaning for all 
students 

''"'""’f A .es. composed of many .terns ts more reliable than oae w..h 

only a few items 

6 Items need not be weighed 

7 Poor mechanics should be avoided 
a poor sentence structure 

b inadequate directions 
c catch questions 
d negative statements 

0,,er ,, ..pendent upon another „t shonid 

not suggest another answer 

f? ^we— e"'So“.nah^....yob|ect,veform (letters 
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nj>- uuswer 

•rZT. CONSTRUCTION 

Old Items which are partly true and partly false 
Each question should contain F''’ 


True False 

1 

3 ™ ""■■ch are partly true and partly 

4 Sf item'T '“or 

onl) mlirelj „„„„ ' “'’‘“^4 o/leu, never, atone, 

basis) '"4'™="ons, warn against guessing (if scored on R-W 
Ml, tuple Choice 

I S!'' Item should have four choices 

9 All ^nawtrrshouTdlXTbto Co*"'! "™ 

Completion Plausible, but only one should be correct 

JO Select definite facts 

9' otpted;g™h“:rnlc 
test sb/uld be completed o„ one 

“»-iu„ie.ha„"o“ ’bo-Id *« it is permissible to use an 

Open Book Tesle n 

Uvft«S"“‘ P'-e m .he 

worid^rn't" '"9 '“'""epe^ Tn'The b™? ? 

4"“tm aTdt P^babVrc^mri^Vtato ^ 

■he text as a reference may be 
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quite helpful For example, suppose thit the top.c of fimncial state 
ments has been introduced recently The students nave uorKed a 
few problems in which they have prepared the statements but have 
not had sufficient time to master complete’y the lorra to be u'^ed 
They could refer to one of the illustrative balance sheet'- in the text 
for this form The amounts involved would differ and probably the 


Sfudents taking a test from a tape recording of business transactions 
The test requires the students to listen to tf e dramatized transactions an i 
then to make the required bookkeeping er tries 


account titles would be different but the main divisions of accounts 
and their placement on the form would be similar 

Term or Semester Tests The term Or semester test is usually 
given more for the purpose of grading students than for diagnostic 
purposes These tests are usually cumulative in nature in that they 
cover all the material presented during the semester Printed semes 
ter tests correlated with a specific textbook are available from the 
textbook publisher If a teacher is constructing a semester test he 
should follow the same general principles as presented for the unit 
problem type or objective type test 

Since the grading factor is usually very prominent with semes 
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lel tests, students ate frequently very apprehensive about taking 
these tests and frequently fear the tests The teachers should, there 
fore, have a plan of action which will help eliminate fear, bolvtci and 
encourage the students, and instill in them a feeling of confidence 
One method of instilling confidence is by providing a thorough 
review before the semester test is to be given Another plan is by 
providing a review test An equivalent form of the test to be used 
on the final examination is prepared and. a few days before the final 
test IS given for grading purposes, the equivalent form is distributed 
to each student for the purpose of review Each student may use it 
as he prepares for his test He may check on his degree of prepared- 
ness for the semester test Such a revietv affords the teacher an op- 
portunity to explain the student’s weak points and gives the student 
a chance to strengthen them This is good practice and is recom- 
mended for use on a wider scale than is being practiced by book- 
keeping teachers 


SCORING AND ANALYSIS OF TESTS 


The use of the term “grading tests” has been purposefully 
avoided Grading implies the interpreting of a test score in terms of 
a specific numeric or letter grade There are several criticisms to the 
assigning of grades to most bookkeeping tests 

I With the exception of the final semester test, the major pur- 
pose for which most tests should be given is to determine learning 
difficulties and thus to give direction to remedial instruction The 
assigning of a numeric or letter grade to tests and the recording of 
these grades in the record book meviiably result in a shift of em- 
phasis of testing from a diagnostic purpose to evaluation and grad 
ing This factor inevitably destroys the concept that tests are to be 
viewed by both the teacher and the student primanly as learning 
aids 


2 The grading of a test implies that the test is a valid and 
tchaWc measure All teachers know that some tests are so difficult 
that tew It any students can make a satislaclory grade On the other 
hand, tests can be so easy that most studenis m a class will make 
high To assume that because a student has nmely-two items 
out of a hundred correct, he has 92 pet cent, or supenor, knowledge 
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of the subject matter is entirely contingent upon the va'.dity of die 
test 

For these reasons it ts recommended that tests be scored bat 
not Sfoded Scoring a test includes 

1 checking the answers to determine the number correct and 
incorrect 

2 ranking the students in the class according to the raw test 
scores 

A test score, under this plan, will show two figures, for exam 
pie, 26 — 6 These figures show that the student has a raw score of 
twenty six correct answers on the test, and that, of all the students 
who took the test, he ranks sixth from the top This plan gives both 
the student and the teacher the information needed from the test It 
shows the number of items missed, thus providing an index of the 
student’s difficulty It also shows how well the student did on the test 
in terms of all the other students in the class who took the test under 
the same conditions and with the same instructional background By 
a comparison of a student s ranking from one test to another the 
student and the teacher can measure improvement in relation to the 
other students in the class This scoring plan does not show whether 
the student got an “A’ or a “B on the test, but it does show how 
well the student did on the test in comparison with other members 
of the class who had the same instruction the same assignments, and 
the «ame opportunities If the teacher has some indication of the 
student s ability in relation to the other class members, he can deter 
mine whether or not the student is working up to his potentialities 
Another method frequently used in reportmg scores on tests to 
classes is to give them the range, the median score (middle score 
m the senes), and the mean (anthmetic average of all scores) This 
helps a student to compare his individual score with the perform 
ance of the class as a whole 

Checking Tests and Analyzing Errors The value of the test for 
remedial teaching purposes is lost unless the test is checked imme 
diateJy Students are anxious lo know their test results The prob 
lems they encountered on the test are fresh m their mind, learning 
readiness is at a peak To speed up the checking, some teachers use 
student assistants or student committees or have students exchange 
papers and all members of the class paitiapale w the checking 
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Freeman and Kahn encourage teachers to use students in mark- 
ing objective type tests 

There arc many reasons why the student should participate in mark- 
ing papers to see the errors made by himself and his classmates, to 
appreciate the various parts of the test, to compare his achievement with 
that of others, to get the feeling that he is a partner in the teaching- 
learning process, to develop an appreciation of what things arc essential, 
to recogni2e the importance of accuracy, of double-checking, of neat 
figures etc , and to stir hvs desire for immediate solution of the problems 
over which he stumbled 

The big purpose of having studcnis help (other than expediting the 
job) \s that last reason to set the stage for sinking while the iron is 
hot ” The moment that papers have been checked, attention is focused 
sharply on the problem elements, and so corrective instruction is intro- 
duced ' 

If the test IS arranged so that the answers appear along the 
right or left edge o! the test sheet, the following method may be used 
both to check the test and to tabulate the number of students miss- 
ing each question Place the test papers on a desk one against the 
other so that only answers of one test extend beyond the edge of the 
next test Then place a blank answer sheet to the right of the group 
of tests and the key to the left of the group Be sure that all answers 
for like numbered questions are properly aligned with the answer 
sheet By placing a yardstick under question number one, one may 
grade as many as twenty papers at once, count the number that 
missed the Hem, and write the number on the blank answer sheet 
The yardstick may then be lowered below item two and similarly 
on down the page Each time, the number of students missing the 
Item ts written in the answer sheet When the set of papers is graded, 
the number of students missing each question is also known 

In reviewing the test with the class, the teacher need discuss 
only those questions that were missed by a significant number of 
students After the formal discussion, any student may secure addi- 
tional help from the teacher during the supervised study period at 
the end of the class period Also during this time, the teacher may 
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wish to go over individual papers with scl-cteJ stiideris who c 
missed a large number of items on the test 

Refining Teacher made Tests for FiiUire Use Certainl> it a 
teacher takes the time to construct an objective tj-pe test he will 
wish to file It for use with future classes The experience obtained 
through using the test with one group of students should be utilized 
in improving the test 

When the questions (hat were missed by a large number of stu 
dents are being discussed the teacher should determine the reasons 
why each question was missed by so many students In some in 
stances, he will find that certain items were not taught well enoush 
to make them clear In other instances he will discover that the 
questions were not worded clearly — their meanings were not under 
stood by the students In the former case the teacher will want to 
reteach the points involved, and in the latter case he will want to 
reword the items, perhaps eJiminating some of them as ha revise* 
the test before using it with future classes 

If the test IS being used principally for grading purtioscs per 
haps those items that did not serve to distinguish between the good 
and the poor students should be eliminated in the revision process 
Questions that are missed more often by those students making the 
highest scores on the test than by those who make the lowest scores 
do not distinguish between good and poor students 

The number of students among the highest 20 per cent of score 
who missed each item should be compared with the number amonc 
the lowest 20 per cent who missed that item If approximately the 
same number of good students as poor students answered any item 
incorrectly, that item did not serve to distinguish between the good 
and the poor students Likewise any item that was missed more fre 
quently by the high scorers than by the low scorers is not a good 
Item By making such an item analysis after each administration of 
the test and by revising the test in light of the two analyses just ex 
plained the teacher may in time develop a valid test 

GRADUVG OR EVALUATING 

In probably no other area of bookkeeping instruction do such 
marked differences in philosophy policy and practice exist amona 
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teachers as m gtarlmg or evaluation Some teachers believe in a 
strict numerical pattern, b) which all worb snbmittei! by a studen 
,s graded and recorded The final grade is a numeric average of all 
the grades given to the student’s assignments, tests, and practice sets 
MaiUng and recording ore considered by these teachers to be a 
major leaching function, and they devote much time to this phase of 
tVieu wotk 

teachets, in. grading, their students, consider primarily 
tests and examination results These teachers contend that book- 
keeping IS a pyramiding sub}cct All assignments and class activities 
are directed toward one objective — developing bookkeeping knowl- 
edge The important thing is what the student knows at the end of 
the term Since bookkeeping knowledge can be tested somewhat ob- 
jectively, the test IS the best index of what a student knows, and 
should therefore be the basis for the student's grade 

Still other teachers believe that the best measure of a student’s 
achievement is his day to day homework papers, they therefore 
weight homework assignments heavily m determining a grade The 
fact that homework can be copied is discounted by these teachers 
They state that copying is easily detected and therefore does not 
materially inHuence a student's grade 

Attitudes and growth in work habits are weighted heavily in 
grading by some teachers Others claim that these intangibles, while 
important, are too subjective and too difficult to measure to be con 
sidered in grading 

Regardless of what a teacher’s philosophy of grading and mark- 
ing may be, he has a lesponsibilily to be able to explain satisfactorily 
each student’s grade Inability to do so is certain to lead to student 
resentment A teacher, therefore, must compile sufficient data to 
justify a grade, and these data must be m a form that can be inter- 
preted to a student 

/ndividtiaf File Folder To accumulate data for grading, some 
teachers keep a file foMct for each student The following materials 
are placed in the folder 


1 Each assigninem paper After each assignment has been 
submitted, checked, and returned to the student tor whatever cor- 
rection, review, or discussion K needed, the paper is filed in the stu- 
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1 The general quahly of the student’s homework 

2 Evidence of improscmcnt or lack of unprovcmcni during 
the term 

3 Esidcncc of growth or lack of growth in neatness, hand 
writing, accuracj, promptness in submitting work quality of work, 
attention to details, ability to follow instructions and directions 

4 EsiUcncc of growth of knowledge as indicated by lest scores 
and of whether the student appears to be working up to capacity 

With these data at hand, the teacher is able through conference 
to point out to the student persistent weaknesses in his ssork. gisc 
suggestions for improvement, and thus explain and juvtif) the slu- 
dents grade 

Cratling Based on Assignmenis on Different Lc\eis In almost 
any class the abilities of the class members vary widcl> To take care 
of individual didcrcnccs. some teachers give assignments on dilTcrcnt 
levels of difficulty This is possible when the first problem for each 
new topic IS a relatively easy one that gives practice m mastering the 
basic principles of the lesson and is to be worked by all students 
The succeeding problems arc then of varying degrees of diflicully 
Under this plan beyond the first problem, a student may choose 
which ones he wishes to attempt The difficulty of the problem and 
the degree of success with which it ts solved— neatness as well as 
accuracy should be considered-— dcicrminc the grade In most eases, 
the student may earn at least two different letter grades for each 
problem worked An acceptable solution would earn the lower of 
the two grades, whereas an excellent solution would receive the 
higher of the two An example of this plan is given here 

Problem 1 must be worked by all students in order to receive a 
passing grade of D 

Problem 2 is more difficult than Problem 1 An acceptable solu- 
VKitv earns a grade of C f average) , an excellent solution 
earns a grade of B 

Problem 3 is longer and still more difficult than Problem 2 An 
acceptable solution earns a grade of B (above average) , 
an excellent solution would be given a grade of A 
(outstanding) 
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This practice not only aids m taking care of differences in abil 
ity through the assignments but aiso gives each student an oppor 
tunity to have some choice in determining the grode for whicli he 
will strive A disadvantage of the plan is that textbooks do not pro 
vide problems graded in difficulty for all units and the teacher must 
construct some problem material m order to use the plan 

problems, questions, and projects 

1 The statement was made in this chapter that tests should be 
used to help both the teacher and the student Explain how tests may be 
used to help the student 

2 Think through your own experiences as a student or as a 
teacher, and list the various uistances you recall where sound principles 
of testing were violated 

3 Prepare a problem type test covering some unit topic in book 
keeping, and explain the point system you recommend for grading the 
test 

4 Prepare an objective-type test covering some unit m book 
keeping, and explain the grading system you would use for the test 

5 Analyze a printed objective type lest, and point out features in 
the test that you feel could be improved 

6 Explain several ways of using tests for preview and for review 
purposes 

7 What factors do you believe should be considered in grading 
bookkeeping students'^ How much do you believe each factor should 
count in determining a student’s mark‘d What differences, if any, would 
you make in the factors used in determining the first semester grade as 
opposed to the second semester grade’ 

8 Under what conditions would you fad a student in book- 
keeping? 

9 Business expects 100 per cent accuracy This being the case, 
how can you justify acceptmg any work which is not 100 per cent 
accurate and passing students on to work m business whose grade average 
•n bookkeeping is less than 100 per cent? 

CASE PROBLEMS 

1 The following scores were made by thirty four students in an 
elementary bookkeeping class on an objective type test containing for y 
items 
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Student 

Score 

Siiidcnl 

Score 

Student 

Store 


25 

12 

25 

23 

29 

2 

40 

13 

16 

24 

40 

3 

29 

14 

25 

25 

20 

4 

9 

IS 

29 

26 

30 

5 

25 

16 

W 

n 

\(s 

6 

32 

17 

18 

28 

22 

7 

39 

18 

21 

29 

30 

8 

n 

19 

39 

30 

21 

9 

32 

20 

14 

31 

22 

10 

28 

21 

20 

32 

19 

11 

35 

22 

30 

33 

21 





34 

30 


Rank these scores m order from highest to lowest Dctcrmme each 
students rank on thts test Detcrmme the median (middle score) and 
the mean (average) 

2 To develop desirable personal chaiacienstics, a bookkeepmg 
teacher uses the following self evaluation plan A self rating form cover- 
ing the following eight points is provided each student 

\ Legibility of handwriting 

2 Nearness of work 

3 Oral contributions in class 

4 Octuevg along wuH dais rocenbets 

5 Initiative 

6 Co operation 

7 Ability to follow instructions 
3 Personal appearance 

Once a tenn each student is asked to rate himself on each of the 
characteristics on a five point scale The teacher also rates the student 
The teacher and student m conference compare and discuss each indi- 
vidual rating 

Give your evaluation of this plan 
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The Bookkeeping Room, 
E(^iiipjneutf Textbooks^ mid, Udaleriuls 


In the construction of new butldmgs and )n ihe remodeling oC 
old ones, the lajout for ihe business department must be included m 
the building plans Business classrooms have special requirements aa 
do those for other subject matter areas The effectiveness of learning 
IS enhanced considerably by a high quality of working equipment and 
tools as well as the pleasantness and adequacy of the environment 

ROOM 

Every classroom should be a pleasant place in which to work 
and study, and the bookkeeping room is no exception It can be 
made so by proper lighting, use of attractive color combinations, 
and allowance of sufficient space to avoid crowding 

L»s/iMng Most authorities agree that the business department 
(especially the bookkeeping and typewnung rooms) should be lo- 
cated on the northern or eastern side of the building in order to 
assure the greatest amount of natural light and to avoid the glare of 
■iueex ■ S;/WC« V-Itowal V.'gh.tw.'g vs \V.e best the mosT eco- 

nomical kind of lighting, every opportunity should be taken to use U 
with maximum effectiveness If amricial lighting must be used, cold 

r*liforo.» Slale Ocp4fimcni of DlucaUon Uyouii and FiKiUutt /or Boj. 

South Wttietn PiiWiOiifts Company Cmc.nnuii 
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cathode nuoresccnt tubes arc recommended These lubes bum in- 
stantly without flickering, and the light is soft and glareless rom 
40 to 50 foot-candles for each student work station is recommended 
by lighting engineers The windows should be equippe wit s a es 
or blinds to darken the room for the use of visual ai s 

Pamtms The Better L.ght Better Sight Bureau P~v.d« h= M 
lowing data on color and type of paint to be use in e c 

It has been accepted as good praclice to use tones ™ ^ 

rooms not fasored with southern exposure and “ 
rooms with liberal exposure to the sun f , j pa,nt is 

what alter this technique In any case, Ihe^ ' using 

very important in •lightening ^our x^h 

glossy surfaces on woodworK tney are deeper- 

white or light ceilings and upper xvalls comfortable combma- 

toned lower walls, and/or dados, mak reflection 

non for visual acuity Lower I pamted a flat 

factor contribute to ease in seeing The ceding non _ 
white or light enough to reflect a. .east *07. of the ligM 

Refteciion 
607c 


Approxtinaie Per cent 
Reflection 


White 

Ivory 

Pink 

Yellow 

Apricot 

Tan 


8S7c 

iS7c 

657c 

657c 

607c 

607c 


Medium Gray 
Light Blue 
Light Green 
Dark Brown 
Olive Green 
Dark Blue 


607c 

557? 

lOT' 

lOTi 

57o 


Area The Wes. Virginia et“a“red 

recommends that from 20 J? of Education of Kentucky * 

for each pupil The State P ^ p^p,| ,i,e book 

and of California ‘ /sh^ld include approximately 120 

keeping room The teac ^ or table 

square feet of floor sp » 

30 by 60 inches fJ,. canon m a Truer Light 

s Better Light Belief S'**" EdncuUon Sl.tri.rfr for Sekoolhma 

3 West Virginia State uep 

Conurocooo „r EducaUon B„«or„ EdoM,o« BoUrUo 

’’'““HBdl.aWLl'P*''"''"' »'■ " 



teaching bookkeeping and accounting 
Clwlkboards The bookUeping teacher needs a considerable 
area of chalkboard space The minimum requirement would be a 
chalkboard across the entire wall at the front of the room Most 
teachers would prefer to have addiuonal chalkboards on the side o£ 
the room opposite the windows Ruled forms such as journals, ledg- 
ers, or work sheets can be placed on the side board, the front board 
may thus be used for working space 

Chalkboards of a green shade reflect from 20 to 26 per cent of 
the light, and, therefore, are much to be desired over the traditional 
black chalkboard The entire chalkboard area can be used as a tack- 
board when needed 

The advantages of a portable chalkboard mounted on rollers 
were discussed m Chapter 5 Such a board should have high priority 
on any bookkeeping equipment list 

Tackboard Another area important in any room is the tack- 
board space The minimum requirement would be on area 4 feet 
high and 8 feet long Some teachers may prefer to have a larger area 
The magnetued chalkboard is one way of expanding this area Some 
teachers prefer to liave one side of their portable chalkboard con- 
verted into tackboard space This arrangement permits bringing the 
tackboard to the front of the room when it is being presented and 
explained lo the class If the size of the room permits both, a port- 
able tackboard and a portable chalkboard arc highly desirable 
Sioroge Cabmeis Teachers need storage cabinet space in which 
to store workbooks and practice sets winch arc to be graded, teach- 
ing charts and posters, duplicated materials, hlmstrips, slides, and 
supplies A large storage cabinet at the back of the room will pro- 
vide this space A standard filing cabinet will provide space for stu- 
dent folders, assignment and instruction sheets, and additional 
materials 


Heltrcncc Scclinn A icry important part of every clavstoora is 
the tctcrcnce area In the IxjoWkccpmg room Ihis area should consist 
ol a reading lablc and book ami magazine shelves A supply of book- 
kreping aod related subjects textbooks, accounting and related peri- 
odicals. and aecoummg career materials • should be available tor 
fcreicnec and for sludeni use m eompletmg spee,aj pioji-cu The 
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Aul Ana Clijptcr 5 cmphasizca that if filmstrips are to 
be used to their maximum advantage, facilities should be provided 
m the classroom This enables the students svho base been absent 
or ssho arc having special problems can view and study appropriate 
hlmstnps without disturbing the other members of the class A small 
section m the back of the room may be resersed for this purpose A 
small screen can be painted on the wall, and a short partition can be 
constructed, if necessary, to darken the screen area The filmstrip 
projector and filmstnps v.ould be permanent equipment in the room 
and would thus be available at all limes 

A large, permanent projection screen mounted on a roller 
should be available at the front of the room 


EQUIPMENT 

Desks A very important item of equipment in a bookkeeping 
room IS the desk or table used by the student Some teachers prefer 
to have an individual desk for each student Others prefer to use 
tables that will accommodate from three to five students Since 


bookkeeping insicucuon requires the use of practice sets, textbooks, 
workbooks, and frequently a variety of papers at one time, the 
working space for a bookkeeping student should be somewhat larger 
than that provided in many classrooms Certainly, armed chairs are 
not suitable for the bookkeeping room In addition to work space, 
the bookkeeping student needs facilities at or near his desk for the 
storage of extra books and materials This space may be a shelf 
under the desk lop at the end of the desk, or under the chair Open 
storage shehes are preferred to closed drawers 

Desks and tables made of wood or steel may be obtained The 
desk top may be of the same matenal as the rest of the desk, or it 
may be of plastic Desks with steel bases and plastic lops arc avail- 
able If It IS desired, the desk top may be finished to give tbi appea.-: 
ance of a grained wood finish The top should be light colored, thus 
reducing the amount of contrast between the desk top and the papers 
and materials used by the student The finish should be dull to avoid 
reflection and glare 


A flat surface is recomraended for the hool.keep,ng drah since 
booUeeping students ftequenUy lay on it pens, pencils, rulers, eras 
ers and even ink eontainers With the use of a flat surfaced desk 
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Ihcse Items will not roll to the floor Another argument for the flat 
surfaee is that the teacher may prefer to organize the desks in groups 
to facilitate group work. Flat surfaced desks provide a better group 
arrangement. 



Note that the itudem - rtoivorf 

,l,e,r work roblrs /or the otatermb that the, 

The following desk specifications are recommended 


Sttr/ace Smooth, hard finish, nongtare 


Color Light 


Sumc,en..oho.d.e«bo„^-^'‘'>“°^’'“‘" 
to 30 . . 


Height 


Range 26"to30' 25*, 28". 

tuUe foortof^eSthdertt, 


Top 


Width 

Length 
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A dpalpprpo^ may bp usad for the " 
umls that may be prov.dpd ,n a bookbeepms classroom By the use 
oran 1, shaped desk vsek space « provded near .he adding raa- 
chmc The Lsk can he used as a regular student station, if neces- 
sary A swivel chair should be provided wilh these desks to permit 
students to turn from the machine to the work space 


iVaRK AREA 


/(rrangcn»f"^ j/iow/i in 
jJjU dtO)^ram ptrnMt (he 
iiuclenf lo men Uom (he 
^\orkmg area ol his ilesk to 
the adiling machine ana 

For a \isi of compames manufaciuiing eqmpmcnv especially 
designed foe bookkeeping and accounting classrooms, sec Appen 
duK 

Chatrs A straight back chair is recommended for the book- 
keeping room It should harmonize with the desks or tables in the 
room Wood chairs are available in a wide range of prices and qual- 
ity Chairs made of steel frames with wood scats and backs are 
available If no storage space is provided in the desk, a rack beneath 
the seat for holding books is desirable Chairs with the rear legs 
sweeping back keep the back of the chair away from the wall and 
also prevent the person sitting in it from tilling back in the chair 
Adding Machines The desirability of providing adding ma- 
chines in the bookkeeping room was discussed on page 36 The 
machines should be so located m the room that they are convenient 
both foi the students to use aiul for the teacher to supervise Adding 
machines placed at the back of the room arc inconvenient both to 
the students and to the teacher When several machines can be pro- 
vided It IS recommended that they be placed along one side of the 
TMm, one at the end of each row Electric machines are prefer 
able lo manually operated machines The machines should pro- 


APDlNa 

\machinb 
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\idc for direct subtraction ind for subtotals The placing of the 
adding machine stations must be so planned as to provide electric 
outlets at the desired points 

TEXTBOOKS 

The textbook should be selected with S^cat care ^ 
students should be taught how to use it effective y e c le 
to be considered in the selection of a textbook are 
presentation of content, usability by students ’ 

1 , , I „i,v dr'll features Each of these factors is 

learning, authorship, P'O^tca ' ^ ^ 

developed in some detail here so that th ^ . 

check list in the evaluation of bookkeeping tex 


I Orgamztilion and PrmnIMon ^ objecines? 

1 h .ts content dcs.encd to , 

2 Am Ihn vnr.ous topics given proP«.™P'’?'A.,,.,, 


Is Its content designed to p"”";''/;”* , 

A Arc the various topics given pt P 

3 Is the organization Pexi e so material may be 

4 Are the divisions small en^gh lhal tnc 

presented in one class P®" subject matter division? 

5 Are practice problems provided for each s J 

6 Is the material up *le7 

7 Is there continuity from one p 

H Usabilay by SfudeMs maturity and ability of the 

1 Is the text material aoapie 

students^ . m account previous business 

2 Do the text explanations la 

experiences of the s‘“ “ and well illustrated! 

3 Are the explanations clear c 

4 Are adequate review problems p 

III Readability cnifible level for the students? 

1 Is rhe voeabulaiy “Xnd defined? 

2 Are terms clearly i understand by proper visu il 

3 Are new principles w 

e ,„rmat and Style of type make reading easy/ 

4 Does the form p„„, j show ihrough? 

5 Is the P“P“ ' enhanced by the paper (inish? 

6 Is bee*"!!* ""d questions used to 

7 Are bold lacc ._„7 
make for ease m reading 
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Aids to Leorning 

1 Are the illuslrations adequate and of EDod qualKy 

2 Do the questions really direct learning, aid recall, organize 
learnings and provoke thought’ 

3 Do the votaljutey teK ptepate tor reading readiness and under 

Standing*^ _ , 

4 Are ihe problems of varying length and difficulty to provide for 
individual differences’^ Are supplementary problems provided 

5 Are the visual aids clear and appropriate’’ 

6 Do suitable achievement tests accompany the text’’ 

7 Ate suitable workbook materials available’’ 

8 Are sufficient practice sets included as supplementary materials 


V /4ui/iors/jip 

1 Have the authors had first-hand business experiences? 

2 Have the authors had public-school teaching experience’’ 

3 Have the authors tried out the textbook materials m the class- 
room'* 


VI Phyjical Features 

1 Arc students given how lo-study helps in the text’’ 

2 Does the preface make clear the purposes and the plan ot the 
textbook.’’ 

3 Have visual aids been used to make the book attractive’’ 

4 U the book us a whole pleasing as to size, shape, color, and 
sturdiness of construction’’ 

5 Is the book bound so that it will remain open on the desk’’ 


Workbooks Workbooks prepared to accompany modern book 
keeping textbooks arc designed to facilitate and enrich learning 
They assist the student in bis study and save both student and teacher 
lime 


Most vioikbooks provide torning guides correlated with each 
unit m the textbook As has been pointed out iti other places in this 
tok. ihe learniiiE guides ate designed as an aid to ihc student m 
his study of the textbook and as a self lest 

me forms, prepar 

ing and duplicating Icarmitg guides and making assienmcnu They 
also greatly taciluaic the tcachct’s uotk in reviewing, checking and 
evaluattng the work of the students The workbolk saves sLent 
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time by providing the necessary forms needed for completing as- 
signments 

Teacher's Manual and Key The modern textbook program in 
eludes a teacher's guide that is of great value to the bookkeeping 
teacher. It is usually called a teachers manual and key and includes 
such helps us the following ( 1 ) an explanation of the purposes and 
organtzatton pattern of the textbook. (2) teaching suggestions for 
clarifying for the students portions of the textual explanations, (3) 
visual aids for putting across subject matter. (4) solutions to pro 
leras and anssvers to questions included in the textbook 

A beginning teacher «ill find the teacher's manual a most he p 
ful guide Experienced teachers will also ‘i"'* 
the leaching suggestions, the visual aids, and the solutions portions 

TTadter's should be cautioned not to use the solutions part of 
the manual to such an extent that it Incomes 
he cannot teach A teachers manual is intended to help but m 
case should It be allowed to enslave the teacher 

PROBLEMS QUESTIONS. AND PROJECTS 

j v-rt««r bookkeeping room ’ showing approxi 

1 Make a drawing of y |^„„„ of windows, amount and 
mate size and "“^oiboards. number and type of light fix 

location of chalkboards and k^ 
tures, and storage space L ^ 

made in this room Mark fimncial expenditure 

be made with a h"ooI principal outlining the changes you 

wrsh m h!“m';“r:rbo"kkee^,ng roon. and cquipmen. lusrdy 

Prepare a lisr of books pamphlers, and periodicals tor .he 

h-rLtreTr L™ 

sider ro be of textbooks and evaluate each one, 

5 Examine wo 

using as a check „„dy ® ggestions designed to help students 

use a bookkeeping textbook elleclively 

It yea are „o, now b».kkeep.nX > bookkeepi.e room 

which you have observed 
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1 Sdcct 0 booUcepins class and maasurc the Itcieh's of the 
vanoos students On the basis of >onr measotements, 
variotts heights of desks and chairs and the numbet of each height, th 
>ou Vvould r2Commeiwi for the class (of the most ideal seating 


CASE PROBLEM 

1 To meet the housing and teachcf shortage, the Seaboard High 
School developed a plan for leaching by means of closcd-cucuil tele- 
vision all courses having an enrollment of more than three hundred 
Elementary bookkeeping was one of the courses to be taught under this 
method The general plan was as follows 

a All classes being taught by closed-circuit television were to be 
held m four specially constructed classrooms Each room was planned 
to seat one hundred students in side-armed chairs A television monitor 
was provided for each ten students 

b The instruction was to be telecast from one room The students 
lit the room were to be used itt the development of questions and dis- 
cussion, assuming that the questions from one group would be typical of 
all the classrooms The telecast would be rotated so that each student 
would participate in the telecast every fourth day 

c The hour class period was to be divided into two parts forty 
minutes for the telecast lesson and a tweniy-mmute discussion penod in 
each classroom 

d An insiructor was to be assigned to each room The room in- 
structor was responsible for directing the twcniy-mrnme discussion 
period, checking homework, scoring papers, and issuing grades to 
students in his assigned room Uniform assignments were to be made 
for all rooms and uniform examinations given 

In your judgment, what are the strong points of the plan'> the weak 
points'’ If you were organizing the program, what changes would you 
make in the plan'’ 
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APPENDIX A 

Oe,ro,i Clerical Apmudes Exammauon by Harry ; " 

Vorrikcr, Public School Publishing Company, 204 West Mulberry Street, 
Bloomington, Illinois, 1937 

The reliability coefflcien. ,s 85 4=01, which is satisfactory The 
actual working time is 30 minutes e.„,4pnt8 iiavine 

This examination is designed to <<““7 Vh, “a^na^^^^^^ 

abilities suitable for commercial courses in ^ 
measures (1) rate and quality of handwruing <2 
cheeking, (3) knowledge of simple ari.hme he 4) moto s^eed and 

accuracy, (5) knowledge (8) alphabetical filing 

agcry, (7) rate and accuracy m classification, ana i. ; p 
Each fLtor .s known to be important ,n commercial courses 

^ / riarirni Workets, by Dorothy M Andrew 

fn7D7nl‘;d“rso'^::i^chom^^^^^ Corporal, nn, 522 Fifrh Avenne. 

New York 19. N Y , 1933 

f twp. parts a number checking test and a name 
The test consists hundred items, one hundred of 

checking test Each part co 

which are „„„ Ldred .terns may be compared with 

IS so arranged that tne 

the second one hundred items ^va„ant application in individual 

The test IS -ffic.en. ^ ,,,, ,een 

diagnosis Norms for sev vvomen The actual working time is 

developed separately for 
15 minutes 

J o bv Paul L Turse, World Book Company. 
Turse Clerical A pliUiles Tell by rau. 

Yonkers, New York 1955 
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Th,s test provides neaswes of the .otportaot ''■‘‘h and ab.lmcs 
basic to successful performatce in the maioi categories of clerical dut 
It yields separate measures ol verbal skills number skills, ability to o tow 
wrnten directions learning ability, clerical speed, and general clerical 

'''’'""'Norms tor the test are based on the administration of fce test to 
more than 6 000 students in grades nine through twelve The actual 
viotkiag Ucne is 28 minutes 


Basic Skills in Anilvnetic Test by William L Wrinkle and others. 
Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago , 
Ulwiois 1945 

The test is designed to measure command of forty three funda- 
mental skills m arithmetical operations involving whole numbers, frac- 
tions decimals and per cents Several forms of the test arc available 
The reliability coefficient by the Kuder Richardson formula is 86 
for the sixth grade 96 for the seventh and tenth grades, and 98 for the 
ninth and twelfth grades 

No time limit is established for the test, however, it can be adminis- 
tered m one class period 


Cooperatne Reading Comprehensive Test by Frederick B Davis and 
Mary Willis American Council on Education Cooperative Test Division, 
Princeton New Jersey, 1943 

The test is divided into two parts Part 1, Vocabulary (15 minutes). 
Part II Reading (25 minutes) Four separate scores are provided 
(1) vocabulary score (2) spced-of-comprehension score, (3) Icvcl-of 
comprehension score (4) total reading score 

Several forms of the test are available The time limit is 40 minutes 


Henmon Nelson Test jor Menial Ability by V A C Henmon and 
M J Nelson Houghton Mifllm Company Boston Massachusetts, 1935 

This IS a test that comes m three forms The test con- 

sists of ninety items arranged in order of increasing difficuUv The test 
m"”' "'“>'’*‘=“‘'11 “mp'uM Wllluu one cLs penod 

mL I f r l'<-UTbooi states It would be ddSeult 

lUcuvcf . '""‘la of tts 
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APPENDIX B 

HANDWRITING WALL CARDS 

Handwriting wall cards (dassroom P"“P"p"j*‘s5’®Jj,"'columbas 
tamed from The Zaner Bloscr Company 612 
8. Ohio These strips may be mounted above the 
reference and as a remmder of Ihe correct letter and f 

The strips show both capital and lowercase 
from zero through nine Both manusenpt (pnn 
letters may be obtained The strips ^ rf strips 

green background to match the color of the chalkboard A set o 

costs SI 25 


APPENDIX C 

SELF EVALUATION SHEET 

Instruct, ons Read each question '‘“^^ellinMG)^ 
four possible choices (E) exceueni iw; 6 

(P) poor 

1 Pfenning Do you plan your work b^^^^ 

prepare a schedule and perform 
first? „ 


Work Kat'*)' 

planned follow 

irregularly a plan 


E ° 

Eaccptional Organized 
at organiza but do not 
non always always 
follow follow 

through through 

2 Tools and arrant’ 

order and your supplies 

E n 

* 1 n Not always Tools and 

Them humor 

they are arranged 

well 


E G F P 


E G F P 


Tools not 
well cared 
for supplies 
incomplete 
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3 Quaiuv Oi IVor/v Is >our v.ork iicat and accurate'^ 
alwa'ys completed and tufned in on schedule"’ 

C G F P EGFP 


Extremely 
neat and 
accurate 
alv.a>s on 
whedalc 


Quality 
good but 
not on 

tune but 

willing to 
work over 
time 


Always 
complete 
but poor 
quality 


Usually 
lafe and 
not always 
(tcushed 


4 Depcudobiliiy and Loyally Do you keep your 
promises and appointments'’ Arc you absolutely Irus 
worthy"* Can you keep cortfidential information to yourself"’ 


E 

G 

F 

P 

EGFP 

Entirely 

Fail to 

Sometimes 

Cannot 


honest and 

follow 

break the 

keep a 


trustworthy 

through 

rules 

secret 



occasion 





ally 




5 Proinpintss Do you amse on time 

ond put in a 


full (Jay (if work"’ 





£ 

G 

F 

P 

EGFP 

Always 

Usually 

Irregular 

Frequently 


ahead 

prompt in 

m attend 

absent 


of lime 

arriving 

ance and 

and/or 


and stay 

but loaf 

prompiness 

tardy 


on the job 

some 




6 Appearance Arc you well groomed dressed an 


propriately and 

neatly well 

poised with pride m your 


appearance"’ 





E 

C 

F 

P 

EGFP 

Always 

clean 

Usually 

well 

Negligent 
3l times 

Indilfereni 

and 


and neat 
dtc^^cd 

groomed 


unkempt 



^rptopflaltly 


™ lo help oihcs-. Do vou aCKM 

tooMrailoc cm, cum and i^, t„ propit (,„m ii? “ ^ 
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E G F P 


E 

Always go 
more than 
half way, 
can work, 
'^cll with 
others 


G 

Do my pa 
but do m 
volunteer 
for extra 
duties 


F 

Do my 
work pay 
little altcn 
tion to 
others 


P 

Insist on 
my way 
of doing 
things 


8 Alertness and Interest Arc you enthusiastic about 
your work’’ Do you know about happenings around you’’ 
Do you ■ catch on" quicUy’ 

E O F P 


Fond of my Do not Learn 
work learn always easily but 
quickly, understand not always 
keen the first interested 

observer umc but enough to 
stay with It Slick with it 


Need more 
than one 
expkna 
tion avoid 
work when 
I can 


E G F P 


9 Leadership Are you self-confident’’ Do you have 
new ideas? Can you work without prodding from others’ 

E G F P EGFP 


Can direct Work well 
the work of with others 
others have seldom 
initiative need 

prodding 


Work Need 

better when constant 
alone need direction 
help occa and super 
sionally vision 
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EVALUATION FORM * 

(For Student Evaluation of Bookkeeping Teacher) 

Following are ten questions which should be answered by you and 
the other students m this class If you answer them frankly and honestly, 
the results wtlJ give me inlorniation on bow yoa iedi a’ouirt Vhis coarse 
and the procedures used I will never know how you, as an individual 
answered the questions presented below This leaflet has been arranged 
m such a manner that you can answer all questions without revealing 
your name through your handwriting Do not wnte your name on any 
of these sheets Indicate your evaluation by encircling the appropriate 
rating 

* Adapted from a form prepared by Roy C Bryan and Oito Ynlema 
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1 What IS iour opinion concemiDg the sympathy shown by youc 


bookkeeping teacher'’ 
ExceUent 

Good 

Average 

Below Average 
Poor 


Always kind, considerate, and friendly 
Always aWe to sec and understand the 
student s point of view 
Nearly always kind, considerate, and 
friendly Nearly always able to understand 
the student’s position and willing to help 
students through their difficulties 
Generally kind, considerate, and friendly, 
but every once in a while fails to see the 
student s point of view 
Tries to be kind and helpful but is often 
irnpatienl, grouchy, and sarcastic 
Almost always harsh grouchy, fault find 
mg. and inconsiderate 


2 What IS your opinion concerning the discipline practiced by 
the members of this class'’ 


Excellent 

Good 

Average 
Below Average 
Poor 


Everyone is so interested in and busy with 
the class work that no discipline problems 
ever arise 

Nearly all students are so interested m and 
busy with the class work that very few 
discipline problems ever arise 
Good cooperation is evident on the part of 
most students Most students pay attention 
to the work at hand 

Occasionally members of the class are too 
inalicnlive and disorderly to do well the 
Ihmp that they should be doing 
Frequent general disorder Work is often 
interrupted by disorderly and noisy 
students 


<^6 faimcss of youf book- 
ccping teacher s decision regarding the students’’ 


excellent 

Good 
Aver igc 


Absolutely fair and impartial in all matters 
Every student always gets a fair ‘ break ” 
Tries to be fair and nearly always succeeds 
Most sluclcnls arc treated fairly A few 
receive special advantages 
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Certain favorites nearly always receive un- 
deserved favors and privileges and certain 
disliked students are discriminated against 
Very unfair Many decisions are influenced 
by things that should have no influence 
Marked favoritism shown toward some 
students 


4 What IS your opinion concerning the ability of your bookkeep- 
ing teacher to explain things clearly*’ 


Excellent 
Good 
Average 
Below Average 


All explanations are easily understood 
Even hard things arc made to seem easy 
Nearly all explanations are easily under- 
stood 

Most of the explanations and comments of 
my teacher are understood by students 
Nearly half of the explanations and com- 
ments by my teacher are hard to under 
stand 

Most explanations are difficult to under- 
stand Students generally have trouble m 
understanding what my teacher really tries 
to say 


S What .s your opinion concernins th= exttnt to which your 
j VYjidi i } . j u/nrlf mtp.rpslinn? 


bookkeeping teacher araiata m making Oie class work interesting^ 

Does everything possible to make the class 
interesting My teacher is very enthusiastic, 
has a good sense of humor, and knows 
how to help the students to get and to re- 
tain interest in the class work 
Does a good job m helping to make the 
class work interesting Most students are 
interested most of the time 
My teacher does about as well as most 
teachers I have had in helping students to 
get and to retain interest in the class work 
The class work is not very interesting My 
teacher is indifferent and unconcerned at 
times 


Excellent 


Good 


Average 


Below Average 
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Siudents are bored most of the time My 
teacher docs not know how to work with 
a dass in a way that keeps the students 
interested in the work being done 


6 What IS your opinion concerning the ability of your book- 
keeping teacher to assist students in planning and organizing classroom 
work'’ 


Excellent 


Good 


Average 


Below Average 


Poor 


My teacher is unusually efficient m class- 
room leadership All students always have 
well made and clearly understood plans 
for the classroom work 
My teacher does a good job of assisting 
most siudents m forming useful and clearly 
understood plans for their work 
My teacher is about as effccnvc as most 
teachers in assisting students to make plans 
that arc useful in guiding their efforts 
My teacher often does a poor job of help- 
ing to plan the work As a result, much 
time IS wasted 

The students seldom have clearly under- 
stood plans in mind They often waste time 
when they should be working 


7 What IS your opinion concermog the extent to which yout 
bookkeeping teacher speaks m an engaging manner with a dear and 
distinct voice*’ 


Excellent 


Good 


Averj^c 


Uclaw Average 


PiKJf 


Always speaks clearly, distinctly, and in a 
manner that encourages siudents to pay 
attention 

Nearly always speaks clearly. disimcUy, 
and in i manner that helps siudents to pay 
attention 

Tatrly clear and distinct Once in a while 
It IS ditficuli to Understand the teacher 
Rather diflicull to understand Usually 
'peaks in a monotone, has dilBculty in 
speaking distinctly 

Almost alway-. dilhcuh to understand, 
voice IS very poor, docsn i make his words 
and sentences clear 
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8 What IS >our opinion concerning the pride your bookkeeping 
teacher takes in his personal appearance‘s 


Excellent 
Good 
Average 
Below Average 
Poor 


Always veiy neat and dean m dre=s and 
personal appearance 

Nearly always careful about his personal 
appearance 

Generally careful about his personal np 
pearance 

Often careless about his personal appear 
ance 

Very careless Seems to care nothing about 
his appearance 


Does your mstructor take an equal amount of pride m the neatness 
and appearance of the classroom‘s Underline your answer More — less— 
about the same 

9 What IS your opinion concerning the value of the Bookkeeping 
Course’’ 


Excellent 

I think that 1 have profited as much or 
more from this class than from any other 
class in which 1 have ever been enrolled 

Good 

I rate this class above average m useful 
ness and value 

Average 

I judge this class to be about average in 
usefulness and value 

Below Average 

The things that 1 have gotten from this 
class may be helpful to me sometime but 

I doubt It 

Poor 

1 think that the time spent in this class to 
date has been a complete waste of time 


for me 


10 What IS your opinion concerning the general (all round) teach 
ing ability of your bookkeeping teachci^ 

Excellent One of the strongest teachers I have ever 

had from the standpoint of real teaching 
ability 

Has more teaching ability than most of 
the teachers I have had but cannot be 
classed as one of the very best 


Good 
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A\erage 
Below Average 
Poor 
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Neiiher outstanding nor inferior falls 
about m the middle 

WeaVcf than most of the teachers I have 
had but not one of the very poorest 
One of the poorest teachers I have ever 
had from the standpoint of real teaching 
ability 


APPENDIX E 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR PERMANENT RULING 
OF CHALKBOARD 

The forms illustrated below show suggested dimensions fot the per- 
manent chalkboard ruling of the journal, the ledger, and the work sheet 



JourrwX Useful in the teaching of double entry bookkeeping, report 
form of balance sheet profit and loss statement trial balance, post closing 
trial balance opening entry miscellaneous current entries ad{us(tng entries 
closing entries and reversing enines 
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Work Sheet Useful in the teaching of the work sheet special journals 
combined cash journal^ p^lty cask book, daily summary book and monthly 
summary book 


APPENDIX F 

LETTERING FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
Commercially prepared leiters may be purchased from the follow 
jng sources 

Stenso Lettenag Company, 1101 East 25 Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland 
Lettering stencils 

Redikut Letter Company, 185 North Prairie Avenue, Hawibornfe, 
California 

Raised die*cut letters, ready to use 
Mitten’s Display Letters, 345 Fifth Street, Redlands, California 
Pm back raised letters to stick in board 
Graphic Printing, Inc, 701 Seneca Street, Buffalo 10, New York 
Raised letters 

Kenworthy Educational Service Inc, 138 Allen Street, Buffalo 
New York 
Cutout letters 

Faulkner Laboratories, P O Box 1285 Tampa, Florida 
Plastic self sticking raised letters in various colors 
Micro Sign Products, 1558 Euclid Avenue, Santa Monica, 
California 
Plastic letters 


Visual-Aid Supplies 
Educational Supplies and Services, 

Box 110, East Carolina College, 
Greenville, North Carolina 
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liMtiivo n>uKk.rt 1 amj \c<<iU*»n*>o 


fmNPi\ o 

IIOOKKLCCING CMlIOONS 

Ihc inks U'Ud IkIuw coiiipriM; « *<1 twelve l») 10 mch 
posters showing cuuxins cmplnsuine. some fumhmtntal pnoctplcs of 
b(x kLccpifiL Tilt set sells for S2 and ma) be obtained from the Njiionai 

\ssocntion of Sttondu> ScboolPirnttpaU 1201 Kih Street N W 

\Vishini,ton 6 D C 

1 Proprietorship CmitU Assets Minus Liabilities 

2 \ Creditor Is Ont to NVboni 4 Debt !s Owed 

3 Cheek and Double Cheek All \dJition ind Subtraction 

4 Write Checks Correctly to Keep Your Bank Aceeunt rtoin Ucint 
Raided 

^ They 11 Do It tscry Time 

6 Two Minds Without a Single Tboutlit 

7 Make Pencil Footings Neatly and Lctihly 

8 11 the DilTcrcncc Is Divisible by Nine You Probably Transposed 

9 Use Ruler Upside Down to Make Inked Lines 

10 Accounts Receivable Debits Arc Listed on Lvfi Side 

1] An Account That Has No Balance Is Said to Be m Bilancc 
12 Don t Borrow Someone Else v Mistakes 
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VISUAL AIDS FOR USE IN TLACHING BOOKKEEPING 
A 35mm Silent Filmstriis 

Business Education Visual Aids 104 West 61 Stri-Cl New \Qrk 23 
New York Each filmstrip S5 (unless otherwise stated) 

Accounting Cycle Direct Uedter Entry 

Bank Reconciliation 

Controlling Accounts 

How to Balance Accounts 

IniCTcst— 60 Days 6 Method— Part 1 

Introduction to Accounting 

Journal — First Lesson 

Petty Cash Systems 

Posting — One Journal One Ledger 

Bookkeeping and Accounting Errors ($7 50) 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Department 330 \Ve«t 42 
Street, New York 36, New York Each filmstrip, $7 50, set, $40 50 

Bookkeeping Equation and Balance Sheet 
Use of Accounts and Analysis of Transactions 
Journalizing and Posting 
Preparing the Trial Balance 

Preparation of Work Sheet and Financial Statements 
Closing Entries 

society for Visual Education, Inc , 1345 W Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
14, Illinois Each filmstrip, $5 50, set, $15 

Bookkeeping Cjcle Part I — Recording and Posting the Open- 
ing Entry 

Bookkeeping Cycle Part 2 — Recording Transactions in the 
Journal, Posting to the Ledger, and Preparing a Trial 
Balance 

Bookkeeping Cycle Part 3 — Work at the Close of the c ' 
Period 

“Accounting Filmstrips ” Series of eleven filmstrips McGravv-Hul Bork 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New York 36, New York Cm 
plete senes, $60, each filmstrip, $6 

Set No 1 Accounting Series Set No 2 Accounting Series 

What Is Accounting'’ Ad/usting the Books. Part I 

Books of Original Entry Adjusting the Books, Part 11 

The Work Sheet Analysis and Interpretation of 

Accounting Cycle Financial Statements 

General and Subsidiary Ledgers Closing the Books 

Columnar Journals Readjusting Entries 

“Accounts Receivable for the Small Business” accompanied by a record 
narrating the filmstrip Obtain from nearest office of Systems Division, 
Remington Rand, Inc Free loan for showing 

B I 6mm Sound Films 

I “Accounting and Calculating Machines ” I reel, 12 minutes Sold 
and rented by Teaching Aids Exchange, P O Box 1127, Modesto, 
California 
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2 •Accounting The Languigc of Business’* Free rental from Associ- 
ated Films Inc • 

3 Back of Every Promise 2V4 reels, 30 minutes Free rental from 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 

4 Bookkeeping and Accounting” 1 reel, II minutes Sold by Carl F 
Mahnke Productions, 215 East Third Street, Dcs Moines 9, Iowa 
May be rented from Associated Films, Inc * 

5 Bookkeeping and You 1 reel 11 minutes Color or black and 
white Sold by Coronet Instructional Films For rental use, consult 
your regular film library or Business Education Visual Aids 

6 Improve Your Handwriting ’ 1 reel, 1 1 minutes Color or black 
and white Sold by Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1 Illinois For remat use contact your regular film library 

7 Helping the Taxpayer ’ 1 reel, 14V4 minutes Free rental from Asso- 
ciated Films Inc • 

8 ‘ SUIAP ’ 2 reels, 20 minutes Color Free use Obtain from nearest 
office of Systems Division, Remington Rand, Inc 


C Wall Charts m Three Colors (48 inches x 52 inches) 

\ Bookkeeping Wall Chart No 1— Recording and Posting the Open- 
ing Entry 

2 Bookkeeping Wall Chart No 2 — Joumaltzmg, Posting, and Prepar- 
ing a Trial Balance 

3 BooVkeeping Wall Chan No 3~Worlc Sheet and Financial Stale- 
ments 

4 Bookkeeping Wall Chan No 4-aosing the Ledger for a Service 
Business 



rr,n7 Eini" the George F 

Cam Company, Inc, 730 East Washington Street fntopvaif, 7 , 


Associated Films, Inc 

Ridgefield, New Jersey 

561 Hillgrove Avenue 
La Grange, Illinois 


following addresses 
799 Stevenson Street 
San Francisco, California 
1 108 Jackson Street 
Dallas, Texas 


» located at the 
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Indiana The complete set of seven charts may be had in a choice of three 
types of mountings ranging from $62 50 to $97 

D Income Tax Charts (32 inches x 44 inches) 

A set of five charts for use in explaining preparation of income lax 
forms, may be obtained free from the United States Treasury Depart 
ment, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Washington 25, D C 

E Slides 

The following senes of bookkeeping slides, designed for use with 
any bookkeeping textbook, was prepared under the direction of Dr 
Wayne House The slides are distributed by the Keystone View Com 
pany, Meadville, Pennsylvania 
The Balance Sheet 
The Bookkeeping Equation 
Ledger Accounts 
Changes in Accounts 
The Journal 
The Opening Entry 
Journalizing Transactions 
Posting 

The Trial Balance 
APPENDIX I 

A FIRST LESSON IN BOOKKEEPING 
by Ethel M Doney * 

Supplies for first lesson 

1 A bookkeeping text 

2 One sheet of ledger paper for each student 

3 Ink and pens for those who do not have fountain pens 

4 Exhibits of former methods of keeping records 
Talks to students 

Bookkeeping is record keeping The act of record keeping began m 
the long long ago when families dwelt m caves and made their living by 
hunting and fishing When night came, the prehistoric family gathered 
within the cave for protection from the dangers that lurked in the dark- 
ness By the light of a wood fire, the head of the family group recorded 
stirring events 

^ Adapltd horn Business Education World vol 21 p 593 March 1941 


Finding Trial Balance Errors 
Preparing the Work Sheet 
Financial Statements 
Closing the Ledger 
Balancing and Ruling Accounts 
Cash Receipts Journal 
Cash Payments Journal 
Purchases Journal 
Sales Journal 
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While the -.110 v.ae still high m the heavens, this man ami his fellows 
had attacked a mammoth 

(Simple drawing of cave man outlining on his cave wall the 
attack of two men, armed with clubs, on a mammoth ) 

The ancient Romans kept current records of labellae These were 
tablets o( wood covered with a layer of wax The writing was done with a 
siylus 

(Piece of wood, part of a cigar box cover, on which is a layer 
of wax On it enter letters and figures ) 

The ancient Greeks and Romans used scrolls made of parchment 
or papyrus on which to record important events 

(Scroll made by fastening the ends ota stnp of wrapping paper, 

1 8 inches long and S inches wide, around smooth wood rods 
long enough to project beyond the paper ) 

In Egypt records were made on perforated tablets of ebony, slate, 
or wory, which were strung on rods or cards 

(Bars of white soap, cut to about halt their original thickness, 
with designs carved on them Each bar has a hole pierced in 
one comer for hanging from a stout string ) 

In Europe, the monks did fine handwork Before printing was in 
vented, all books had to be written by hand, and the monks were the ones 
who did this They copied the old books m Latin and Greek One monk 
would slowly read the book to be copied, and several other monks at 
one time would write what he dictated 

The pages of the books were not made of paper but of calfskin or 
lambskin called \elli4m 


Now, let us cross to our own side of the Atlantic Ocean 
The ancient Peruvians kept records and sent messages by means of 
ympij a senes of knotted strings of different colors Red stood for sol- 
diers. jellow for gold, white for silver and green foe corn A single knot 
meant 10, two single knots meant 20. and a double knot, 1 00 

Ouipu served many purposes Besides their use m reckoning, they 
were used for keeping annals of the empire, for transmitting orders to out- 
l>ing provinces for registering details about the army 

tlhaidcd white cord about b inches long to which arc at- 
tached, at intervals short pieces of colored embroidery floss, 
w nil one or more knots tied in them > 

I f American Indian recorded events in his life and in the 

hfc of lus family or h.s tribe on hides which the sejuaws prepared by 
venping ilcdi and hair from the skins of animals killed m the hunt 
( I cnctl draw mg of an Indian engaged m painung designs on an 
animal hide } 
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This picture (parac,raph below) shons the census roll of an Indnn 
band The small characters represented the mmes of the chiefs of the 
tribes and the number of strokes below tell the number in the famiK 

(Sheet of drawinjj paper showing six simple pen draviings of 

a fish, an oak leaf, the sun an eagle a snake and a star with 

several short vertical lines drawn below each design ) 

Froiuicr Bookkeeping 

The back of the door served many country merchants as a place to 
keep records and chalk took the place of ink 

When credit was introduced and the person who received goods 
did not immediately give something in exchange for them it became de 
sirabJe to make some record of the transaction 

One device was the notched stick Notches were cut along the edge 
of a small slick of wood, one notch for each article that was to be paid 
for al some future dote The suck i\os tJiejj sphi from end to end through 
the notches, one part being kept by the creditor and the other by the 
debtor When the time of settlement came the creditor presented his half 
of the stick as his bill, the debtor produced the other half and the two 
were matched together 

If the creditor attempted to increase the bill by adding an extra notch 
or so, the absence of corresponding notches on the debtor s stick showed 
the attempted fraud 

(Two notched sticks, both split and tied with string The 
notches match vvhen one pair of halves is put together but 
one half of the other pair shows an extrafraudulent notch ) 

Let s go modern now and examine a present day record of book 
keeping On page — of your textbook is a record called a balance 
sheet which we will study together 

The teacher introduces the class to bookkeeping and gives an assign 

ment 

She gives anyone extra credit if he brings to class a report on any 
early methods of keeping records not discussed in class Or he may make 
an illustration of an early record keeping device 
Students will reach following conclusions 

1 The teacher has the ability to correlate bookkeeping with other 
subjects 

2 The teacher did some work for the class besides the usual de 
tailed lesson plan 

3 The teacher expects the students to work 

4 Extra work will be rewarded 

5 Bookkeeping is and always has been a useful subject 
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APPENDIX } 

ILLUSTRATIVE CHARTS AND POSTERS 

The bookkeeping cycle This illustration shows the major steps in 
the bookkeeping c>c]e 
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The account Many bookkeeping teacticrs introduce the theory 
debits and credits and the results of transactions on asset, liabdity, and 
proprietorship accounts through the use of the simple T account Thus, 
the students are not confused with the mechanics of recording at the same 
lime they arc being introduced to the theory of accounts The following 
illustration is designed to help students see the relationship between the 
T account and the standard ledger account ruling The chart would be 
used at the time that transition is being made from the T account to the 
regular ledger account form 
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A display like the following one emphasizes the importance of a 
knowledge o! bookkeeping in everyday business experience 


J WORW^IOOOP 

pSrS^^issa ^Is THE MBAT market 

fesssagaf K WORTH fis.ooof 


WORTH f 12,000? 

THE ANSWER IS OH 

T-HE BALAMCE S-HEET 


Flow charts similar to the one below may be prepared to show sales 
procedure, cash receipts procedure, and cash payments procedure 
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A display sucJ) as thi ore may aho b“ p j r-j ,o expfam and 
discuss ihe customers Icdg-^r 



Artistic students may be used m the development of cbait* to explain 
vital points 
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DESKS FOR BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING CLASSROOM 

The foUowjflg companies manufaclure desks especially designed for 
use m bookkeeping and accounting classrooms A request to the company 
will bring detailed information on desks and chairs 
Adjusto Equipment Company, 515 Conneaut Street, Bowling Green, 
Ohio 

Arlington Seating Company, Arlington Heights, Illinois 
Interstate Adjustew Corporation, School Furniture Division, 805 East 
Center Street, AnaVieim, California 
Pans Manufactunng Company, South Pans, Marne 
The Peabody Seating Company, Inc , North Manchester, Indiana 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Company, 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
New York 

Standard School Equipment Company, Svlcr City, North Carolina 
The Toledo Metal Furniture Company, 1 100 Hastings Street, Toledo 7, 
Ohio 

W M Welch Manufacturing Company, 1515 No Sedgwick Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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APPENDIX L 

A TEACHER’S SELF-APPRAISAL CHECK LIST * 

A. CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

Do you — 

1 Take care of such housekeeping details as lighting, ventilation, 
and appearance of your room*^ 

2 Start and finish each period promptly'^ 

3 Assign a permanent number to each student, to facilitate sort- 
ing and recording of his work‘d 

4 Use student assistants to distribute materials'^ 

5 Use class officers and/or committees to carry out classroom 

management routines'^ □ 

€ Use the assistance of superior students in helping slower stu- 
dents and those with lower abdity*^ □ 


B. CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 

Do you — 

7 Take an inventory of student business experiences at the be- 


ginning of the school year‘s □ 

8 Strive to make the bookkeeping course interesting and easy, 

rather than difficult and hard"^ □ 

9 Make sure that basic fundamentals in each topic are thoroughly 

mastered before starting the next topic'^ □ 

10 Prepare and use daily lesson plans'^ □ 

11 Use the chalkboard constantly to illustrate the effect of 

transactions'^ □ 

12 Relate every transaction to the fundamental elements and the 

fundamental equation"^ □ 

13 Insist on students giving the “why” as well as the “how” for 

each entry? □ 


* Reprinted from article by J Marshall Hanna and M Herbert Freeman, 
‘Do You Really Teach Bookkeeping?’ Business Teacher vol 30, pp 232-233. 
May-June, 1953 


□ □ □□ 
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14 Ins.st that students give the account liflc and cbssificalion 
(not “You debit cash,” but ‘ You debit the asset cash”)'> 

15 Guide students m reading the icxlbooV. properly*’ 

16 Proceed from “the known” to ‘ the unknown"*’ 

17 Teach just one new concept at a lime*’ 

18 Always insist that work be neat and complete'’ 

19 Make Ml use of the visual aids in the textbook'’ 

20 Strive constantly to improve your question technique*’ 

21 Permit students to work “on their own" even though you know 
they will make misialces*’ 

22 Permit students to work in groups on some problems or on 
practice sets^ 

23 Use adding machines m the bookkeeping class*’ 


C CHALKBOARD DEMONSTRATION 

Do you — 

24 Have a portion of your chalkboard permanently or semi- 
pesmantntly Med for accounting (0111157 

25 Plan each chalkboard demonstration carefully'’ 

26 Use devices to improve yout demonstration (such as colored 

chalk, connecting lines, a pomter)** D 


D ASSIGNMENTS 

Do you — 

27 Precede the assignment ol each new topic with a class pres- 
entation of the topic'> Q 

28 Make assignments m terms of topics, rather than in terms of 

pages to be read or exerascs to be done*’ □ 

29 Go over each assignment the following day'' □ 

SO Preview each assig^unenv ^»nh the stodents*’ Q 

31 Reserve a special place on the chalkboard for writing the 

homework assignment each day*’ Q 


32 Stress the learning value of an assignment, rather than the 
jniportance of perfect solutions’ 

33 ‘Work out pupil exercises m advance ^urselt, the first time you 
use new materials (as a new book)*’ 


□□ □ □DDOnDD 
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E TESTS AND GRADES 

Do you — 

34 Stress the affirmative aspects of tests (a chance to show what 
students have learned)'^ 

35 Evaluate achievement on each umt before leaving if’ 

36 Use timesaving devices in marking papers and tests'’ 

37 Reteach material when tests show that many students have not 
mastered ji'’ 

38 Give many short tests, rather than a few long ones'’ 

39 Give partial credit for procedure, despite errors in the answers, 
at the beginning of the term'’ 

40 Raise standards gradually throughout the school year'’ 

F SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 

Do you — 

41 Have one or more ready made accounting systems available 
for student inspection and discussion^ 

42 Have a display of sample bookkeeping forms obtained from a 
local office supply or stationery store'’ 

43 Collect financial statements from newspapers and corporation 
reports for display and class discussions'’ 

44 Display business forms used in local offices’’ 

G COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

Do you — 

45 Promote opportunities for students to obtain part time work — 
experience m local bookkeepmg offices’’ 

46 Use field trips to enrich classroom experiences? 

47 Have students make, or keep up to date a survey of book- 
keeping practices in your community'’ 

48 Jnvite businessmen bookkeepers, and accountants to tell your 
students about duties, jobs, and procedures*’ 

49 Get illustrative materials from local firms’’ 

50 Encourage students to assume responsibility for keepmg 
records for their school clubs or classes*’ 

5 1 Sponsor and promote a bookkeepmg club’’ 

52 Demonstrate bookkeeping and calculating machines’ 

53 Encourage students to volunteer for bookkeeping work m com 

munity charity and other service projects’’ □ 


□□□ □□ □ □□ □□ □ □ □□ □□ □□□ 
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fVccounUng (See Bookkeeping and 
accounting) 

Accounts. Ua-129. 357 
analysis d^art, 126, 138 
chart of, 142 

classification of, 125-128, 168— 
169, iHus. 359-361 
control. 209-210, 2J4-217. lUus . 
216 

Nisual aids loi, 117-118 
credits, 124-126, tllus.362 
debus, 124-126, dfiij, 361 
decreases in, 115-126, liluj. 362 
income and expense, 123-129 
(□creases in, 12S-I26, tUus . 362 
ledger, ruling of, 140-141, 201- 
202 

T, 123-126, 140-141 
use in Inal balance, 1 50 
titles of, 123-124 
Accruals, 251-257 
on balance sheet, 257 
introduction of, 251-253 
recording of, 253-256 
salaries payable. 253-254 
taxes payable, 254 
interest receivable, 254-256 
teaching suggestions for, 256- 
257 


Addition, 31-33 

angular method, 160 
checking, 33, 160 
highcr-dccade, 32 
horizontal, 35 
subtotal method, 160 
Advanced bookkeeping, provisions 
for, 16-17 

Advertisements, he!p-v.anted. 6 
AL? accounts, illus , 3S9 
Angular addition method, 160 
Arithmetic fundamentals, develop* 
ment of skill in, 12-13 
individual differences in (See Indi- 
vidual difTerences) 
role in bookkeeping, 29-30 
tests in, 31, 36 
Assignmenl-clasvdiscussion 
method, 54-55 

Assignments, committee, 15,67, 100- 
101 

criteria for, 71 
differenUated, use of, 56 
leasons for, 70-71 
Attention span, development of, 33 
Attitudes, improvement of, 43—46 
Automation, effect on employmeni 
opportunities, 7-9 


Accuracy, guides for development ot, ^ 

45 Oackposting, 155-157 

ACE accounts, lUus , 360 pad debts, 245-249 

Adding machine, use of, 36, 38, 159, effect on financial statements, 2454- 
tllu: , 37 249 
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Bad debts iContinued) 
introduction of, 245-246 
recording of, 246-248 
Balance sheet, accruals on, 257 
allowance for bad debts on, 248 
effect of depreciation on, 244- 
245 

introduction of, 116-117 
notes receivable on, 269 
pictorial, 86 

teaching of, 122-123, 179-181 
objectives in, 179-180 
visual aid chart, 362 
Basic Skills m Arithmetic Test, 340 
Binger. Dorothy, 44 
Bookkeeping and accounting. I-I9 
courses in. advanced, provisions 
for, 16-17 
enrollment in, 1-2 
grade placement of, 15-16 
introduction of (See Introduc* 
tion of course) 
objectives of, 9-15 
personal'Use values, 10 
vocational, 10-15 
employment opportunities in, 2-3 
community survey for, 6 
effect of automation on, 7-9 
importance of knowledge of, 2—6 
personal uses, 1 1 1-1 12 
vocational uses, 112 
Bookkeeping cycle, illus , 356 
Bookkeeping equation, 125, 128, 129, 
357 

Bookkeeping manual, I02-IO3 
Bower, James B , 285 
Boynton, Lewis D , 10, 41, 68-69 
Bulletin-board exhibits, 66, 73, 84-87 
for financial statement unit, 191 
for introduction of depreciation, 
iHhj , 240 

for journals and ledgers, 14J-144, 
illus, 140 
lettering for, 349 
materials file for, 87 
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Bulletin board exhibits (Continued) 
preparation of, 85-87 
of special journals, 2 1 8 
Business education courses, enroll- 
ment tn, 1-2 

Business ethics as factor in cash dis- 
count. 15, 275 

Business forms, development of un- 
derstanding of, 12 
use of, 104 

Business occupations, importance of 
bookkeeping knowledge to, 2-6 
Business-transaction analysis, teach- 
ing of. I2I-133 
account classification, 127-128 
accounts, 123-129 
income and expense, 128-129 
analysis charts for, illus 126, 138 
balance sheet, 122-123 
effect on accounts, visual aid, 358 
objectives m, 121 
visual aids for, 130-131 
Business Week, 25 

Carlson, Paul A , 136 
Cartoons, bookkeeping, 350 
Cash discount, 273-278 

business ethics as factor m, 15 
275 

on partial payments, 276-277 
transportation charges as factor 
in, 277-278 

terms of, variations in, 275 
Cash journals, 212—214 
Censure, avoidance of, 46 
Chalkboard demonstrations, 73, 78- 
84, 130 

entena for, 78-82 
arrangement, 80 
completion within period, 81-82 
key points, emphasis on, 79-80 
review and summary of, 81 
for financial statement unit, 190- 
J91 
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ChaJkoodrd demon^lrations {Com ) 
for journals and Iwdgers, 143, 
iJJnr 140 

masking, use of in, S4, 173-174, 
190-191 

rulings. 82, 84. 175,i//w.83 
ol special journals, 117-11^ 
stencils for, 82-83 
of trial balance, IGI 
of work sheet, 172-175, illus , 83, 

176 

yardstick for, 84 
Chalkboard ruling. 82-84. 348 
Chart of accounts, 142 
Charts. Ill 

for bookkeeping cjcle, 356 
for closing entries, 203 
for financial statement unit. 190 
handwriting, 341 
income Ux, 353 

for journals and ledgers, 143-144, 
i//iii, 140. 144,363.364 
preparation of. 90 
for special journals 218 
storage of, 90-91 
for trial balance unit. 161 
uses of. 66 73. 88, iffur , 89 
fur work sheet unit. 172 
Cheek list, teacher's scU-appraisal. 
365 

C lass organization. 53-57 
Classihcalion of accounts, 127-128. 
168-169 

Classroom 326-330 
floor plan for, 329 
(unctions of. routinuing of. 69-70 
Clerical abilil> tests, 21 
Clerical work emplojment oppor* 
lumtjcs in. 3-4 
Closing entries. 194-203 
Msual aids for, 201, 203 
Colored chalk, uw of, .SO. 174-I7S, 
190 249 

Comniiticc avsignmcnM. 15,67, I00- 

im 


Commuiuty resources, uses of, 98- 
109 

business forms, 104 
business survey, 106 
committee assignments, 15, 67, 
100-101 

ftcWfri^vs, 26.67,99-100. 106 
guest speakers, 66-67, 104—106 
individual projects, 101-103 
school organizations, 104 
work enpenetice, 57, 103-104 
Community survey for employment 
opportunities, 6 

Control accounts, 209-210, 214-217 
MSual awls Cot, 217-218 
Co operative Reading Comprehensive 
Test, 26. 340 

Corbett Blackboard Steneds, 83 
Cost accounts, 129, 196. 199 
visual aid 359.361 
Cost of goods sold, visual aid. 186. 
190 

Cowan. Harold B ,45 
Credits and debus, 124-125 


l-/ebusand credits, 124-125 
Depreciation. 239-245 

bulletin board display to introduce. 
240 

Calculation of, 240-241 
eflect. on staicmcnts, 244—245 
on book Value, lUus , 364 
meaning of. 239-240 
recording of, 242-244 
need lor. 241-242 
of typewriter, i/hn , 241 
Desks, bookkeeping, 330, 364 
Detroit Clerical Aptitudes Examiua- 
bon, 21,339 
Dewey, John. 50 

DitTetcntiatcd assignments, use of, 
S6 

Otvcountsd notes receivable. 268-271 
Doncy, Uh^.1 M , 354 



INDEX 


Electronic data processing macHme, 
tlliis , 8 

Employment opportunities, 2-6 
for bookkeepers and accountants, 
2-3 

community survey for, 6 
effect of automation on, 7-9 
m business management, 4—6 
in clerical and sales work, 3-4 
Enrollment in business education 
courses, 1-2 

Equipment, 115, 330-333 
Evaluation, 74-75, 319-323 

by students, 74-75, 162, 341, 
343 

by teacher, 75, 162-164 
of teacher, 343, 365 
Expense accounts, 128-129 
visual aids, 358, 361 
Extra projects, organization of, 57 


Federal 


Fair Labor Standards Act, 


5 

Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 
5 

Field trips, 15, 26, 67, 99-100, 106, 
236 

Films and filmstrips, 66, 73, 91-93, 
351-352 

for business transactions unit, 130, 
351 

for closing entries, 203, 351 
for control accounts, 217, 350 
for financial statement unit, J90, 


351 

for introduction of course, 113, 
350, 352 

for journal and ledger unit, J43, 
350-352 

reasons for use of, 91-92 
for special journals, 217, 351 
for trial balance unit, 161, 351 
for work sheet unit, 172, 351 
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Financial statements {See also Bal- 
ance sheet, Profit and loss state- 
ment) 

films and filmstrips for, 350 

First Lesson in Bookkeeping, 353- 
355 

Flannel board, use of, 94 

Flash cards, use of, 32, 88, 130- 
131 

Flow charts^ 89.. 195., 199.. 210.. 21 1., 
212. 362, 363 

Four Ts of teaching, 63-75 

Freeman, M Herbert, 9, 70, 91—92, 
229 


(3enefal journal, 136-137 
Goods sold visual aid for determin- 
ing, 227 

Government Printing Office, 284 
Group unit method 58-S9 
Guest speakers, use of, 66-67, 104- 
106 

Guidance, provisions for, 11-12, 15 
Guide sheets, use of, 74 


Handwriting, 38-43 
analysis chart for, illus . 42 
development of skill in, 12-13 
poor, causes of, 38-39 

suggestions for improvement of 
39-43 

printing as substitute for 41 
Handwnting Foundation, 39 
Hanna J Marshall. 91-92 
harper's Magazine 25 
Help wanted ads 6 
Henmon-Nelson Test for Mental 
Ability, 340 

Higher-decade addition, 32 
Homework {see Assignments) 
Horizontal addition and subtraction. 


House. F Wayne. 22 23,25-26 29 
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Ice ilhii , 359 

lUx-Mraiions, textbook, 23, 72, 160- 
161 

Income accounts. 128-129 
visual aiJ, 358, 361 
Income lax. 2S 1-286 
charts. 353 

instructional materials for, 283~ 

284 

teaching plan for, 284-286 
IniliMdual Jiffcrcnccs, 20-49, 69 
in arithmetic, 29 

provisions lor, 31-38 
adding machine, use of. 36. 

38. j»HJ . 37 

addition pjoWems. 31-33, 35 
demalhcmaltution o( book- 
keeping problem, 34-35 
legible numbers, writing of, 
35-36 

planned instruction. 31 
realistic problems, use of. 35 
tests. 31. 36 

in handwriting {ite Handwriting) 
in reading, 21-29 
factors ajTccting. 23-26 
dillicultv of textbook. 25-26 
students, reading level of 2S- 
26 

socabuiary load. 23-25 
proMMons (or, 26-2'J 
Individual project, manual for, I02- 
103 

(ndiMdual study method. 58 
disadvantages «{. 59 
Instruction plans (ire Teaching meth- 
ods) 

Inlerchanjcable terms. 24-25, 27 
Interest, figunng of, 269-273 

on discounted note fcccisable. 
269-27 1 

formula for. 271-272 
six per cent method of. 272 
uhles for. 273 


INDEX 

Iiitroducuon of course, 110-120 
films for. 113, 350—352 
lesson pltin for, 1 1 5—1 1 8 
first day. 115-116 
second day, 1 1 6—1 1 8 
prr^r atmosphere for, 1 lO-l 1 1 
studetU questionnaire used in, 21, 
113-114 

Inventory (see Merchandise inven- 
tory) 

I Q tests, 21 


J oint Committee of UBEA, N ABTTI, 
and DPE. 65 

Journalizing and posting, visual aids 
lor. )■«). 143-144 
Journals, 134-139 
casb.212-214 
general, 136-137 

and ledgers, didetenccs bcitveen, 
140 

purchases. 207-210 
ruling, permanent chalkboard, 82, 
348 

sales, 211 
special. 206-214 

visual aids for, 211-218 
two-column, 136-137 
unit on, 134-139 
objectives of. 134 
teaching methods for, 137-139 
Junior Achievement Program, 103- 
104 

Kahn. Gilbert. 68. 70 
Knepper, E. G . 45 
Kolccl-A-Matic System, 21 1 


lei Uome Journal, 25 
Learning, rules of. 50-52 
Ledger accounts, ruling of, |40.|4|, 
201-202 
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Ledgers. 139-142 
account forms in, 140-141 
and journal, dilTcrcnces between, 
140 

need for. 139 
objectives of unit on, 134 
posting to. 141-142 
ruling, permanent chalkboard. 82, 
348 

subsidiary, 214-217 
Legible numbers, writing of, 35-36, 
39 (See also Handwriting) 
Lesson planning, 63-77 
basic factors in, 63-75 
evaluation, 74-75 (See also 
Evaluation) 
materials, 71-74 
objectives. 64-65, 68 (See also 
Objectives) 

teaching methods, 65-71 (See 
also Teaching methods) 
for first day, 115-116 
for second day, 116-118 
Lettering, 41 
for bulletin board, 349 
LIP accounts, illus , 360 


iVlachines, 7-9 
adding, 36, 38, 159, illus , 37 
effect on employment opportuni- 
ties, 7-9 

electronic data-processing, illus , 8 
use of, for payroll calculations, 7, 
289 

Management, business, importance 
of bookkeeping knowledge to, 
4-6 

Manual, Teacher’s, 335 
Manual for individual project, 102— 
103 

Masking of chalkboard, 84, 173-174 
McColley, Violet, 100 
Memorization, avoidance of empha- 
sis on, 68 
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Merchandise inventory, adjustment 
of, 220-228 
methods of. 221-224 
leaching suggestions for, 224- 
228 

visual aids for, 236 
Merchandising business, profit and 
loss statement for, 183-190 
Minnesota Vocational Test for Cler- 
ical Workers, 21, 339 
Monotony, avoidance of, 70 
Motivation and presentation, mam 
tcnancc of balance between, 67 

New unit, introduction of, 66-67 
New Yorker, 25 
Notes receivable, 266-27 1 
discounting of, 268-271 
maturity date, finding of, 267-268 
negotiability, requirements of 267 
terminology, understanding of, 267 

^^bjectives, 9-15 
of business-transactions unit, 121 
as factor in lesson planning, 64- 
65,68 

of journal and ledger unit, 134 
jTersonal use values, 10 
of trial balance unit, 147 
vocational, 10-15 

Opaque projector, use of, 93, 104, 
267 

Organization, class, 53-57 
Overhead projector, use of, 93, 267 

Partial payments, cash discount on 
276-277 

transportation charges as factor 
in, 276-277 

Payroll calculations, 286—289 
instructional matenals for, 287 
machines and systems for, 7, 289 
teaching methods for, 287—289 
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Pcgboard System, 2S9 ^ 

penmanship (fee Hand'*nting) tiding ability, diUcrcnccs in (See 

Personal traits, emphasis on, 14- Individual differences) 

\ 5 Reading Ease Chart, 25 

Post closing trial balance. 2Q2 Realistic malcnals. use of, 35, 69 

posters, cartoon, 35Q Rcmiogton-Rand, Inc . 211, 217 

design, 90 Reversing entries. 258-263 

storage of, 90-91 adjusting entries for, 262-263 

uses of, 73, S8 reason for. 258 

posting, 141-142 Rosenberg. R Robert, 29 

visual aids, 143, 351, 352, 353 Ruling, on chalkboard, 82—84, 175; 
Practice and presentation, provision tllus , 83 

for balance belVtcen, 68-69 of ledger accounts, 140—141, 201— 

Practice sets, 74, 292-305 202 


tests. 297, 298 
Praise, use of, 46 

Prepaid expenses, adjustments for, 
228-236 
Printing, 41 

Profit and loss statement, bad debts 
on. 248-249 

effect of depreciation on, 244- 
245 

heading of, 1S2-I83 
teaching methods for, 181-190 
blocks, use of, 185-186 
cost section, 184-185 
separauon of, 186-187 
for merchandising business, 183- 
190 

selection of, 189-190 
for service business, 181-183 
simple examples, use of. 185 
visual aids for, 190-191 
Projectors, use of, 93, 104, 267 
Purchases journal, 207-210 
visual aid, 363 

Purchases procedure, flow chart of, 
210 


^Questionnaire, student, 21, II3- 
114, 341 
teacher, 343 


Sales journal. 21 1 
Sales procedure, flow chart of, 21 1 
Sales work, employment opportuni- 
ties m, 3-4 

Sallow, 1 DaVid, 30, 67 


Saisirday Evening Foil, 25 
Seating chart, 114 

Second year bookkeeping, provtsiona 
for, 16-1? 

Sclf-evaluation, student, 341-343, 


343-348 


teacher. 365-367 

Service business, profit and loss state- 
ment for. 181-183 

Six per cent method of figuring iiv- 
terest. 272 

Slaughter, Robert E , 4 
Slides, use of, 93-94, 267, 353 
Social Security Administration, 

284 


Social security tax, 282-286 
instructional malcnals for, 283- 
284 


teaching plan for, 284-286 
Special journals, 206-214 
visual aids for. 217-218 
Spiral development, use of. 52-53 
State Unemployment Insurance Act, 
5 
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Stencils, chalkboard, S2-83 
lettering, 349 

Student-committee assignments, 15, 
67, 100-101 

Student participation, planning for, 
15, 69 

Student-teacher relationships, impor- 
tance of, 45—16 

Students, evaluation b>, 74-75, 162 
individual differences m (See In- 
dividual differences) 
questionnaire for, 21, 113-114, 
341 

Study habits, development of, 44 
Subject matter presentation {Sec 
Teaching methods) 

Subsidiary ledgers, 214-217, iltus, 
215 

Subtotal addition method, 160 
Subtraction, horizontal, 35 

T accounts, 123-126, 140-I4J 
use in trial balance, ISO 
Tape recorder, use of, 94-95, 106 
Teacher-explanation demonstration 
method, 55-56 

Teachers Kit on Teaching Federal 
Income Taxes 283 
Teacher’s manual and ke>, 335 
‘Teaching Aids on Social Security,” 
284 

Teaching methods, 50-62, 65—71 
assignment-class discussion, 54-55 
balance, maintenance of, between 
motivation and presentation, 
67 

between presentation and prac 
tice, 68-69 

for balance sheet, 122-123, 179- 
181 

for business transactions unit, 122— 
129 

differentiated assignments, use of, 
56 


Teaching methods (Continued) 
difficulties, anticipation of, 70 
extra projects, organization of, 57 
group-unit, 58-59 
individual differences, providing 
for, 69 {See also Individual dif- 
ferences) 

individual study, 58, 59 
for journal, 137-139 
for merchandise inventory adjust- 
ment, 224—228 
monotony, avoidance of, 70 
new unit, introduction of, 66-67 
for profit and loss statement {See 
Profit and loss statement) 
realistic materials, use of, 35. 69 
selection, factors in, 59-60 
spiral development, use of, 52-53 
student participation, planning for, 
15. 69 

teacher-explanation demonstra- 
tion, 55-56 

time, conservation of, 69-70 
for trial balance {see Trial balance 
teaching of) 

understanding, placing of emphasis 
on. 68 

work experience opportunities, 
promotion of, 15, 57, 103- 
104 

Terms, discount, variations in, 275 
interchangeable, 24 
Terminology, consistency in use of, 
24-25, 27 

Tests 20-21 306-316,339-340 
arithmetic 31,36 340 
clerical ability, 21 339 
IQ. 21 

mental ability 340 
practice set 297 298 
reading, 340 

for trial balance, 163-164 
Textbooks, 333-334 

illustrations in 28,72,160—161 
introduction of, 28 72 
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Texlbool.& 

reading difficulty oft 25-26 
selection of, 72 
Time, conservation of, 69-70 
Time and interest tables, 273 
Title of account, 123-124 
Tonne, Herbert A , 9-10, 14 
Transpottatioa charges, 276-277 
Trial balance, chalkboard drawing. 
161 

evaluation as factor in, 162—163 
post closing, 202 
tests used in, 163-164 
textbook, use of, 160-16! 
visual aids for, l61, 350-3S1 
Tnal balance, teaching of, I47- 
166 

methods used in, 147-1 60 
adding machine, use of, 159 
addition skill, 160 
backposting, 155 
balances, tnal balance of. 150 
errors, correcting and locating 
of, 150-158 

mmingbalance 158-159 
objectives in, 147 

supplementacY brobleitis, 162 

T account, use of. ISO 
totals, trial balance of. 149 
Turse Clcncal Aptitudes Test 21 
339 

Two column journal, 136-137 
Typewnter, depreciation of tUus 
241 

use of, 42-43 

Typewriting courses, enrollment lo 
i stable, 2 


Visual aids [.Continued) 
for closing entries, 201, 203 
for control accounts, 217-218 
for journalizing and posting, 140 
for rncrchandisc inventory adjust' 
ments, 236 

for profit and loss statement, 190 
for special journals, 217—218 
for tnal balance unit, 161, 350 
fae « ork sheet unit, 1 72-1 76 
Visualcast, use of, 93 
Vocabulary, building of. 26-27, 72 
Vocabulary lists, preparation of, 27 
Vocabulary load, 23— 2S 
Vu-graph, use of. 93 

age and Hour Laws, S 
Wall charts [see Charts) 
Work-experience opportunities, pro- 
motion of, 15,57. 103-104 
Work habits, improvement of, 21, 
43-46 

Worksheet. 167-178 

adjustment for bad debts on, 249 
colored chalk, use on, 174-175, 
249 

oaluTO.n. hfe’i.diSTiS.'i vHus , %1, 
169 

eight column, 170-172 
folding of. 191-192, lUus . 172 
functions of, 167-168 
in financial statement prepara- 
tion. 180-181, 182 
introduction of, 168-170 
relationship to closing entries, l71 
ruling, chalkboard, 82, 349 
teaching of, 170-172 


Understanding, emphasis ©n, 68 

"V ersaiile Pegboard, liffij _ j24 
Visual aids, 52. 66, 72-73, 78-9 
351-353.356-363 
for business transactions unit 13 


visual aids for, 172-176, 35p 
ten column, 170-172 , 

Workbooks, 28-29, 73-74, 334-335 
Writing Board System. 289 

Yardstick for chalkboard demon- 
stration, 84 

Your Federal Income Tax, 284 



